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True Variety in Sport 


1? bee ARIETY is the spice of sport and a good repeating shotgun 
gives the sportsman a much wider and more varied range of 
shooting than any other type of gun he owns. 

If you haven’t one already, therefore, make your next gun a 
Winchester Model 12 (6-shot hammerless repeater) or a Win- 
chester Model 97 (6-shot hammer repeater). 

One of these guns will prove a happy choice to unlock for 
you a treasure chest of real sport. Model 12, known as the “per- 
fect repeater” for its beautiful action, lightness, strength and 
balance and Model 97, six shot hammer gun, are shotgun mas- 
terpieces. They offer you a choice of two popular types of gun 
with those exclusive Winchester qualities represented by the 
world recognized Winchester Proof Mark. 

In Winchester Guns, of course, always shoot Winchester 
Ammunition. They are made for each other and for true variety 
in sport. With Winchester Lacquered Leaders, Winchester Re- 
peater Speed-Loads, Winchester Repeaters and Winchester 
Rangers, you'll find shotshells that meet every shooting need in 
both purpose and in price. Ask your dealer or write for our 
FREE booklets—“The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition” 
and “The Winchester Idea.” 








Winchester pocket 
knives offer many 
patterns for out-of- 
door purposes. Typ- 
ical are the 3% inch 
Regulation Camp 
Knife (bottom) and 
the 534 inch Swell 
Center Hunting 
Jack with its big, 
useful sabre clip 


blade (top). 


SPEED-LOADS 
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Avgain—Official American Record. 
Class D, Division II Mile Trials. Made 
by H. G. Ferguson at Newport Beach, 
Calif., June 15, 1929. with a SeEa- 
Horse 32. Fastest time ever made by 


any outboard motor. 
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Class B- 
Again —(¢ yfficial American Record. 
Class B. Division I] Mile Trials. Mlade 


by John Adams at Newport Beach. 


Calif.. June 15, 1929. with a SEa- 





Write for Catalog 
Horse 16. Fastest time ever made by JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1391 Pershing Road 
any B class motor. Not even 4 C class WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


motor —anytime, anywhere—has gone Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar’s, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


so fast! 
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For speed, plus dependability. plus Under- 
water Exhaust, p/us Release | ‘harger start- 


ing—get a SEA-HORSE. Outboard - _ Motors 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Tearin’?~ 


| But This 680-lb. / 

/ Black Marlin 
Couldn't Shake 
Off a Pflueger 


(Pronounced “Flew-Ger’’) 


Swordfish Hook 


ZANE GREY 
ALTADENA 
CALIFORNIA : Se 
























May 17, 1929 
Dear Mr. Pflueger: 
Home again after a wonderful trip. Caught 110 big 
fish—the largest a 680-pound black Marlin. The photo- 
graph of this swordfish shows how they leap on the 
strike, as well as afterwards. It’s simply staggering! 
I am a great admirer of Pflueger Tackle, and especially 
your Swordfish Hook which got that big Marlin for me. 
The Templar Reel, I use continually on light fish— 
Bonito, Barracuda, Tuna, Wahoo, etc., up to 80 pounds. 
And I couldn’t either break it or wear it out! That’s 
some reel, Mr. Pflueger. You take it from me. When I 
can’t bust reels they are simply great. = 
Captain L. D. Mitchell, Enclosed find a list which I made out from your Zane Grey, as famous in the field 

















with one of his favorites catalogue while I was in the South Seas. Your catalogue of sport as he is in authorship, 
—a Pflueger Sword- : ta depends on Pflueger Tackle. 
fish Hook. is the best of the fishing catalogues—a book in itself. 


Yours truly, 


Gaus toy 


Whether you’re going out to fight big game fish, or fish 
the streams near home—from the extensive Pflueger 
line you can select Fishing Tackle best adapted to your 
needs. Ask your sporting goods dealer. 





THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO —_ yal 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President | pFLUEGER Pausger’s Atlapec Ree!—No. 1660—$75.00 
Dept. OLR-9, Akron, Ohio Vag 5G fish and all big salt water game tien. ttisall that’ 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U.S. ba : ei coun anion, Nae Gee eeoumcan wee laodeso ams the bs 


‘3 (_me meee wees eee ns. Hoy 


— i y we The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 


re & "Mr «. -° Dept. OLR-9, Akron, Ohio 

No 1@ ee _ Gentlemen:—Please send me, free of cost and 

T a i otcinaie obligation, your Pocket Catalog No. 149 

+ ens ¢ < ng 

PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER g oate tab —oted 
they are— where 
they are—and how 
tocatch them. A ne- 
$ vf 64 cessity for the begin 
Leaders imce ner and a good index 
book for the experi- 
Eee © ‘chk emqcnaeccccesancouswncsenssntcecoesscsces 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


the place to get 
big game 

You owe yourself a hunting 
trip in the clean, crisp air of 
Maine before starting the 
Jong year’s work ahead. Get 
away to the “big woods” 
and get your deer, bear or 
moose. 


There’s bird shooting too. 
Duck and geese flying south 
tarry at many a Maine lake 
and pond. Oil up your guns 
and study your timetable. 





Lay your plans now. Mail 
orriciac the coupon today. 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 











MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
60 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send booklets and full information 
on hunting in Maine. 


Name.___------- patie indicates. 
Address 


City _.State 




















FOR SALE Log Cabins —- Summer Homes, 

Hunting & Fishing Camps 
In Adirondacks—41 acres—S8-room camp, Cellar, garage, 
trout stream. Finest of hunting deer, bear, fox, lynx, 
bob cat, beaver, otter, coon, partridge and woodcock. 
Trout, bass and muskie fishing in this section. One trap- 
per caught 53 fox last season. 40 miles wild country. 
Camp in fine condition and only $1,400.00—$600.00 cash. 
8 years on balance. Other camps. 


EARL WOODWARD, Hadley, N.Y. 
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Woodchuck Hunting in New York 

R. F. M., NEW YORK:—Your inquiry, with 
reference to the woodchuck hunting near Buffalo, 
N. Y., was referred to me for answer. 

I note in your letter that a matter of 60 or 
70 miles would not be considered too far for the 
Coming in the direction of Dansville that 
you about to Mount Morris. If 
averse to stretching the drive an- 
other 14 miles to our hills here you will find 
some wonderful chuck hunting. I believe that 
the mileage by way of East Aurora, Varysburg, 
Warsaw, Leiscester, to Mount Morris to Dans- 
ville is 8&4 miles. This brings you into the 
“Genesee Country,” and if you have not already 
made it you will find it a beautiful drive. We 
have chucks here in plenty and no one will ob- 
ject to your hunting them, in fact if you con- 
duct yourself as a good sportsman the farmers 
will welcome you. My brother and I left the 
studio here one night last summer at 5:30 and 
were back home before 7 and had fourteen tails 
to our credit. If you wish to make a week-end 
of it we have two fine hotels. We also have the 


sport. 
would 


you 


bring 
are not 


usual “tourist homes’? and I can recommend sev- 
eral of them if you will let me know whether 
you are coming or not and when. If you can 


}| drop me a line before you leave I shall be very 


glad to meet you and direct you to good hunting. 

If you do not care to come this far I am sure 
that you will be able to find good sport along 
the highway I have mentioned. East of Varys- 
burg and in toward Warsaw you will find them 


| quite plentiful, tho not so many as here. 


I hope that the information is satisfactory and 


| that you will be able to take advantage of it. I 


can appreciate your feeling for the sport, for I 
am an “amateur” chuck hunter myself. Many 
of the boys here run well over a hundred a sea- 
son and don’t go so many times either.—Norton 
B. Webster. 


Trout in New Mexico 

S. A. C., KANS.:—Your inquiry to OuTpoor 
Lire has been referred to me for reply. In the 
first place, I would not go to the northeastern 
part of New Mexico for trout fishing. Taos, in 
the north central part, is the center of the best 
trout fishing; both lakes and streams are avail- 
able. If you want to be fairly close to the rail- 
road, I would suggest that you write to... 


Glorieta, N. M., who has cabins. If you want 
to get off the beaten path write to ..... 
| Chame. “MRE OF «<2 5 Taos, N. M., or 

the postmaster, Red River, N. M. There 
are a number of small towns in this sec- 
tion—Questa, N. M., and Therma, N. M.— 


where cottages are available, and which are in 
the best of the fishing country. Rental depends 
entirely upon the size and the length of time you 


stay, and the extent to which you wish them 
furnished. 
Nonresident fishing license is $3. Hunting 


license is $10.25; however, there is no open sea- 
son on any game in August, so a hunting license 
is not necessary. The altitude varies from 6,000 
to 10,000 feet. I don’t know of a place in the 
state where trout fishing is any good at less 
than 6,000—or even at that altitude; the trout 
streams are in the mountains where the water 
is clear and cold, and that means altitude. I 
don’t believe you would see any poisonous snakes 
near any of the places I mention—they are very 
rare in this section. 

August is usually a good month for trout fish- 
ing; but if the rainy season is late it sometimes 
rains for a few minutes every day; just when 
this season will be cannot be told in advance, but 
it is very unlikely that it would rain enough to 
spoil your outing—and if you have cabins you 


will be comfortable; sometimes tents are not so 
agreeable. Rains are usually of short duration, 
and, as a rule, it is clear in the morning.— 


Arthur H. Sisk. 


Be specific in all inquiries. 


Arkansas Hunting 

D. H., OHIO:—In reply to your letter of 
inquiry to Outpoor Lire, will state that you will 
find some of the best hunting in Arkansas in 
Arkansas County. All kinds of small game such 
as squirrels, rabbits, ducks and geese. Some few 
deer and turkeys along the river bottoms, but 
you will usually have to secure the services of an 
experienced guide to find best places for the 
latter. The nonresident license fee is $15 per 
year, with $1.10 extra for every hunting dog 
usec, Squirrel season opened October 1, and 
they are very plentiful this year. Duck and 
goose season will open November 1, and they are 
already here in small numbers, and will be 
plentiful after the first cold snap. Quail are 
also abundant, more so than in many years, the 
season on them opening December 1 and running 
for sixty days, which is also the end of the 
season on ducks and geese.—-R. C. Bowden. 


The Upper Mississippi 
S. J. W., LOWA:—This will answer your let- 
ter to Ourpoor LIFE inquiring about a good small- 
mouth bass lake within 150 miles of the Twin 
Cities. There are plenty of lakes in this dis- 
trict where you can secure large-mouth bass but 


good lakes tor small-mouth are comparatively 
scarce. 
Clam Lake, located in western Wisconsin, 


miles of Webster, is rated as a 
fairly good small-mouth lake. Accommodations in 
this vicinity are rather ordinary. Round Lake, 
located I think about 4 or 5 miles from Hay- 


within about 3 


ward, Wisc., is also credited with fairly good 
small-mouth bass fishing although the fish run 
small, 


By far the best fishing for small-mouth bass is 
in the Mississippi River at Wabash, Minn., or in 
various parts of the St. Croix River. Small- 
mouth are inclined to run larger, I believe, in 
these rivers and there is no question but they 
are far better fighters. I would particularly 
recommend that you go to either Wabasha, Minn., 
or Prescott, Wisc., for your small-mouth bass 
fishing. Accommodations at both of these places 
are excellent, and there are motor boats with 
guides that know the water thoroughly, and will 
give you probably as good fishing as is available 
in this section—M, W. Thompson. 


The Apostle Islands 

W. J. K., WISC.:—I have your inquiry ad 
dressed to Outpoor LiFe, relative to camping and 
fishing at the Apostle Islands, in Lake Superior 

Lake trout and salmon trout are caught at the 
Apostle Islands, of which there are twenty-two 
in number, directly north of Ashland, Wisc. 
scattered over a distance of from 10 to 30 miles 
out. They usually start to strike about the middle 
of May, but the month of June is the best, al 
though they will continue to hit hard during the 
summer months. The fall fishing is also good 
but is more uncertain due to unsettled weather at 
that time of the year. 

There are a number of parties at Ashland who 
take fishermen out to the Islands and can put you 
in touch with any reliable guide upon your ar- 
rival. You can spend a few days or a week 
at the fishing grounds yourself without a guide, 
as the equipment, such as tents, camping outfit, 
and a small boat, can be towed out by a launch. 
Such a trip would cost $30, whether one or five 
persons. The rate for launch and attendant is 
$10 per day, or $15 for a single day’s trip.— 
Ed. Newman. 


Fishing Around Saranac Lake 
R. M., PA.:—By all means make Saranac 
Lake your headquarters. For from the village 
you can work out in any direction and within a 
3-mile radius in any direction you can strike a 
fairly good trout stream, that in all, as you get 





farther and farther back from roads and civiliza- 
tion, will prove better and better fishing. Perhaps 
right here it might be well to name a few for 
you; to the southeast, 3 miles, Ray Brook (from 
which the state’s famous sanatorium gets its 
name). This brook harbors the brown and native 
trout. Into this brook run two other good streams, 
Roaring Brook and Little Raybrook. To the 
east, about 2 miles from town, McKenzie Brook. 
The lake of the same name from which this 
brook flows is a fine lake trout water. To the 
south, and off the Saranac River, 7 miles out, 
Cold Brook, as beautiful a brook as ever lay out- 
of-doors. Native brookers only. To the west, two 
brooks, about 7 and 8 miles, Halfway Brook and 
Ampersand Brook, both fairly good. To the north 
about 2%4 miles another Halfway brook. Brown 
and native trout, good back from roads. 

There are many, many others but let’s hit some 


of the lakes containing lake trout, first, Moose 
Pond, 5 miles north of village, contains lake 
trout, and those fighting fools, rainbows, and 
brook trout, excellent fishing. Upper Saranac 


Lake, about 13 miles by boat or rail, extra good 


lake trout fishing —W. E. Johnston. 


Trout Fishing in Michigan 


A. J. L., NEW JERSEY:—Your letter was 
forwarded to me by Ourpoor Lire. I am very 
pleased to have the opportunity of writing you 
in regard to trout fishing in Michigan. 

As to trout fishing near Detroit, I believe there 
is very little of it as so many of the streams to the 
south are not suited for trout. If, however, you 
care to make a six or eight hours’ drive north I 
can tell you of some very good streams. 

I do a lot of trout fishing ow the Big Manistee 
River and if you would like to drive the-e you 
can get directions from Detroit by way of Lan- 
sing and from there take U. S. 27 to the small 
town of Frederic. From Frederic had_ bet- 
ter get directions to the river as it is only about 
5 miles and they could put you on the right 
road better than I could tell you here. You 
would need waders to fish this river. 

Another very good stream is the Cannon Creek 
in the south part of Kalkaska County, or the 
Pine River in Lake County. There are a lot 
of good streams up around West Branch, I am 
told, but I have never fished there. 

Following is a list of streams that I believe 
you would find very good: Butterfield Creek 
in the east part of Missaukee County;. Clam 
River in the west part of Missaukee County; 
the Grindstone Creek in the center of Osceola 
County; the AuSable River east of Grayling in 
Crawford County and a great many more fine | 
streams in the same vicinity. I don’t believe 
you will find anything to suit you much nearer 
Detroit than the ones I have mentioned. 

The season opens here on the Ist day of May 
and the legal length 7 inches. My favorite | 
bait for early season fishing is the old angle- 
worm, but later I use the flies, mainly, the Royal 
Coachman, Cahil, Whirling Dun, White Miller, 
Black Gnat and sometimes the baited spinner.— 


G. A. McCoy. 


you 


is 


Angling on the Rogue River 


G. F., CALIF.:—Your inquiry to Ovurpoor 
Lire regarding the fishing on the Rogue, Klamath 


and Eel Rivers has been referred to the writer 
for attention. 

The salmon are just beginning to run and 
you should get excellent fishing from now until 


early in May. 

The steelhead run comes late in September or 
early in October and continues until December. 
Winter rains have a great deal to do with the 
time the run starts. 

Small trout 6 to 10 inches long are a cinch; 
you can fill a creel in a couple hours. I use a 
334-ounce rod with salmon eggs; it’s great sport. 

Now the salmon run up to 45 pounds. 
Deep sea tackle is a necessity. Lure single blade 
spinner with a three gang hook. Large reel of 
course, with plenty of Cuttyhunk line. Most of 
the fishing is done from a boat or a dock. The 
current is too swift for wading. I always make 
headquarters at the..... » 6 miles south of 
Grants Pass. This is right at the Savage Rapids 
and Dam, and I believe it is the best spot along 
the river for salmon. The place run by a 
fellow named ....., he used to be at Bridge- 
port just north of Mono Lake and had a camp 
at Virginia Lakes. They have camp grounds, 
cabins, rooms, meals, store, boats, docks, tackle 
and whatnot. 

Steelhead run up to 15 pounds and they are the = 
“fightenest” fish in America. I use a 9-foot, 6- 
ounce fly rod. Lure 2/0 brass single blade spin- 


is 


ner, 6-foot 18-pound test gut leader, a good grade 
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4Game Haunts 





Straight from 





This year plan your hunting 
trip into Canada on latest in- 
formation we have gathered 
and will gladly place at your 
service — reliable tips from 
guides who know and report 
to us where hunting pros- 
pects are most favorable. 
Moose...deer...bear. Tell 
us your choice. We'll direct 
you to the best locations for 
the kind of hunting you de- 
sire. Let these crafty game 
scouts and our special service 
help you plan a hunting trip 
this fall packed with real 


thrills and satisfaction. 
Address 
A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
4369 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





ELEPHANT, LION 
BUFFALO, RHINO 


and other Big Game Hunting throughout 4 


East Africa 


CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 
have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 





Success Guaranteed. Highest Cre- 
dentials. Illustrated catalogues and 
full particulars from our agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 




















BRITISH COLUMBIA 


is a paradise for the tourist, the artist, the 


angler and the hunter. Varied and magnificent 

scenery in a delightful climate. Mo‘oring is 

possible in comfort over greater part of the 

province south of 55°. 

Big-game and game-birds abound in season 

Non-resident license $25 and trophy fees, or 
at option. 


convenient of access by motor or 
rail, March to November Non-resident li- 
cense fee for calendar year $10 
Competent guides for hunting 
outfitting done at all points. 
ticulars address 


inland waters, 


and 
par- 


obtainable 
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Dry fly-fishing is to be found at its best in the 
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For further 
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BUREAU OF ( 
PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
Victoria, B.C. | 
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$100 inclusive, 
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cee. Denver, Colorado. 


b.eeding and handling of muskrats. Well illu 











SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING—By Robert G. 


A practical book on the raising, 
postpaid. Outdoor Life Book 


Hodgson. 


strated. $4.00 














Fall 1929 


| Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska Glaci 


vee 








Kodiak Brown Bear and Grizzly, Kenai Moose, Chickaloon Sheep, Caribou and Goats | 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, 


| For Particulars: ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED, Andy Simons, Field anne Anchorage, Alaska 








Spring 1930 


Rainy 
er, Chugach and Alaska Ranges 
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CANADA'S "WILDS —_ NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI"= == 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario , Canada 
real Le | woods ode Bungalow Camp with eve 


comfort in 


4 heart of million acres virgin forest — 1502 Lakes, 
Wonderful fishin and _ Bathin eaches. Guides, Boats 
Canoes and _ Launches, Bathing, One night from 


Tram 
Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. Write t tor booklets. 


T. Wilson, Wabi-kon P. 0. 








Lake Timagam) Ontario, Cana 


SPORTSMEN, COME OUT 


Follow the lure of the Sean trail to the wide 
spaces about Lake Manitou and its sister 
where the crystal waters teem with TROUT, 
MUSKIES and other game fish 

Kill your MOOSE and DEER here 

FREEDOM—SPORT—REST. Write 


FLEMING & ISBERG BROS. 
Box 351 Fort Frances, Ont. 


pen 
lakes, 
BASS, 


in the fall 
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EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
MISSOURI pr. iy 





Where You Can Enjoy 
NATURE’S GREATEST 
HEALTH WATERS 


Visitors to this finely appoint- 
ed, luxurious hotel acclaim it 
one of the finest resort hotels 
in America. Refurnished, re- 
decorated and equipped with 
unsurpassed elegance, [he Elms 
will appeal to the most fastid- 
ious or most critical geust. 


Here you can tone up your 
system, regain your health with 
our world famous mineral wa- 
ters and baths and if you wish, 
enjoy all the pleasures of resort 
life, golfing, swimming, horse- 
back riding, boating, tennis, 
etc. For reservations or beauti- 
fully done book, fully illustrat- 
ing the beauties of The Elms 
and Excelsior Springs, write, 
wire or phone F. F. Hagel, 
Managing Director. 


The Elms is only 28 miles from Kansas 
City, nestling amid surroundings of 
natural beauty, 
with paved 
highways lead- 
ing in all direc- 
tions. 







_—— 


One of the Worlds Most 


Fa mous Mineral 
Springs ‘Resorts / 





CENTRALLY 
LOCATED 


ONE BLOCK 
FROM 
LASALLE STATION 
POST OFFICE 
AND BOARD 
OF TRADE 
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casting line, backed up with 50 yards of 6-thread 
Cuttyhunk line. That sounds like a lot of line, 
but on a number of occasions I have had less 
than 10 yards of line left on the reel. Cast- 
ing, either from a boat or wading, is done directly 
across stream. As the line straightens out with 
the current, action, if any, on that cast begins 
Usually the water is not so high or 
early fall but that you can use 


at once. 
swift in the 
waders. 

The Klamath River is said to be equally as 
good as the Rogue. I have fished the Klamath 
in a number of places but do not like it near 
as well as the Rogue. Have tried the Eel River 
also, but it is not to be compared with either of 
the others. 

Silversides, a member of the salmon family, 
also frequents the Rogue River and I expect the 
Klamath also, however, I have never fished for 
them, consequently I can not enlighten you much 
in that direction. 

Have caught a few 
They are about 2 to 2% pounds. 


cutthroat in the Rogue. 
Have been told 


they are fairly plentiful in the river, however, 
as I was fishing for steelhead at the time it 
may be that the lure I was using was not par- 


ticularly attractive to them. 


Being a resident of California I would per- 
haps be expected to say the Klamath River is 
the best stream in the West, however, I have 


fished in all the so-called good streams and lakes 
from Alaska to Roosevelt Dam in Arizona. The 
Rogue River is the last word for trout, steelhead 
and salmon. 

Am happy for this opportunity to be of service 
and I shall look forward to receiving a letter 
from you when you return from your trip. 

If you get an early start from Sacramento 
and step on it, you can get to Grants Pass be- 
fore dark.—Frank J. Rogers. 


Alberta Game Laws 


H. D. R., MICH.:—Complying with your re- 
quest for information on Alberta game laws, 
we are enclosing herewith a copy of the game 
laws. Although this is a 1928 copy, there has 
been no change this season. 

You would be better advised to go into the 


headwaters of the Smoky River from Entrance, 
Alberta, rather than into the Prince George 
country. Hunters and trappers coming into Ed- 
monton, Alberta, game very plentiful 
along the sources of the Smoky, moose, 
deer and bear being plentiful. Cougars have also 
wade their appearance in this and are 
said to be quite thick. 

Entrance is near Jasper Park on the Canadian 
may be 


report 


section 


National Railways. First-class guides 

obtained there for from $5 to $6 a day. Ed- 
monton outfitters can supply you with any 
equipment which you may need.——Jack Kelly. 








A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 











DaOnOnan WANG SANG, ’ 





Free Service Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go Information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sup- 
scriber (indicate which). 


Name...... 


ANI aa , 


Areas 52 5 eae 
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Opposite Penn. R. R. Station 


New York’s new hotel truly ex- 
pressive of the greatest city. 
1200 pleasant rooms each 
with Servidor, bath, circulat- 
ing ice water and radio 
provisions. 


ROOMS from $3.00 


© G. KILL, General Manager 
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Hanson’s Canadian Camps 
Sabaskong Bay—Brooks Lake 
Lake of Woods District 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada 
and enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black 
Bass, Lake Trout, Wall Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of 
the Canadian Woods, yet you will be as- 
sured of accommodations of the highest or- 
der and a wonderful FISHING TRIP. 

’ A special circular sent on request giv- 
ing full information. 


KENDALL HANSON 
Rainy River, Ontario, or 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
Phone Lawndale 5040 














‘Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole”. 


| Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, | 
| Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 
| Write us for information and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale 
Plummer Hunting Co. 


Big Gare Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER wyYo. 











Let Us Take You On This 
FALL HUNT 


for Elk, Sheep, Goat, Deer, and 
Bear. Very finest equipment. 


STONEBRAKER BROTHERS 
Orofino Idaho 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


NLP LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


CAMPING 


By Horace Kephart 

The author is one of America’s best known 
authorities on camping and his experience 
and advice are invaluable to others enjoying 
outdoor trips. 

This book tells you how to build camp fires, 
outfitting, etc. It is practical and instructive 
and at the same time interesting reading. 

$1.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. enver, Colo. 
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Book Reviews 
Desert Mavericks, by Eve Ganson. 


Wallace 


Hebberd, Santa Barbara. 54 pages, copiously 
illustrated. $2.00. 

Rollicking rhymes accompanying humorous | 
pen-and-ink sketches of the animals and odd 


creatures of the desert. For both children and 


grown-ups. 


The Game Fishes of Canada. 
Railway Co., Montreal. 
in colors. 


Canadian Pacific | 
45 pages, illustrated 


This is a popular treatment of Canada’s game | 


fishes, describing chiefly the habits of the fish 
and the common methods of taking them. The 
chief source of this splendid volume’s delight to 
the fisherman will be the accurate color repro- 
ductions of the fishes. 


Where Goes the River, by Albert S, Tousley. 
Tepee Press, Iowa City, Iowa. 296 pages, 
illustrated. $5.00 postpaid. 


A very detailed account of tke first trip by 


canoe over the entire 2,500-mile course of the | 


Mississippi, from source to Gulf. 

Fish Are Such Liars! by Roland Pertwee. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 
59 pages. 


A vivacious, humorous little volume. 
a British novelist and sportsman, 
of Old Trout and Rainbow, the inhabitants of 
a French chalk stream, and of how they come 
to grips with a fisherman who turns out to have 
been an old war-time friend. 


The Ecology and Economics of Oneida Lake 
Fish, Nos. 3 and 4, of the Roosevelt Wild 


Life Annals. Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Syracuse University. 548 
pages, illustrated. 


This thorough and scholarly study is the joint 
work of Charles C. Adams and T. L. Hankin- 
son. It discusses the fish in Oneida Lake from 
the scientific, economic and sporting viewpoints. 
An invaluable volume for ichthyologists. 


Prospector’s Field-Book and Guide, by H. S. 
Osborn. 
364 pages, illustrated. 


This handy and compact volume is intended 
aid the outdoorsman in the search for, and 
the easy determination of, ores and other useful 
minerals. This is its ninth edition, revised and 
enlarged by M. W. von Bernewitz. Probably no 
other book on this subject is more complete and 
helpful. We recommend it to every lover of 
the out-of-doors, whether at present interested 
in prospecting or not. 


to 


On the Wings of a Bird, by Herbert Ravenel 
Sass. Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. 
334 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 


A book of essays about the birds and animals 
who make rendezvous in the deep cypress woods 
and the mysterious, semi-tropical swamps of the 
Carolina lowlands. ‘Those who cherish beautiful 
descriptions of nature will like this book. 


Pertwee, | 
tells the story | 


Henry Carey Baird & Co., New York. 


Walk, Look & Listen, by Raymond T. Fuller. | 


The John Day Co., New York. 295 pages. 


$2.50. 


The purpose of this book is to suggest definite 


and easily accessible objectives for nature walks 
with children. It is a chatty and diversified 
book of nature study, 
incomplete. Its distinctions, as 
“Telling the Evergreens Apart,” 
and it is sadly lacking in material on the West 
and Middle West. Nevertheless children will 
enjoy it. 


in the chapter 


Sailing Craft, edited by Edwin J. Schoettle. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 786 pages, 
illustrated. $12.00. 


A book to delight the eye and mind of the 
man who gazed on and loved a yacht. It is 
one of. the most complete books on sailing and 
racing ever published, though it frankly special- 
izes on discussions of the smaller boats. Among 
those who contribute chapters are many of the 
famous boat designers and amateur sailormen 
of the day. A wide gamut is struck, from 
Thomas Lipton writing on international racing 


down to a chapter on racing canoes. 


but shallow and often , 


are superficial; | 
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CRUISING-FISHING-HUNTING, Lake of the Woods, Ontario 
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Bees 
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For Charter to private parties, thoroughly equipped, 
boards with motors, guides, everything for 
MUSKIES, NORTHERN PIKE, BASS in season. 


A TRIP OF A LIFETIME. 








50 ft. CABINED CRUISER *““LAKE OF ISL ES’ a 


electric lighted, gooa meals and berths, 
a complete outing. 
BIG 


For information, rates, reservations, write or wire 
LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO., Drayton, North Dakota 


Home Port of Cruiser, Rainy River, Ontario 


carries out- 
LAKE TROUT—May, Sept., Oct. 


OCTOBER. 


June, 
GAME IN 








Hunt In Old Mexico 


Buck guaranteed to each license, 
also plenty of bear, lion'and turkey. 
One million acres of absolutely 
virgin territory. American 
guides. We guarantee full 





protection to all parties. 


Best references, 
Address 


X BAR L CATTLE CO. 


BILL FARNSWORTH 
(Colonia Garcia, Chih.) Mexico 


prices right. 











Established 
1860 









Specimens, Natu- 
rally and Artisti- 
cally Mounted to 
Order. Skins 
Tanned and Made 
into Rugs and 
Mats with Mount- 
ed Heads, Large 
Stock of Game 


All Work Dur- 
ably Made and 
Guaranteed 
Moth Proof. 
Several hundred 
Thousand Satis- 
fied Customers. 
Not Responsible 





Heads, Animals, z =~ 

Birds, Horns and Cerhougs Se Pine | 

Antlers for Sale or Call or W sla for | 
to Rent. Price List. | 


FRED SAUTER | 


Leading Taxidermist of America 
42 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 

















BIG GAME HUNTING J 
IN OLD MEXICO 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game on 
the beautiful “Rancho El Mesa Grande,” 
beyond the last frontier and the 18th 
Amendment, in virgin country. Guided by 
Americans who know Mexico. You are 
absolutely safe in this part of Mexico. We 
have just purchased an 87,000 acre mesa 
where there has been no hunting for 20 years. 
If you want your party to be one of the 
first in this country, write or wire 


BIRD D. CASHION 


606 Moore Building 


San Antonio Texas 

















Fish and Hunting Territory | 
for Sale 


100 Miles in area, located in the Province of Quebec, 
St. Maurice Region; fishing species; trout of all kinds; 
pike, -pickerel, etc.; principal spe s of game; moose, 
deer, etc. This territory is easily accessible by auto or 
railway and most convenient for private preserve or even 
sufficient for a club. No conditions to be discussed be- 
fore a thorough exploration has been made by the pro- 
posed purchasers and after reference to the Minister of 
Fisheries, Quebec, Canada. Apply to Philippe Bigue, 
Three-Rivers, Que., Canada. 




















Greater Hunting Joy 


Prolong the pleasure of your hunt by having 
your big game skilfully mounted. Moose, bear, 
sheep, caribou, goats and all others look alive when 
mounted by Jonas Bros. Art Taxidermy catalog show- 


ing famous mountings, free. 
MUaster Taxidermists 
Ne) 








| Africa “The Hunter’ s Paradise” 
SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 
American Guides in East Africa 
Arusha, Tanganyika Territory 





| 
| 








| The latest report from Sledentest: 
| “Mr. A. S. Crites and son of Bakersfield, California, 


secured in twelve days actual hunt the following 
game: 2 elephants, 3 rhino, 1 buffalo, 1 gnu, 3 
hartebeests, 2 Thompson gazelles, 1 impalla, ! 


| bushbuck and 1 zebra.’ 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Information through COLOMAN JONAS 
1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
or 


Direct from Siedentopf Brothers, Mbulu, A 
ykia Territory, East Africa. 


rusha, Tangan 
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Book 


Get your Boating and Camping 
books from Outdoor Life 
Shop, Denver, Colo. 














[British ‘Columbia| 
for your Fall Hunt 


Moose, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Black Bear. 


For Information write 


JENSEN BROS. 


Dome Creek, B. C. Canada 
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Drawn by A. L Ripley 


Rocky Mountain 
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Thirty-Second Year 
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ET this be followed by a reading of the 
ancient story of King Midas, who got 
his wish that all things he would touch 
would turn to gold, and who became 

miserable because he had got his wish: 

A few years ago there was a powerful indus- 
trialist by the name of Backus. 
dams in the Ontario-Minnesota border region, in 
that forest and lake parad’se formed by the 
Quetico Forest Reserve (Canadian) and the 
Superior National Forest (American). This man 
advanced a plan to remake the vast string of 
lakes in this region by putting in dams and rais- 
ing their natural levels 5 to, in one case, &2 feet. 
This would have changed one of the few remain- 
ing Eden spots of our continent into an inferno 
of whitened dead trees, islands wholly or partly 
submerged, and fluctuating water levels destruc- 
tive to the eggs of game fish and to the water’s- 
edge plants that provide food for migratory birds. 
Navigation would have been retarded by the 
dams, and fire hazard dangerously increased by 
the rotting trees that in times of low water would 
have lain like forlorn spectres around the thou- 
sands of miles of water line. All this for what? 
Why, for “more power.” And who would use 
this power? Nobody knew nor to this day has 
been able to find out, as everyone but the indus- 
trial-minded Backus said there was plenty of 
electric power already. 


OW this plan, which would have sacrificed 
one of our last great wilderness regions to the 
designs of an arch-destroyer, is being seriously 
considered by an International Joint Commission. 
If it were not for the militant Quetico-Superior 
Council, backed by the Izaak Walton League, 
Backus’ insidious idea might yet be put over. 
This Quetico-Superior Council, composed of 
naturalists, and public-spirited men and women 
of every interest and shade. of opinion, has ex- 
posed the Backus plan and now stands forth 
openly advocating that Canada and the United 
States join hands to make this Rainy Lake 
watershed practically inviolate. Neither flood- 
ing, draining, extensive logging nor road-building 
would be allowed to further mar these mighty 


4 


lakes and streams, their forests and shores. A 





He owned power 


vast wilderness kingdom, four 
times the size of Yellowstone, 


would be guarded by the joint 
governments, set aside to delight 
the of hunters 
and fishermen. 

We take this opportunity 


souls travelers, 


to 
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The Divine Right of the Dollar 


rial) 
congratulate the Council for having so far saved 
this beautiful territory from short-sighted and 
selfish industrialists. We also wish to goon record 
as being wholeheartedly behind the Council's later 
plan. Our Conservation Department this month 
contains a comprehensive description of what this 
plan would mean to recreationists, and what 
steps are necessary to successfully execute it. 
We earnestly solicit the support of our readers 
for this project. 

HE that Mr. 

Oberholtzer and the Council are of the same 
type that fought Will Krietenstein a couple of 
years ago when he was exposing the Indiana 


commercial forces oppose 


power dams that were ruining the famous Tip- 

The dams would flood the river 
and fifteen later 
remove the flow and expose the river bottom 
down to the very bed. Fish couldn't live in such 
a channel, and recreationists had to forsake the 


pecanoe River. 


one moment, minutes would 


lovely Tippecanoe bottoms. 

\ll this was defended by the industrializers, 
just as every idea that has the germs of money- 
making in it is defended by them, with no thought 
of the direct and indirect result in terms of hu- 
man happiness. Penny wise and pound foolish! 
How many people have been gulled by promoters 


into draining swampland that proved to be 
useless for farming, one can only guess. A few 


years ago money was poured into such projects. 
Too often only the promoter got anything from 
the scheme. But the indirect sufferers were the 
sportsmen and nature lovers, for great stretches 
of land rich in luscious wildfowl food were for- 
saken and forgotten—barren and useless to 
cither man or bird. 

As a class, we sportsmen must stand against 
the moncy-grubbers. Their whole philosophy, 
based upon the Divine Right of the Dollar, is 
valueless, devitalizing.. Red-blooded men know 
that there are things in this world more valuable 
than money. Fishing and hunting, 


healthy in body and wholesome in mind in the 


growing 


enjovment of God's great outdoors, are some of 
these 
warming capitalist shall be allowed to spoil our 


things. No paunchy, fat-jowled, chair- 


forests, pollute our streams, destroy our remain- 
ing fish and game at will, without 
a fight. 
Yes, we will fight till Doomsday, 
4 : if necessary, to resist the fat-fin- 
gered Midases who would bring 
our forests and streams under the 
sway of the dollar sign. 
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Many duck blinds and hunters were passed on our trip down the river 





The author of this expose does not tinuous example of “how to keep from growing old.” 

Every mallard that comes down the Illinois to linger dur- 
ing the open season because of the tons of feed tossed out 
seems to have a dollar sign on it when viewed by the pot- 
hunters. Want ten, fifteen, twenty-five, 100 mallards at 
75 cents to $1 apiece? Easy. Want a couple of hundred 
shipped to your club? Another easy job. The Illinois River 


i:ditor’'s Note: 
wish his name to be known because of the personal dan- 
ger in which the lawbreakers herein referred to might 
place him. The author is a well-known sportsman, and 
absolutely reputable. Outooor Lire believes that the 
slaughter on the Illinois River should be thoroughly 
investigated, and a reform brought about. 








so bad but that it corrects itself. In other words, 


after the rain—blue sky. After graft and law- 


country will take on anything, and when Kenneth Roahen, 

the hardboiled game protector, gets too hot on the trail, 

shoot him. And the worst of it, Mr. Sportsman, is that pot 

breaking—straight shooting, peace and a clean-up. shooting the U. S. game protector isn’t an unusually dan- 
Cc 


This procedure may go in most cases but, if you want to gerous trick, judging by results in the Illinois River country. 


see a good exception to the old rule, Illinois’ smelly duck 
situation will furnish it. Another season has been written 
off the books and Illinois still has its game hogs, still wit- 
nesses one of the most disgusting commercial slaughters of 


waterfowl on the continent, still 
(unfortunately) has only one 
U. S. game protector fighting 
for law observance and the ducks 
against overwhelming odds, and 
sportsmen look idly on at the 
farce, while thousands of ducks 
are bootlegged and duck hogs 
get by with most anything. 

This is a severe indictment, 
but one doesn’t have to take any- 
body’s word for it. A couple 
of days in the bad lands of the 
Illinois River will pile up evi- 
dence enough to convince even a 
blind man. Facts can be mar- 
shaled quite easily to show that 
the “river gang,” some of the 
guides, pothunters, night shoot- 
ers and duck sellers laugh at the 
law. And not only do they give 
the statutes the merry ha-ha, but 
they even mock Uncle Sam by 
trying to kill his one game pro- 
tector. The favorite outdoor 
sport along the Illinois during 
the last few years has been 
pot hunting for this game pro- 
tector. Shot down and left 


to die in the lowlands, he 
recovered and since then his 
life has been pretty much a con- 








In appreciation of his fearless efforts to en- 
force the federal game laws in the state of 
Illinois, Kenneth F. Roahen, United States 
game protector, was presented with a platinum 
watch and chain by the Chicago Chapter of the 
Isaak Walton League of America at the ban- 
quet held on the evening of April 19 at the 
Stevens Hotel in that city in conjunction with 
the seventh annual convention of the league. 

The president of the- Chicago Chapter in 
presenting the gift in the presence of about 700 
guests reviewed Mr. Roahen’s activities in the 
cause of wild-life protection since he was ap- 
pointed game protector in that district in 1924. 
He cited the fact that on one occasion Mr. 
Roahen was ambushed by game law violators on 
the Illinois River and seriously injured; told 
how he had been shot at several times by vio- 
lators, and how attempts had been made to de- 
stroy his motor boat and injure or kill him; and 
mentioned the letter received by Mr. Roahen 
from former Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
in commendation of his bravery last December 
in arresting two violators of Federal game laws, 
who, with two others, held guns on him for 
several minutes while he was attempting to ap- 
prehend them, 

The watch presented to Mr. Roahen was in- 
scribed as follows: “Presented to Kenneth 
F. Roahen, who repeatedly has risked his life in 
resisting the lawless destruction of wild life, by 
the Chicago Chapter, Izaak Walton League.” 








HE three men who were indicted for filling Roahen full 
of lead a few years ago were out on bond for three years, 
and when the case was finally tried it was dismissed because 


of lack of witnesses. Last year 
Roahen was shot at four times 
His boat was bombarded like a 
rum runner’s. In 1927 he frus- 
trated a plot to dynamite his boat 
when he was aboard sleeping. 
Yes, sir, this wonderful sport of 
duck shooting surely is a gay 
one for the U. S. game protec- 
tor along the historic old IIli- 
nois. Two years ago this nervy 
warden, who recently was com 
plimented by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine for his courage 
and tact for making a “pinch” 
in the face of three guns held on 
him, was warned not to visit 
the town of X . Roahen 
invaded X———-. He would. 
In five days this warden grabbed 
eleven motorboat shooters. <A 
short time later the gang raided 
his boat, let the gas out of the 
tank so that it would saturate 
the craft, set crossed wires, and 
then hoped that nature would 
take its course. Roahen fooled 
them. A few nights later they 
came back again but Roahen’s 
dog gave the alarm. You have 
to play with the gang and wink 
at violations like motorboat 
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Below—Kenneth Roahen, Uncle Sam’s game protec- 
tor in Illinois, called ‘‘Two Gun Roahen’’ by the 
duck bootleggers. He is shown heré with ducks seized 
not long ago and turned over to the Peoria, IIl., 
hospital. He has had 100 cases since January 1, 1929 





A flock of blue- 
bills on the 
Illinois River 
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shooting, duck selling and pothunting if 
you want to be let alone down there along 
the Illinois. Now don’t get the idea that 
everybody who goes duck hunting along 
the Illinois is a game hog and a law 
violator. Such is not the case, thank the Lord. Roahen 
will be the first one to tell you that the majority of the 
clubs who own shooting grounds and number their mem- 
bership from men in all walks of life are a decent, law-abid- 
ing lot. They have put a lot of money into their properties 
and want to see waterfowl increase. Many of them cooper- 
ate in every way with Uncle Sam’s game protector and wel- 
come the warden whenever he wants to drop in because their 
bag limits are within the law and they haven’t any wood 
ducks tucked away in the bottom of these bags. On the other 
hand there are enough game hogs operating in the lowlands 
to take much of the good taste out of a fellow’s mouth when 
he surveys the duck situation. Some of these sports openly 
boast of shooting the Federal limit all the time and getting 
away with it. The state law says fifteen a day, but the rat- 
tat-tat boys don’t like it. They want to kill more birds than 
the state prescribes, and they do. And this last fall you could 
have gone into the lower river and seen some of the duck 
hogs taking 200 to 300 mallards a day from one blind with 
nary a soul to argue against it. 


in flight 
Illinois River 


\ HERE you and I come in on this practice, Mr. Duck 

Hunter, is best described this way; irrespective of the 
ethics involved or the law, such a slaughter is a direct steal 
upon the game supply which belongs to you, me and hun- 
dreds of thousands of sportsmen who are interested in Amer- 
ica’s waterfowl population. It’s time to call a halt. 

As for the selling of game—well, come along. We'll take 
you to the little town of Y on the lower river and you 
can see the mallards peddled with your own eyes. Flash 
some bills and you can get all the ducks you want. I hunted 
near this town recently, and while there I heard a lot about 
bootlegging ducks. It was hard to believe, and I was so 
skeptical that I had my host take me uptown a half hour be- 
fore train time in order to investigate. My host had not 
exaggerated. Duck hunters were coming in from the back 


country to pile into the Pullman car waiting for them, and 


¥ " 


Oval— Mallards 
near 











the duck market was hitting the high spots. We went to 
the ugly little hotel with the story that just a few green- 
heads were needed to pair off with an excess of hens in the 


bags. Quite openly in the lobby we negotiated for three 
drakes to see how much secrecy was involved in such a 
transaction. 


Nothing to it. By paying 75 cents per bird I could have 
bought 100 ducks. Money was handed over for the three, 
a boy stuck them into my bag, and the job was done. 
On the next trip our party of three was solicited by a tipsy 
duck peddler when we were climbing aboard the car. [ 
saw this fellow sell twenty birds to a hunter who hadn’t met 
with much luck on his week-end trip. Killing time in the 
lobby of the hotel, we experienced the only humorous inci- 
dent of the evening. While sitting there we heard the pro- 
prietor let out an awful squawk. He was roaring because 
some one had sneaked around behind the hotel and stolen a 
big string of mallards which he had planned on selling that 
evening. 

If you want a shipment of sixty ducks sent to you some- 
where in the state, you won’t have much difficulty in 
arranging the shipment. On our last trip to the town of 

‘ we asked the boys who stuck three mallards into 
our sack if he could send us (Continued on page 59) 
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Does, Nn and Florses 


By (aptain (has. cAskins 


AY back, when John A. Logan was still in Con- 
gress, I lived in his home county, Williamson, 
known before and since as “bloody Williamson.” 
Just at that time, though, there were no coal mines, 
no foreigners, and the people, of Southern extraction, were 
kindly disposed towards all the world. 

Thinly settled, Williamson was then a great small game 
country. Timber remained along the creeks, fences were 
made of split rails, with overgrown fence rows; corn, cane 
and field peas were planted, and the land that might be cul- 
tivated this year lay fallow the next, grown up to ragweed. 
3obwhite quail were in amazing numbers, and there were 
wild turkeys, grouse and waterfowl, not 





for he had lived among them when a cub. We used him to 
train puppies, fearing the old dogs might catch him, because 
he made short circles and simply played about. Mon came 
to know me, and if I happened to pass through his head- 
quarters in the Owen Woods, late in the evening, would 
‘trail me. Then I’d drop him a rabbit or a quail if I had 
plenty, which was exactly what Mon knew would happen. 

Some evening, when the wind blew soft and damp from 
the south, I’d ride down to Dave’s house, a mile away. Dave 
would catch up his mule, blow a long call on the cow horn, 
turn loose his dogs, and together we would ride on to Pres- 
ton’s, another half mile. All the way down we would hear 
Preston’s dogs crying a welcome, for they 
knew what was coming. Above all the 





to mention rabbits in the blackberry 
thickets, and squirrels in the big hick- 
ories. One other species of game existed, 
the red fox, with which this reminiscence 
is mostly concerned. 

Neighbors of mine were Preston Abels 
and Dave Cocke, fox hunters. Dave came 
from Mississippi, and Pres or his par- 
ents from Kentucky. Southern tradition 
said foxes were not to be shot, and it 
wasn’t quite safe to shoot one, or to trap 
one, after Old Ben, the great Kentucky 
foxhound, got caught in a steel trap. 
When quail shooting, I have seen from 
one to half a dozen foxes a week, slyly 
and saucily peeping out of a hedgerow, 
no more afraid of a gun than were the 
bird dogs. It was strange to me at first, 
for I was from the North, where we shot 
foxes on sight. They were good to me, 
those Williamson County sportsmen, and 
[ shot quail anywhere the humor took me, 
from Herrin’s Prairie on the north to 
Crab Orchard Creek on the south, a good 
dozen miles, everywhere welcome. Pres- 
ently I had procured a good saddle horse, 
a Morgan saddle, like Pres and Dave, and 
was riding to their hounds. 

Dave was a big, black-bearded man, 
with kindly brown eyes. I have known 
him to climb a hundred-foot hickory rath- 
er than leave a crippled squirrel to suffer. 
Preston was Nordic, clean-cut, ascetic, 
with the chiseled face of an ancient 
Greek. Dave had brought his original 
stock of hounds from Mississippi; Pres- 
ton secured his in Kentucky, but now 
they were all of one pack, fast, true-run- 
ning, clarion-toned, for neither would 











other voices, we could hear Old Ben’s 
great, prolonged musical bellow. Old 
Ben had been leader of the pack for 
three years, the first to strike, the last to 
quit, the truest on scent, never running 
anything but a fox, never making a mis- 
take. Then he disappeared for three days, 
and Pres found him fast in a steel trap, 
down on Crab Orchard Creek, one hind 
leg frozen and dead above the foot. The 
foot dropped off in spite of all that could 
be done, and thereafter the old hound ran 
on three legs. He couldn’t lead that 
pack any more, but neither could they 
throw him out. No matter how long the 
chase, no matter how many miles he 
might be behind, he kept the trail, grim 
and staunch, and eventually had to be 
caught and brought home. He was a 
large, lean-flanked, high-headed calico 
hound, with big, soft eyes that belied his 
character, I used to get sorry for Ben 
when I heard him coming, with the pack 
long since gone out of hearing, and 
would try to head him off to take him 
home. He’d come hopping along on his 
one hind leg, now and then filling the 
woods with a bellowing roar, as though 
to encourage himself. Reaching me, he’d 
circle with a wary eye and a wag of his 
tail, then strike the trail beyond and so on 
his way. Nothing but death could stop 
Old Ben, but death came pretty close to 
stopping him by and by, as you shall hear. 

Reaching Preston’s, we’d put up the 
horses, kennel the hounds, and go in, for 
there was no hurry about starting. Pres 
was an old bachelor who lived with his 








tolerate a yelping dog. The pack would 
catch a red fox on top the ground, if 
permitted, which they rarely were. Our hunters hated 
to sacrifice one of their foxes, and when the little 
beast began to run in short circles, tiring, the dogs were 
headed off. 


ROM where the quarry jumped, from the course he took, 

or for other reason unknown to me, Pres and Dave 
seemed to know every fox just as well as they knew the dogs. 
These foxes had been named; as Mon Russell, Little Dill, 
Old Bill, Limber Legs, Fanny Owen, and many others. Mon 
Russell was a tame fox, that is, he had been raised tame and 
had then gone wild on reaching maturity. He was named 
after another neighbor of mine, a good fellow but easy-go- 
ing. Mon Russell, the fox, had less fear of people than 
other foxes, and did more mischief, since he would return 


to the home where he was raised, and carry off chickens in 
plain daylight. 


Neither was he much afraid of the hounds, 


Captain Chas. Askins 


mother, and she didn’t mind his one bad 
habit of fox hunting. Along about 11 
o'clock, Pres would put on the coffeepot, warm up a 
corne pone, slice some boiled ham, look up a dish of 
honey, and we’d eat a second supper. Well enough to do 
that, for when we did start we might be all night in the sad- 
dle, and possibly until noon next day. Then Dave got out on 
the porch and blew his horn long and loud, for that was a 
part of the game. That fox horn could be heard 3 miles 
on a still night, and old men who could no longer ride would 
lie awake and listen for the start. Immediately Old Ben 
let out a roar. He had been left at home before now, and 
he remembered it. 

Dave rode a tall, rangy black mule, that was a natural 
fence jumper, when his rider had dismounted. That mule 
could clear a 5-foot fence, standing flat-footed, but if driven 
at the fence, with a rider up, would be sure to refuse it. 
Dave was the oldest of the lot of us, and yet the youngest 
and most active. He was always ahead or maybe we let him 
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keep in front because he was so handy about letting down 
fences. Then, too, his ears were the keenest and he was 
rarely thrown out by the hounds. Preston had a fine-look- 
ing mare which would take any fence in her stride, but in- 
variably knocked off the top rail, whether the fence was low 
or high. My own big Kentucky horse was a single footer, 
with a turn of speed, and went over fences with a smooth 
stride, 


JOW if we wanted a long run we would try Old Bill, for 
he would go away for the Big Muddy River, circle and 
come back, a good 20-mile run. For a shorter run we knew 
where to jump Little Bill, who would play around Crab 
Orchard, down to Dead Creek and back. I had in mind a 
short run, for I wanted to shoot the next day. 

“Why not give Mon Russell a bit of exercise?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Scent is too good,’ Pres declared. “They might catch 
him. We will start Old Bill and you will hear the prettiest 
running tonight that you ever heard in your life.” 

Dave agreed, and he told Pres that this was one night 
when he’d find the black hound Logan the first back to Old 
Bill’s den, for that fox after making his run would take to a 
den when he got tired, a den very close to where we ought to 
start him. 

Everything turned out as planned, but nobody could 
tell which hound was first at Old Bill’s hole in the 
ground, for none of us was very near the dogs when that 
happened. After a 20-mile run without untoward happen- 
ing, except that Preston’s mare fell over a fence, and I lost 
my hat, we got home at daylight, kenneled the dogs and 
found a warm breakfast awaiting us, and Mrs. Abels scold- 
ing us for a lot of hair-brained kids. Old Ben came in while 
we were eating, having made the complete round and found 
the fox in his hole. Ben never bothered about a holed-up 
fox—that ended the chase. 

Later on, one winter’s night when the weather appeared 
threatening to Dave, we concluded to give Mon Russell a 
short run and call it a day. We knew that it would be best 
not to take Old Ben because he would be so hard 


That didn’t prove to be the case, for the other dogs 
joined the black hound, and led off to the east in a tremen- 
dous burst of speed. Back in the kitchen I heard Old Ben 
raise a howl also. 

“Mon Russell out for a chicken before the storm sets in,” 
Dave declared with conviction. We followed fast, down a 
lane which ran parallel with the course the dogs had taken. 
then across the “big” road, where Preston’s mare took the 
Fisher fence in her stride, knocking off the top rail, so that 
[ could follow. Dave jumped off his mule, over went the 
big beast, and he was hard after us, hardly losing the pace. 


N ON RUSSELL it must have been, for he went direct 

for his home woods. But the dogs were crowding him 
so fast, that he had no time for his usual dodging, but went 
as straight as the crow flies for the headwaters of Richland 
Creek, 7 miles away. That was one of the fastest runs we 
ever had, and for once, notwithstanding riding at night is 
not so simple as taking fences in daylight, we kept near the 
dogs. Dave was jubilant, for we (Continued on page 83) 

















Left—A fine type oi 
fox hunter. Photo by 
courtesy of F. A. Curtis 
and Lou Smith 
Below—The leader 
of the pack. Photo 
by courtesy of Lou 
Smith 
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to catch once he got started. It had been a 
warm winter day, and I had shot in my shirt 
sleeves; even now it was a calm starlit night, 
not a breath of air; but the coming storm could 
be felt. Preston had a touch of rheumatism, 
and it was more marked than usual, and Ben 
clumped into the room when we called him, with- 
out his common animated wags, which threatened 
to throw his one hind leg entirely off balance. 

Probably we never would have gone that night, 
except for an argument between Pres and Dave. 
Preston had bred the black hound, Logan, and 
given him to Dave, maybe as the cull of a litter, 
but now he threatened to lead the pack. Pres 
held that the hound was running cunning, mak- 
ing cut-offs to get in the lead, but Dave was no 
less emphatic in asserting that Logan had the 
heels and the nose to hold the lead, no matter 
the distance. This night we intended to stay 
close enough to the dogs to tell whether or not 
the black hound steadily held to the track. Do- 
ing that might or might not require fast riding, 
depending upon Mon Russell, and the humor he 
was in—whether he circled or shot away to the 
north, which he did sometimes. We got away, 
with Old Ben standing hopefully at the kitchen 
door, knowing that he wouldn’t be allowed to go, 
but hopeful to the last minute. My final glimpse 
was of the old fellow, head raised, pathos in the 
big, brown eyes. 


HE horn blown and the dogs released, they 

made their customary rampant play, with 
noisy mouthing before starting off, this dog and 
that attempting to break away, though they knew 
very well that they would have to follow at heel 
until they reached the woods. Before we were 
out of the barnyard the black hound threw up 
his head, felt the air for an instant, and let out 
a tremendous bellow. Pres laughed. “Your 











Logan dog is after mom’s cat.” he said. 
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eA Story of Outwitting 
eAlaska’s Famous “Ovis 
dalli’’ and of the Bag- 
ging of a ‘Record Moose 


A: 
hunt down on the Alaska 


Peninsula and was planning to re- 
turn home from Seward last June, 
when Gus Gelles remarked parenthet- 
ically: “It does seem a bit of a shame as 
that you should quit the finest hunting section in the western 
hemisphere without having a try for Alaska’s big, white 
mountain sheep and the Kenai Peninsula monster moose, 
You say you'll come back for them another year. Well, you're 
sixty-three now, and who knows where you'll be a year hence? 
Then, again, I’m not so sure a man of your years and weight 
could negotiate those sky-scraping peaks in the Chickaloon if 
you put it off too long. Those rams are sure high-minded. 
They don’t come down into the valley and lay their heads in 
your lap, no, not by a damn sight. You'll work for those 
babies, if you ever worked in your life, and the finest heads 
in the whole territory come out of the Chickaloon, Come on, 
be a sport—stay up here with us for the summer and see tor 
yourself just how different a full hunt in Alaska is from any 


? 


experience you have ever had in the wilderness. Who knows : 
You may bring down a record head. And, besides, you'll 
acquire a lot of information about Alaska, entirely outside of 
hunting, which you simply cannot appreciate in advance. 

The argument was unanswerable and 
Gelles most persuasive. I wired my wife to 
join me, and thus commenced a wonderful 
sojourn of five months in the most pictur- 
esque section of that vast territory, which 
will be a glorious memory for years to come. 

Seventy-five miles north of the pictur- 
esque town of Anchorage and conveniently 
reached by the Alaska Railroad, lies the 
Chickaloon Valley. A wild and tortuous 
glacial river makes its way from the head 
of the valley, 30 miles distant, to its junc- 
tion with the Matanuska. Towering and 
precipitous mountains rise to a height 
of 7,000 and 8,000 feet above sea level 
on either side, upon which an occasion- 
al sheep or goat may be seen through 
the binoculars. The first impression on 
the mind of the hunter is that the game 
is scarce. Not so, however. But it is 
decidedly shy and inclined to keep out 
of sight. The Alaska Guides, Inc., 
outtit has established two permanent 
camps in the valley, about 10 miles 
apart. Deep, transverse gorges lead 
into the valley from both sides, and 
it is up in the high basins formed by 
these gorges that the sheep will be 
found, frequently on the far side of 
the range. The game is not precisely 
what one would call plentiful. But 
there is every evidence of its being 
little hunted, with the result that the 
horns are mightily developed and con- 
stitute prizes in the highest sense of 
the word. Out of six sheep that were 


ND it all came about in this 
wise: I had just completed 
a splendid Kodiak bear 












“Take me where there’s diamond hitches, 
Chickaloon guides and bacon flitches ; 
Where the cayuse bells are jingling 

And the sheep-meat odor’s mingling 

With the cussin’ of the cook.”—Trail Song. 








Top—Mountain sheep on the Kenai Peninsula 
Bottom—A hunting outfit snagged on 
a sand-bar in the Kenai River 


aloon Trail 


to Kenat 


By 
‘Robert Frothingham 


taken by our party, five of them were 
over ten years old, and resembled 
nothing so much as reduced-in-size 
replicas of Ovis poli, with their ex- 
ceedingly graceful and extended curl, 
in contrast with the heavy and close- 
ly-set horns of Ovis canadensis. The 
animal averages in weight between 
250 and 300 pounds, and the oldsters are wary beyond words. 
They seem to realize that the hunter is seeking them out from 
the others and act accordingly. Where we saw several flocks 
of ewes and lambs, from twenty to fifty in each, and, here and 
there, a bunch of young rams, with immature horns, at no 
time did we see more than three or four at the most of the 
genuine old-timers, and they were perched ’way up on some 
lofty spur with the whole of creation spread out below them 
and clearly within sight, including the hunter. And such 
horns! Surely, they were worth traveling to Alaska even to 
see, not to mention bagging a couple of ’em. It was quite 
apparent that Gus Gelles hadn’t overstated the situation one 
whit when he emphasized the necessity for real climbing 
if one hoped to win a trophy. In other words, sheep-hunting 
in Alaska is not an elderly man’s game, and I began to 
wish I could quietly slip back about twenty years or more 
like “Conrad in quest of his youth,” but with a very different 
object in view. True, these sky-piercing peaks have con- 
venient foothills but they are carpeted with 
age-old moss into which one’s feet sink sev- 
eral inches at every step, together with knee- 
high blue-berry bushes that clutch at one’s 
ankles with an insistence that is tiring in the 
extreme ascending, and nothing less than 
hazardous on the downward path. A young 
man’s game, in very truth, and yet—and 
vet !'! What a fine thing it is to have 
the mind and the spine synchronize! I could 
not but call to mind that famous bit of phi- 
losophy of the great Frenchman, Gautier: 
“Life’s rewards, materially speaking, 
seem cheap as we draw near them. 
Fortune likes to give slippers to those 
who have wooden legs and gloves to 
those without hands. The inheritance 
which might have enabled us to live 
at our ease usually comes to us on the 
day of our death.” 

[ would rather take one of those 
wonderful heads into camp than close 
an advertising contract for $250,000 
but—would my “spine synchronize” ? 

It was a beautiful day on September 
1 when we dangled into Chickaloon 
Valley with a pack train of fourteen 
cayuses imported from the “Outside,” 
for it is worthy of note that Gelles’ 
outfit is the first to introduce the use 
of horses in connection with Alaskan 
hunting. From time immemorial, all 
packing on the trail in Alaska has 
been done mostly by the animal, man, 
and it is a sight to see a packer toddie 
off with 60 to 75 pounds on his back 





A Yukon 

white sheep. 

Photo by 
Wilson 
Potter 
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for a 10-mile trek 
up hill and down 
dale. Indeed, that 
is the method yet 
in vogue down on 
the Peninsula and 
on Kodiak Island, 
where horses are 
simply out of the 
question. There 
were two enthusi- 
astic and husky 
young Harvard 
students in our 
party who had 
spent the summer 
tramping over the 
territory and were 
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borhood, when this 
old pariah dashed 
out from under a 
bluff up which we 
had been slowly 
making our way, 
and before I could 
get off my horse 
and draw my rifle 
from the = saddle 
scabbard, he had 
put not less than 
250 yards between 
us. It was a 
straightaway run- 
ning shot, and I 
took a chance with 
that bobbing white 





hard as_ nails: rump, with more 
Messrs. Sam Ham- 8g as , luck than anything 
ill of Princeton, Left—The only spot in the Chickaloon where horses were of any use in hunting else. My bullet 
N. §., and Jerry Right—A typical Alaska cache went a trifle low 
Petrasch of New and broke his left 
York. And it was quite eloquent of the difference between foreleg, just above the hoof. He stopped for a brief moment 


us when they started up the mountain on one side of the 
valley astride of ‘shanks’ horses,” while I found my way 
up on the other side “forking” a cayuse who had his work 
cut out for him, with 200 pounds on his back. However, 
luck happened to be with me, for I was the first one to bring 
meat into camp and an exceptionally fine head as well. 


HE red gods were most certainly kind to me that morn- 

ing. Earl Olmstead, one of the guides who had been 
assigned to me, an ex-ranchman from Idaho who had found 
his way up into Alaska, certainly understood how to tool 
those two cayuses up to a lofty basin where horses had no 
business to be. We ran onto an old ram, flocking all by 
himself. Beyond question he had been 
driven out by a more youthful rival for 
the favor of the ewes, and had nothing 
but a hopelessly solitary life to face for 
the remainder of his days. These are 
the tragedies of the wilderness. “The 
survival of the fittest” is the all-em- 
bracing law, and it is really a mercy to 
remove the victims of it. Such veterans 
are actually outcasts from the various 
bands, with the result that they occa- 
sionally are found grazing all alone on 
lower levels than the younger element 
who frequent the wind-blown peaks up 
in the blue. We hadn’t the remotest 
idea there were any sheep in the neigh- 


An odious comparison—for the horse 
















and turned broadside, and my trusty ’scope sight did the 
rest. He was really a magnificent specimen, with a 13'%- 
inch base, 39-inch curl and a spread of 22 inches. Weight 
fully 300 pounds, the ridges on his horn indicating an age 
of ten years and over. And, gentle reader, if anyone ever 
tells you that an old ovis dalli is tough eating, you send him 
to me for refutation. That ram was the tenderest meat | 
ever put my teeth into, and I learned, subsequently, from 
the guides, that the old ones are always the best eating in 
Alaska. It happened that the two youngsters who had 
started off on so gallant a hike the first day, accumulated 
a touch of buck fever and returned empty-handed. They 
more than made up for it, however, a few days later, as 

the accompanying illustration indicates. 


On the Talkeetna Trail 


N Y SECOND ram was considerably 

more of an accomplishment in a 
variety of ways. In the first place, he 
had a massive head with uniformly 
worn points: “dubbed off,” as the euides 
express it, both horns being exactly the 
same length, to the fraction of an inch 
—something for which I had been look 
ing for years and which I prize most 
highly. Incidentally, he gave me as ex- 
citing a hunt as I ever had, practically 
all day long, and just take it from me, 
he was worth it. It was precisely 9:30 
a. m. when Olmstead and I spotted this 


The fallen monarch of the Kenai 
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fellow, .raveling with a much younger companion, ’way up 
on a razor-edge ridge constituting the very mountain top. 
It was sort of suggestive of father and son to see this 
strangely-assorted pair dangling along together at that dizzy 
height, and we wondered if they would come off their perch, 
so to speak, as there was not the slightest chance of taking 
the horses up that giddy grade. They were more than 
leisurely in their gait, and it was fully two hours before 
they began to descend the mountain and came to a rest on 
a jutting crag about 1,500 feet from 
the top. 

From where we were watching, it 
looked as if we might get above them 
if they stayed where they were long 
enough for me to “make the grade.” 
As it was getting towards midday, 
the time when they are apt to lie 
down for a snooze, we decided to 
make the attempt. It took three 
solid hours for me to get on a 
level with their eyrie, at which 
time it was perfectly apparent that 
we could not get within rifle shot of 
them without being seen. What to 
do? Olmstead, who had observed my 
frequent stops on account of wind 
and knees, began to question the wis- 
dom otf the only move left: climb to 
the very top of the mountain, follow 
along on the ridge for about a mile 
to a spot where it dropped to approx- 
imately the level of their resting 
place, with the possible chance of 
their coming in that direction when 
they resumed their travels. It was 
a choice of either that or acknowl- 
edging myself beaten, and I was 
hardly ready to throw up the sponge 
so ingloriously without at least one 
more effort. So, on and upwards we 
toiled, over boulders and _ wicked 
rock-slides that looked like shale 
from beiuw. And there’s no denying 
[ was “all in” when we reached the 
topmost ridge of that mighty moun- 
tain. 


W=* COULDN'T see the rams and 
could only hope they were pro- 
longing their nap sufficiently for us to 
get down to a bit of rim rock where 
they might or might not pass when 
they started on the move. And when 
we got there, we had no way of 
knowing whether they had already 
gone on or were still nodding on their sunny crag. So we 
sat down to wait and watch. It was 4 o'clock when we saw 
them jogging slowly along in our direction, feeding as they 
went. There was a fine big patch of grass just below our 
friendly rim rock, less than 100 yards distant. Maybe they 
would include it in their itinerary, in which case ? Half 
an hour later, they wandered into our bailiwick. It was 
a prone shot, and as near an absolutely dead sure thing 
as might be—and one bullet did the work. The old veteran 
dropped like a plummet, rolled fully 300 yards down the 
grassy slope and stopped in a hollow, unscratched and un- 
harmed. His young companion ran a few yards, stopped and 
looked at the rolling object, then slowly made his way up 
over the ridge and out of sight. i 














Just as he fell in his tracks 


ends being nearly as heavy beam as the base; a spread 
of 23 inches at the tips and 24% inches at the bend. Age, 
approximately twelve years. The horns were scarred and 
chipped and almost dark brown in color. Yes, he was an 
old un and doubtless the survivor of many a wicked set-to 
with less qualified rivals. Just what the attachment might 
have been that made buddies of a two-year-old ram and 
that old, battle-scarred veteran would be interesting to know. 

Perhaps some of my readers may not know of the gristle 
“shock-absorber” that an old _ big- 
horn carries at the back of his neck, 
immediately behind his horns. Any 
hunter who has ever witnessed a 
fight between a couple of rams will 
appreciate the necessity for some- 
thing of the kind. They draw off 
from each other for about 25 feet 
and come together with a crash that 
can be heard for a quarter of a mile. 
If they didn’t have that heavy bunch 
of gristle, they most certainly would 
have broken necks instead. «(See 
illustration. ) 

When I reached camp that night 
[ found that each of the young 
men had filled his bag, the best 
one having been taken by Hamill, 
who had landed a head with 43%- 
inches curl, 13%4-inches base, with a 
spread of 27 inches. He surely was 
a happy young man. Both he and 
Petrasch had hiked to the very top 
of the range, down into a valley and 
up another, and both had bagged 
their second heads from the same 
bunch, just at dusk. Petrasch’s head 
was but a fraction of an inch smaller 
than Hamill’s and a very fine speci- 
men. What a wonderful thing is 
youth! I’m almost afraid I envied 
those lads, not their heads, but the 
glorious years before them. Our 
sheep-hunting being over, we went 
over a lofty pass into the Talkeetna 
Valley, where Hamill bagged a fine 
caribou. 


ITH five bighorns in camp, 

each of which was over ten 
years of age, I had an opportunity of 
proving (to my own satisfaction, at 
least) a theory that I have held for 
years: the cause of broken horns 
amongst the mountain sheep. Every 
one of these heads showed signs of 
deterioration at the points. Even those horns that were 
not broken were cracking and “brooming” for a length of 
from 3 to 10 inches from the tips, extending to that point 
in the horn where the core terminates, which really means 
the end of vitality, after the animal passes his prime. Of 
course, some horns are broken in fights, but from all I can 
gather such instances are rare. Those are more likely to 
be chipped and scarred on the outer surface of the curve. 
The idea of the rams rubbing their horns’ end off against 
the rocks, etc., I believe to be purely fanciful. I have seen 
one Canadian bighorn, the end of whose horn had grown di- 
rectly into his eye, thus blinding him on one side. If there 
was ever a ram who had a good reason for rubbing the end 
of his horn off against a rock, it was 





It is a strange sight to see the ap- 
parent indifference to danger frequently 
manifested by a sheep or a goat whose 
companion has just been killed. Many 
a good and unexpected head has been 
bagged by the hunter who profited by 
such carelessness on the part of the ap- 
parently nonplussed animal. /.10ther 
old-timer, fully 300 pounds’ weight and 
fat as butter. The horns were 13 inches 
at the base, 32 inches curl, with approxi- 
mately 8 to 10 inches “rubbed” off, the 





FOREST FIRES 


For want of a nail a shoe was lost, 
For want of a shoe a horse was lost, 
For want of a horse a man was lost 
And all for want of a horseshoe nail. 


For want of a forest the stream went dry’ 
For want of a stream the fish all die, 

For want of the fish the fishermen sigh— 
All caused by a fire when the brush was dry, 


By John E. Gribble. 


that one. No, I’m sure that’s not it. A 
casual examination of an old bighorn 
will reveal the fact that the outer coat- 
ing of the horn, so to speak, is annealed 
to the core, as it were, and maintains 
its identity with the core upto the point 
where the latter ends, about 32 inches 
from the base. From that point on, the 
outer structure of the horn solidifies 
for from 5 to 10 inches and constitutes 
the tip. And, just as soon as the animal 
has sufficient (Continued on page 61) 
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NorTHERN WHITE TAILED DEER 
(Virginianus borealis) 


Painted by F. L. Jaques for the Ourpoor Lire Nature Series 
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By Helen °F. Brainerd 





EY, whadaya think this is, a sleeping marathon, or 

are you trying to work out a squatter’s claim on 
f) that bunk? Pile out,” were the words that greeted 
J li me at 4 a. m. the Ist of August, 1927. I threw 
off the saddle blanket, gouged a flock of horse-hairs out of 
my eyes, and saw my ranger husband standing over me 
with a sheep-herder’s breakfast in his hand, a cup of Mocha, 
a hunk of sour dough bread, and a wedge of cheese. Those 
who have never eaten the combination have a treat coming 
and those who have, have their mem- 
ories; after crawling around the grub, 
I shiveringly hauled on my clothes, yes, 
shivering, as the Coyote Range where 
we were camped is almost 2 miles above 
the ocean level on the- eastern slope of 
the Sierras. 

After slapping my saddlebag, to make 
sure I had plenty of ammunition, we 
started on my first sage hen hunt. “We” 
took in Lawson, my husband, Pickles, 
our cocker spaniel, and myself. 

We had worked along a low sagebrush 
ridge just above a little meadow, about 
half a mile from camp, and just as the 
sun was gathering itself together to 
make the jump over the horizon, Pickles 
struck fresh tracks. I slipped a load of 
No. 6s into my little single .20 and had 
just clicked it shut when with a roar 
and cackle two sage hens came boiling 
out of the sage just ahead of me. I had perforated six baby 
milk cans that had been thrown up for me the day before, so 
I could almost smell fried sage hen. 

When I got my thumb out of my eye where the recoil 
of the gun had driven it, the two sage hens were gracefully 
gliding over the ridge. 

After reviling Pickles’ ancestors for thirty generations 
back, for working too far ahead, Lawson ended with a sar- 
castic, “Something sure haywire with that ammunition. You 
should have killed them both, they were only 200 yards 
away.” 

We were nearing the spot where the birds had risen. 
Lawson was just informing Pickles that he would break her 
back in twenty-three separate places when three sage hens 
rose to his left. There were two sharp cracks from 
his little .20 Ithaca, the front bird stopped like it had 
hit a stone wall, the second one made about four 
passes with its wings and fell. 






AFIER milling around for a while and failing to 

locate any more hens, we crossed a little meadow 
to a sagebrush ridge and were just skirting a little 
spring, when we ran smack into a whole 
army of sage hens. Yodeling mavericks! 
There were sage hens everywhere. As 
the Dutchman says, “Millions uff dem 
der were, ach, der was more than dat, der 
vas hundreds uff dem.” I knew I could 
not miss this time, as I counted twenty- 
two distinct gun barrels and at least a 
thousand sage hens. Bang, the noise and 
recoil of my gun brought me to myself 
enough to see the blurs and triple sage 
hens condense into individual birds and 
glide across the meadow to where we 
had hunted in the morning. I was sick, 


[ had a fever, a raging fever; to be exact, 
a sage hen fever. Those of you who have 
been confronted with the problem of 








Pickles tries to bum a ride 









A good day’s hunt 
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which of the six beads on the front of the multi-barreled 
tifle to cover the buck with can understand, yes, and sym- 
pathize. 

“Never mind standing there like an alkalied steer, but 
load your gun. There are more hens just ahead,” Lawson 
grinned at me, then added, “Unless you are just going to 
snap your gun at them to economize on ammunition.” The 
last insult was too much. The fog lifted from the button 
on the top of the last joint of my spinal column, and a 
scene came back to me of a few days 
previous: Lawson standing under a 
cliff landing a 2-pound trout that he had 
been playing for ten minutes, on the end 
of his 3-foot leader. He had just turned 
for a second to make sure that I was 
watching before he netted the trout, 
when it took a turn around a snag and 
snapped the leader. “Always keep your 
lariat and your fishline tight,” I hurled 
back at him. Eureka! I had uncorked 


a fermenting bottle. “You know that 
leader was worn in two,” he choked 
out. That trout was a sore wound as 
there had been several witnesses. “I 


will bet you my share in our mustang 
mule against your new automatic reel 
that I will finish my limit with a 
double,” he bellowed. “Big boy, you 
are faded,” I answered, knowing that he 
had about as much use for an automatic 
reel as old Satan has for six celluloid collars, and that little 
mustang mule, Cactus, who was no bigger than a burro, was 
very dear to my heart since he had piled Lawson, saddle 
all, over his head, thereby making another weak spot in 
bulwark of sarcasm. 


and 
age 
'y 


6 ATCH Pickles,’ Lawson said, after we had moved 

on about 100 yards. Her ears were cocked up and 
where her stump of a tail should have been was a blur. She 
passed a big sagebrush, returned to it, paused a fraction of 
nothing, then darted under it and shot out the other side, 
one jump behind a big sage hen. It was a straightaway 
shot and like shooting at a target; I squeezed hardware 
and the ground flew up and hit my first sage hen. 
A few seconds later Pickles came prancing in 
with it. 

It was a rusty, weathered old granny that looked 
like a squinch owl that had been shot through a 
rusty chokebore backward, and afterward proved 
to have wonderful wear-resisting qualities when in 
contact with boiling water, but it could not have 
looked better to me if it had been a purple ostrich 
dressed in a swallow-tailed coat. 

We had not gone 300 yards farther 
when I had two more half-grown birds 
with three shots. Lawson had had sev- 
eral chances at singles, but he was deter- 
mined on a “double.” We were just about 
to turn when Pickles darted behind 
Lawson and raised three young chickens. 
One went over his left shoulder and 
straight ahead of him, the other two in 
the opposite direction. The one that 
went over his shoulder had not gone 20 
feet when his right-hand barrel took the 
head, neck and back off it. He whirled 
to that strained position when the feet 
point one way and the gun points the 
other way; (Continued on page 65) 
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The ducks that are ‘‘;umped’’ are easy ones to get 


The iwhtway - 


H. NE. Laing 


ID you ever crouch in the cover on the rim of a 
prairie lake and experience the thrills of the duck 
4 flightway, on a day when the thrashing brown 
rushes are bending before a nor’wester that is 
driving the pounding whitecaps merrily, and the canvas- 
backs are really on the move? That, to my simple mind, is 
the very cream of duck shooting. The birds must be com- 
ing across the lake shore, bent on speeding from lake to 
lake or lake to marsh, a good long objective, anyway, travel- 
ing under full steam, a clip that most sports are ready to 
swear is about a hundred miles an hour, and they must be 
coming often enough to keep the shivers and icicles out of 
your blood. You can stand or kneel on terra firma and 
pound away and pick up most of what comes down. No 
bobbing canoe or duck punt, no decoys, no chasing impos- 
sible diving cripples, no paraphernalia other than a double 
barrel and shells—plenty of these. That is my idea of the 
cream of it. A duck-shooter’s heaven to my mind would 
be some such layout. May I 
tell you why? 

Since the far-gone day 
when with an old_ single 
muzzle loader | banged over 
my first mallard—I potted 
that one but I know I downed 
the second fairly on the wing 
—I have been at the undoing 
of web-footed folk in many 
ways. But for downright 
excitement, nothing can quite 
equal the canvasback flight- 
way. Its chief fascination 
doubtless lies in the speed of 
the great whistling targets. 
It is hard, yet appears easy. 
It takes skill and judgment 
to put them down. Then 
there are the trimmings, and 
every line of gunning is 
more than half trimmings: 

















Potting ducks around the sloughs is one thing— 
the flig-tway is another 


But boy! when he 
gets his motor going 
he defies the usual limi- 
tations of time and space 


the comfort of being on solid ground; the satisfaction of a 
good conscience over losing few cripples; the things of the 
autumn world that are worth seeing ; the easy comradeship of 
brother shooter when the flight dies down; the gloating over 
the worthy victims—noblest game perhaps of the duck clans. 


HE nearest approach to such shooting, that is, the kind 

that can raise my temperature a similar number of de- 
grees Fahrenheit, is the stubble-shooting of mallards on the 
Canadian prairies late in the fall—northern birds, strong of 
wing, that whistle over the fields so that there is a sighing 
and whiffling from the air as they storm in upon you. They, 
too, have their speed when they come in, and they have it 
under perfect control too, 
but it is not the dashing, 
whizzing, cannon-ball  air- 
splitting of the big gray- 
backed “cans.” For mallards 
near the feeding ground, es- 
pecially if coming to decoys 
or call, have usually shut off 
a little and even may have 
applied the brakes; but with 
the deep-diving ducks cross- 
ing the lake shore, they are 
doing the reverse. They fear 
the land and so open wide 
and tear into it, trusting to 
the one good trick they 
know, speed. Compare such 
targets with, say, the ducks 
that are “jumped” before 
canoe or punt or have come 
in low and set wings to set- 
tle among the decoys. Potting 
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ducks around the sloughs is one thing; the flightway 
is another. One thing that adds zest and difficulty to 
the flightway is that the canvasback flies so only on a 
windy day, the windier, the better. How often I have 
watched them sleepy and inert, basking on the calm 
lake between their diving sallies underwater, a tribe of 
idlers for days on end; and then came a breeze and 
magic was done. 


Wee the first puff to lift the whitecaps, every 
duck seems possessed of the notion that he is 
called on to fly. And he flies against the wind. Shoot- 
ing in a wind means hard shooting, but that is the 
only real kind that will leave thrills with you after- 
wards. Your big bull-necked bird bores into the gale 
with a magic speed that no other game bird seems to 
achieve. Doubtless he must be slowed down consider- 
ably, for when he is doing his best down wind you 
might about as well fire at the sound of a cannon 
ball; but duck shot is so altered in its course by wind 
that your slowed bird still has the advantage of his 
wings. The drift of shot must be considered 1n every 
angle, and that “lead” is the hardest thing to get right. 
If you are a good shot, you get there mainly by some 
gray matter mixed with a lot of shooting instinct; if 
you are new to the windy flight, you will miss a great 
many canvasbacks. For training in making up your 
mind in a hurry, and acting on it, I know of nothing 
better. In the matter of a target that can come to you 
and leave you again in a jiffy, | can think of nothing 
on wings comparable unless perhaps it is the little 
Hungarian partridge with the wind on his tail coming 
downhill. But the partridge only whizzes; the big 
duck with the Hebrew bill fairly crackles like a meteor. 

How he does travel! He knows but two good 
tricks: he can dive like any water witch and fly like 
a rocket. But today we are not concerned over his 
aquatic ability; we will drop him on land, providing ° 
always we can persuade our 6s to catch up to him. 
For he is but a living projectile. Big-headed, thick- 
necked, heavy, so tailless, that is, so rudderless, that 
he must use his feet in steering, with short and narrow 
wings far back in his solid body, he must speed or fall. 
Watch him rising. How crude his take-off; he must run 
and kick for 50 yards to get his motor working and under 
way. But boy! when he has got it working, full steam 
ahead, and has put a half mile behind him, how he defies 
the usual limitations of time and space! 


LSO he has one other trick, and a lovely one that makes 
him grand. He can tumble. So can geese tumble, and 
some of the other ducks too, rarely, but none of them do it 
when coming in under fire. Often when the whizzing line 
of canvasbacks nears the shore, where the wise ones know 
gunners are waiting, they suddenly break formation—a 


aL, we Saat ; 


‘They’ re coming!’ Photo by H. N. Auschenbaum 
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You remember ’em when they get up in a bunch like this 
veritable explosion—and instead of towering as mallards 
would do, slant downward at a dizzy angle and tear right 
into the teeth of the foe. Dodging, twisting, side-slipping, 
they come with a rush that is nerve-wracking. If they 
were fast, whizzing on the straightway, they now are 
meteors. 

The air crackles sharply from the strokes of their wings 
above the sighing of bodies ricocheting through space. They 
burst overhead at 10 yards and are gone with a crash so 
sudden that the novice on the flightway is liable to forget 
his fun entirely. Try to make a double now, you old hand! 
If you succeed, you are a master gunner—or devilishly lucky. 
You may kill two birds with one shot when you side-swipe 

them, but that is not a clean right and left. I have 
seen a lineup of a score of shooters, beaten to the now 
proverbial frazzle by this maneuver. 


RECALL making one shot under such circum 

stances and I was so proud of it—and am yet— 
that I must tell about it. A few canvasbacks, wise 
old whitish-backed veterans, had been crossing the 
shore line every evening near camp. At every cross- 
ing as they left the lake high, they swept downward 
in dizzy tumble, so that the calm evening air rattled 
as though half-spent shells were falling. These ducks 
were aiming for a shallow slough 500 yards or so 
back across the meadow. I could do nothing with such 
artists without a wind, and the weather was provok- 
ingly fine. Then I saw that they did not rise again 
after their tobogganing, but timed their slant to reach 
the slough quite low. 

Next evening, as the sun dipped under the prairie 
rim, I waded out into the edge of the slough and stool 
as still as a heron. Along they came on schedu'e 
time—I can see them yet: a line of dots against she 
yellow afterglow. They seemed scarcely moving, bu 
[ knew better. Now they were over the lake rim, 
and down they came, slanting, dodging, twisting, and 


the stillness was broken (Continued on page 64 
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Incircle—A guide 
with a prowler of 
the night who 
had wrought 
havoc before his 
career was ended. 
Photo by James 
L. Clark 


|}HE African elephant is a nobler beast than is his 

Indian cousin. He is larger and his tusks are 

larger. His head is very different in shape, 
. | his ears are bigger, and there are other minor 
differences. 

Most animals seem to have a very definite habitat in which 
they thrive, but this is not true of the elephant. He is per- 
fectly at home in the lowland thorn-bush plains of tropical 
\frica, and thrives high on the sides of Mount Kenia and 
Mount Elgon. Generally he feeds on the tiny leaves of the 
thorn trees, but what delight him most are the young shoots 
of the bamboo and banana trees, and sometimes he goes 
merrily on his way, thriving on the naturally cured hay that 
is common in Africa during the dry season. His appetite is 
enormous and herds will sometimes tramp down great areas 
in their search for food. 

So far as I know, the elephant has not a single enemy 
except man. There is no disease of which I have ever heard 
that preys upon them. No one has ever found an elephant 
dead that has died a natural death. That seems strange, 
when they are about in hundreds—even thousands—and 
their huge bulks cannot be easily hidden. Some 
say that they have a certain remote and isolated 








spot to which they go to die. Hunters have 
vainly searched for these treasure stores of ivory 
but one has yet to be found, and I suspect 
strongly that this tale is but a myth. Akeley, 


however, did find, quite accidentally, a secluded 
place which was an elephant’s maternity bed— 
where plenty of signs showed where the cow had 
gone off by herself and made a “nest” by clear- 
ing a small and protected bit of ground. There 
she spent her expectant few days, until her calf 
finally came, only to be taken back to the herd 
as soon as it could travel—which was not long. 

Despite their size, elephants seem amazingly 


A herd of giraffes evidently scenting danger. 
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The author and his native oui and a big bull capone shot from the 


herd that treed him 
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Part IV—ELEPHANTS AND LIONS 

well adapted to the life they lead. They are remarkably 
quick, and though they cannot run as fast as a horse can 
trot over smooth ground, they can outdistance any horse if 
the going is rough. They are almost unbelievably strong. 
Four days after I spent that nervous hour in the tree while 
the herd charged and countercharged about me, I saw a 
tree nearly 20 inches in diameter that had been broken off 
near the ground and was lying torn and twisted, where the 
elephants had pushed it over and fed upon its leaves. 


HEIR trunks are unlike almost anything else in nature. 

They are made up of innumerable tendons and minute 
muscles, crossing and recrossing in every direction, until 
one needs a sharp knife to make much of an impression. 
With that instrument they feed and water themselves. They 
can tear down branches as thick through as a man’s thigh, 
and can wave them about as a lady waves a fan. On the 
other hand they can pick up single leaves or tiny nuts and 
adeptly tuck them into their mouths. When they are in the 
water holes they occasionally shoot streams of water from 
their trunks that remind one of nothing less than a fire hose, 





Photo by Martin Johnson 
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A close-up of a mammoth elephant. 
Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


and occasionally they use that powerful appendage to toss 
some unfortunate hunter. 

One of the men who, unknown to me, happened to be 
hunting the big herd from the other side at the same 
time I was in their midst, was a professional hunter named 
Outram. I met him the next day, while he and two Russian 
noblemen he was guiding were trying to find an elephant 
bull they had shot, and at that time he told how a wounded 
bull had tossed him. He and a companion had shot an ele- 
phant and the beast had fallen, when Outram approached, 
thinking the animal dead. But it suddenly lurched to its 
feet, seized Outram with its trunk and tossed him. Luckily 
no bones were broken when he fell, and though the elephant 
followed at once, Outram scurried away while the elephant 
stopped to trample the pith helmet that the hunter had lost. 
Now, in the thick bush, Outram got right behind the animal 
and did his utmost to maintain that position while the ele- 
phant turned this way and that in an effort to catch him. 
Finally the shaken hunter could keep up the uneven contest 
no longer and jumped aside into the bushes, when, fortu- 
nately, his companion was able to fire the bullet that brought 
the enraged animal down. 


ORE often than not, however, a charging elephant curls 

his trunk up out of harm’s way. That useful instrument 

is much too important to be risked, for obviously an elephant 

could not live if, by any chance, the end of its trunk were 

to be lost. So the hunter has need to be careful when he 

sees an elephant approaching with his trunk curled up. 
There is no doubt then that a charge is under way. 

The elephant, too, has very sharp ears and a wonderfully 

acute sense of smell. Raised high in the air, or twisting 


about close to the ground, the trunk is able to catch any 
stray breath of wind carrying a warning scent. 
Contrary to popular belief, the elephant is not a flat-footed 





The author's long safari of blacks 


Pheto by Martin Johnson 
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A lion killed by native hunters with their spears 


Actually he stands on tip-toe, and from the toenails 
There is n 
but 


animal. 
the bones of his foot slant abruptly upward. 
bone that comes near the sole of his foot at the back, 
all of that portion of his foot is very much like a huge rub 
ber heel. That is one reason why he can move so quietly, 
and it is the reason why he can make his way throug! 
swampy ground without trouble. As his weight is put upon 
a foot, the foot enlarges, giving him a greater area on 
which to stand. As his weight is removed, the foot con- 
tracts. The result is that when he steps into a muddy place, 
his foot enlarges, and when he lifts his foot it contracts 
and there is practically no suction, as there often is witl 
other animals. His legs, too, are constructed 
so that it requires very little muscular effort for 
him to stand. One leg bone stands vertically on 
the one below it, and there is no place in an ele 
phant’s legs where muscles are under tension as 
they are, for instance, in the hind leg of a horse 
The result is that the large elephants seldom lie 
down. ° 


AKEN all in all, the elephant is to me Afri- 
ca’s most interesting animal. And yet he i 
bound to disappear before the advance of civili 
zation. Unlike his Indian cousin, he does not 
take very readily to captivity. He has rarely 
been tamed, but the (Continued on ) 
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| love thee, California: 
Each year I love thee more. 
And if I poke a little fun, 
? *Tis fun, and nothing more. 

p EN have died violent deaths for merely insinuat- 
ing such things as I am about to proclaim in a 
loud, raucous voice; but though this be my death 
warrant, I propose to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth—with my fingers crossed. 

If this expose concerned Chicago, I would expect a quick 
and comparatively painless machine gun salvo, with perhaps 
a bomb or two just for luck. If it related to some portion 
of the once-was “Solid South,” I could be reasonably certain 
of a necktie festival in my honor. But since it implicates 
the whole sovereign state of California, I look forward to 
a slow and very wretched death from native son lethal gas 
and fiery oratory. 

Doubtless the deadly fumes will come to me directly by 
word of mouth (many words from many mouths), by tele- 
phone, telegraph, U. S. mail, radio, and mental telepathy. | 
place no limits upon the ambition and ingenuity of true Cali- 
Like the Spanish inquisitors, they will point 





fornia zealots. 


out the errors of my ways, attempt to convert me, and ( fail- 
ing in that) burn me up. And, brother! brother! how a red- 
hot Californian can burn you up. 


[ know. Upon several occasions, while wintering in the 
good state, I have noticed a small wart or two blemishing 
the hide of the Golden Bear; and in a helpful way pointed 
out these imperfections to such of my California friends as 
happened to be near at the moment of discovery. Was my 
interest appreciated? It was not! 

I was gagged with the wad that said blemishes were noth- 
ing but tiny beauty patches that toned up the glory of the 
whole. I was bound hand and foot with implications 
(phrased in a gentlemanly way, of course) that I was deaf 
to argument, dumb to reason, blind 
to fact, and crippled in the noodle, 
all in all, a pitiful half-portion, 
who should be glad to sell shoe- 
strings, just to be left at large in 
such a climate. I have been 
asphyxiated with statistics and in- 
cinerated with eloquence so often 
that 1’m an old trooper in the role 
of Phoenix, back again to burn on 
the altar. 

With these preliminaries out of 
the way, we can clean the ring 
for the main bout. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I take great pleasure 
in introducing “The Battling 
Sucker” (myself) who will 
shadow-box ten rounds—“‘The 
Sweet Dream of California Trout 
Fishing” being the shadow. 

Though it scramble the meta- 
phors, I must say that this bodi- 
less Dream is the principal wart 
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that has kept me from appreciating the beauty of the Bear’s 
hide. Let us probe the protuberance. 

Dawn; dawn of a limpid spring day; roseate, golden dawn, 
etc. To be explicit, it was dawn of the opening day of the 
trout season on a certain trout stream in California. 

A close friend had told me that it was a trout stream. I 
had never seen it before. It seemed that many close friends 
had told many men that it was a trout stream; and, doubtless, 
none of them had ever seen it before either. No Nimrod 
with the mind of a subnormal horned toad could have looked 
at that two-for-a-nickel drink and fancied it held trout. It 
resembled something coming out of the end of a hose—a 
leaky hose. 

Pardon. I must be more conservative in my descriptions 
or some native son will accuse me of prevarication. Possibly 
it could have come out of two hoses—two leaky hoses. 





\ HEN I arrived on the scene, the aforementioned dawn 

was doing its stuff. Fishermen, ditto. The first hundred 
thousand had landed, chosen up sides, and started playing 
“follow the leader” up and down the banks of the trickle. 
As my hot-tipster had erred in calling it a trout stream, he 
had sinned in calling it “an unfrequented trout stream.” And 
that’s an exact quotation. 

Let us pause over those words, mouth them lovingly, and 
consider the peculiar significance of each. 

Unfrequented—That forest of the fish poles gave the im- 
pression of Great Birnam Wood moving toward Dunsinane. 

Trout—Rank slander on the intelligence of the fish. 

Stream—For waders, a pair of rubbers would do as well 
as hipboots. 

So much for that. We will turn another leaf in memory’s 
volume. I was visiting a royal gentleman—a friend, tried 
and true—a prince for fair if you don’t step on his native 
son corn. But if vou arch an eyebrow on the statement that 
“California is all of the forty-eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia,” he 
gets ornery and keeps you up all 
night while he recounts each glory 
of the Golden Empire like a monk 
fingering his rosary. That’s 
Charlie. 

In the “balmy twilight” we sat 
“in our shirt sleeves” enjoying 
“the beautiful aftermath” of a 
“marvelous sunset” and “drink- 
ing in the scent of orange blos- 
soms” while “up north the 
blizzards Having just 





eat little bits of meat 
out of my hand” 


roar.” 
eaten one of Mrs. Charlie’s “little 
snacks,” I was too full to think 
of all this; but Charlie was oblig- 
ing enough to point it out to me. 

And more the same. Then 
Charlie said, “Tomorrow’s Sun- 
day. What say to a little fish- 
ing trip?” 

“The drive will be delightful,” 
T enthused. “I'll go, if you'll 
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come along to carry the empty creel.” My mind flashed 
back to that solo wild goose I’d made into the Sahara. If I 
took any more bum steers I was determined to take the bum 
with me. 

I had told Charlie of that junket so he followed my drift, 
and hopped right on the point, “I don’t give you any of 
that I-heard-a-feller-tell-a-feller stuff. I’ve been there. I’ve 
caught ’em. I know. Why, here in California we have 
some of the finest trout fishing in 
the ‘i 

“Universe!” I supplied. Alas, 
poor Yorick, I knew that word 
well. 





leaky hose’’ 


ND so, again, I went trout- 
424 ing in California. A two- 
hour drive took us to the portals gf 
of a resort that boldly and un- 
equivocally promised fishing via a 
large red and white sign. 

Charlie paid some sort of en- 
trance fee, I believe. I cannot 
state this positively as I was en- 
grossed at the time counting the 
cars parked in the compound. 
Ninety-two autos, six motorcycles, 
and a bus that, I take it from the 
lettering on the body, made regu- 
lar trips to and from the trolley 
station down the canyon. 

After we had parked, making 
the ninety-third car, I was sur- 
prised and tremendously pleased to see that you could buy 
food, drink, bait, tackle, baby supplies, and chewing tobacco 
without taking your line from the lake. A sylvan spot, 
wild-woodsy, with initials carved on every tree. The lake, 
a little gem in the wilderness—the wilderness of buildings, 
booths, and stands. 

In one of the larger edifices a dance was being held, I 
suspected. Now and then I thought I caught a throb of 
melody, but the bedlam of fisher folk was such that I couldn’t 
swear it was a dance. Perhaps it was a band concert or the 
calliope of a roller-skating rink. 

Around the lake, fishermen stood three deep. I should 
qualify this statement by explaining that the front row, for 
the most part, sat on a stout railing that encircled the pond. 
This railing was of unpeeled pine poles joined and braced in 
a rustic manner. The glimpse we got of it through the legs 











‘It resembled something coming 
out of the end of a hose. . 


“*I have noticed a small wart or two blemish- 
ing the hide of the Golden Bear’’ 
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of the army was really very artistic and natural, though it 
is true that the advertising posters nailed here and there 
rather halitosized this woodland breath. 

Charlie plunged into the melee determined to do or die 
for the honor of the dear old state, but I couldn’t seem to 
get worked up with the mob psychology. I figured, as I 


do at prize fights. that it’s more enjoyable being a spec- 





tator although it may be more profitable being a principal. 
When I tired of the spectacle, | went over to the hatchery 
buildings and was lucky enough to have the wife of the pro- 
prietor show me through. We can omit the Cook’s tour. 
But we can’t omit the sad story of Alexander. 
It seems that just a few hours ago a foul crime had been 
committed. Alexander had been snitched. “He was my pet 
rainbow. I kep’ him over there in that little pool jus’ beyond 
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“ 


those willows. 
ventral fin chewed off an’ I put him by himself, though 
Hubert, that’s my husband, he said ‘He’ll die, an’ why fool 


He was a sickly little 6-incher an’ got his 


around with one sick fish?’ But he didn’t die. I gave him 
special food, an’ he got to be a pet, sort of. I'd ripple the 
water with my fingers an’ Alex he’d come up an’ eat little 
bits of meat out of my hand. Got so he’d jump for ’em. 
An’ today somebody sneaked over there, caught him, and 
smuggled him out. He was a 3-pounder if I ever saw one, 
too. Jus’ turn your back a minute an’ they steal you blind.” 


‘PUSH EY,” the cash customers, had all been interrogated 
and the braw boy, Alexander, was nowhere on the 
premises. Sad. Very sad. 

Along toward the tip of the afternoon we went home. 
We, that is, the six trout, Charlie, and myselfi—important in 
the order named. The native son 
had fought, bled, risked insult, and 
flying fishhooks for those trout. 
They reposed, swaddled in grass, 
cribbed in a big leather-bound creel. 
on the back seat. Charlie and | 
were merely chauffeur and footman 
for their royal nibs. 

I did not quiz Charlie on the 
point, but I believe he paid a pole 
tax of two bits or so per finnied 
beauty, besides the general admis 
sion. However, I would not wish 
to be quoted as an authority. And 
if he did, what of it? Raising and 
selling, or catching and buying pri 
vately owned fish is entirely lawful 
and legal. Ah, yes, so it is. 

“Six fine, fat, fighting trout.” 
Charlie called them, and described 
in detail the battling qualities of 
each. Great sport. No fishing in 
California? Ho-ho and a ha-ha! 
... . was thinking of Alexander and 
asked Charlie what the names ot 
his fish were. 

“Names?” puzzled Charlie. “Whata ya mean, names ?” 

“Don’t pets always have names?” I asked in turn. 

And that started the avalanche. I was buried. When 
dug myself out I was thoroughly convinced that those fis 
were not pets; in fact, they were wilder than wild trout 
for the simple reason that they knew all about men and 
turned a cold eye toward anything (Continued on page 62 
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Liberating wild Ca- 
nada geese in 
Jack Miner’s 
sanctuary after 
they had been 
tagged 


~ Sack Diner and the (anada Goose 


By Manly F. Miner 


UCH ink has been used by 
various writers and authors 
describing the origin and 
bp Mat history of the Jack Miner 
Bird Sanctuary, but to me the big 
achievement there has been scarcely 
mentioned, namely, the catching and 
tagging of the Canada goose to study 
its route of migration in both spring 
and fall, and to find where it nests 
and raises its young during the sum- 
mer months. 

It was in 1902 and 1903 that Jack 
Miner conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a bird sanctuary, the first of its kind in Canada, if not 
on the continent.. But not until 1904 was work on the sanc- 
tuary actually started, that is, excavations made for ponds, 
several wing-tipped live decoy geese placed on same, and 
corn spread plentifully around the banks. Ducks and geese, 
in a short time, found this to be a place of safety. Both the 
conservationists and shooters were back of the Jack Miner 
scheme, because the sanctuary, taking nothing from the 
shooters, constantly builds up the hunter’s chances 1 mile 
away, the bird haven attracting many birds to the com- 
At the same time the 






munity. 

birds became wise enough, 

when shot at from the prop- Mr. Miner 

erty where they were unpro- liberating 
i ly 1 ack t their a tagged 

tected, to fly bac o their Pre 


safety zone and haven of rest. 

Eventually, the birds com- 
menced to congregate on the 
sanctuary in large numbers. 
Jack Miner had no desire to 
shoot, but was anxious to study 
and find out where these feath- 
ered creatures spent each sea- 
son of the year. On Aug. 5, 
1909, he caught a duck and 
wrapped around its leg a piece 
of aluminum, on which was 
stamped his post office address. 
This was the first time Jack 
Miner had done such a thing 
and, incidentally, the record of 





Aluminum tags, bearing Jack Miner’s 

address, ready to be placed on wild 

Canada geese to find out their route 
of migration 








same is the earliest on this continent. 
Thus not only is Jack Miner’s sanc- 
tuary the first of its kind in North 
America, but he is the pioneer of tag- 
ging ducks. 

A few months later—Jan. 14, 1910— 
the duck which had the honor of bear- 
ing the first tag was killed by W. E. 
3ray of Anderson, S. C. 

Naturally, great enthusiasm was 
caused and the problem then confront- 
ing the owner of the sanctuary was 
how to build nets and other contriv- 
ances to catch the ducks without in- 
juring them, in order that they might be tagged. He had no 
books or plans to which he could refer, for there was noth- 
ing of the kind in existence. So, after attracting the birds to 
the sanctuary, it fell to the lot of Jack Miner to invent a 
contrivance for catching the ducks. This he accomplished 
after many months of work, the result being that to- 
day there are hundreds and hundreds of ducks flying to 
and fro across the continent with his tag on. Nearly 


every mail brings reports to the sanctuary from hunters 
of North 


America of the killing of tagged birds. 

By 1914 Jack Miner had 
learned where ducks, mourning 
doves, robins, etc., spend each 
season of the year. His next 
ambition was to catch and tag 
Canada geese—the wildest of 
wild birds and practically the 
largest migratory waterfowl on 
the continent. He soon found 
that catching Canada _ geese 
was a very different undertak- 
ing compared with catching 
ducks. Although the geese, at 
this time, were coming to his 
sanctuary by the hundreds for 
food and_ protection—where 
neither rich nor poor could 
enter with a gun—to catch one 
of these birds for tagging pur- 
poses was another thing. They 
would not go near the network 























he had arranged for 
catching ducks. So, after 
a year’s constant study, 
he contrived a method of 
having two ponds with a 
canal connecting them 
covered with network 
and a trapdoor at both 
ends. It was in 1915 that 
he caught his first wild 
Canada goose to place an 
aluminum tag on its leg, 
giving the post office ad- 
dress of the owner of the 
sanctuary. 


ACK MINER is by 

no means a religious 
fanatic, but he believes 
in the simple teachings of 
Christ and, being anx- 
ious to make his tagging 
system complete and fas- 
cinating, a short verse of 
Scripture, such as “Have 
faith in God,” ‘God is 
able,” and so forth, is 
stamped on one side of 
his tag. In this way 
every person who gets 
one of his tagged birds 
gets a verse of Scripture, 
which has more than 
doubled the interest of 
his tagging system. 

In the spring of 1915 
and just before the geese 
migrated for parts un- 
known in the North, he 
caught and tagged his 
first Canada goose and 
liberated it again with 
the big flock from which 
it had been taken. In- 
terest was aroused in the 
community as to who 
would kill it and where. 
No one had even caught 
one before for tagging 
purposes, no one knew 
Where they nested. All 
that was known was that 



















Left — A corner 
of Jack Miner’s 
&oose trap after 
a succesful catch 
if for tagging 





Below—Jack Mi- 
ner feeding a wild 
Canada _ goose 
out of his hand. 
The secret, he 
says, is ahandful 
of corn instead 
of a thimbleful 
of shot 









Circle — Jack i es 

Miner in his crow ‘ a ek 

trap after a good 
catch 


Right One of 

the ponds in Jack 

Miner’s sanctu- 
ary 


they went north and the settler in the most northern point in This, naturally, interested the whole country, and, with 


Canada always reported that “they went still farther north.’ 


, 


real enthusiasm, J'ack Miner began to work on the improve- 


However, weeks and months rolled by and, to the surprise ment of his goose trap in order to catch geese by the hun- 
of everyone, early in October of the same year, Jack Miner dreds. The next year it proved to be a decided success. 
received a letter from the Hudson’s Bay Company at Moose Many more geese were tagged and, later on in the season, 
Factory, dated Aug. 19, 1915, containing this tag. The goose word was received from different points along the east side 
had been killed by an Indian in unsurveyed territory in the of Hudson’s and James Bays and as far as Baffin Land 


Hudson’s Bay District. 





of tagged geese having been shot down. 
ne On one occasion the Rev. W. G. 
Fath al yf. ne Walton, an Anglican missionary, who 
23 had spent between twenty and thirty 
years among the Indians and Eskimos 
and had never been out to civilization, 
came by canoe from Hudson’s Bay to 
Cochrane. Taking the train there, he 
in due course arrived at Kingsville and 
the sanctuary. With him he brought a 
pocketful of tags, each of which bore a 
passage of Scripture and Jack Miner’s 
post office address. He had collected 
these from the Indians and Eskimos 
all the way from Moose Factory, James 
Bay, along the east coast of Hudson’s 
3ay and as far north as Baffin Land. 
The natives had brought them to him 
for interpretation of the verse of Scrip- 





~~ 


Map No. 1 shows where tagged birds were reported killed during first seven years ture. : 
from 1915 to 1922. Map No. 2 shows where tagged birds were a killed E ges. Through these tags, this devoted 
first nine years including first seven years. Map No. 3 shows where tagge irds Christian (Continued on page 62) 


were reported killed during only 1925, 1926, 1927 
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Y ONE great 
desire had al- 
ways been to 
go for a big 
game hunt in wild coun- 
try, and what I then 
thought was my first 
real trip was up in the 
Maine woods at the head 
of Moosehead Lake. 
After that I spent sev- 
eral autumns in New 
Brunswick hunting both 
deer and moose, but my 
désire didn’t seem to be 
fulfilled till finally my 
real chance came. 

[ was asked to go to 
northern Ontario on a 
business trip, and jumped 
to the conclusion that - 
here at last was my 
chance for a trip to 
“God's country.” I took it, and on the second day of August 
I left the North Station for Montreal, where I took the 
Continental Limited, arriving two days later at Quibell, 
about 80 miles west of Sioux Lookout. A surprising num- 
her of Indians were hanging around the station in view of 
the fact that at this time of the year they are usually out of 
the woods and spending their time picking blueberries to sell 
in the dining cars and to travelers going there. On inquir- 
ing I found that most of these Indians belonged to the Cree 
and Ojibway tribes. 

The principal thing now was to get my outfit and guides. 
| was told to get a certain Indian, named James Ackawan, 
as he was very efficient and knew much of the country 
through which I was to travel. He 
in turn told me of a white man, 








IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 


By € ‘Richard cAlberine 


As I was well supplied 
with fishing tackle, I did 
considerable fishing on 

way in. I caught 


; my 
several wall-eyed pike in 
ge ar TOM fee : fairly fast water. These 
fish are as good eating as 


any, and are always nice 
and firm. But my great- 
est thrill came when I 
hooked on to a great 
northern pike that tipped 
the scales close to 30 
pounds. 

My first large great 
northern pike or jack- 
fish, as the natives call 
it, came when I was 
not expecting it. I felt a 
fairly strong tug at my 
line, so I set the hook 
and started reeling in, 
when to my surprise I 
saw what | thought a piece of cordwood coming towards 
the canoe. But if anyone thinks that these big fellows are 
not game, especially nearing the fall of the year and in 
running water near a rapids, he is mistaken, for when this 
fish saw me he made a leap out of the water and skimmed it 
for about 20 feet. Then the battle started, and really at 
times I wondered if I would ever conquer him, for I had a 
light rod and a 20-pound test line. Finally, after about half 
an hour, with the help of one of my guides I succeeded in 
landing him. It was the largest northern pike I ever caught 
and it weighed 28 pounds. 

My ambition was to get a nice large lake trout. I tried 
for days, but the best I could do was around 10 pounds. 
Finally, it was getting rather cold, 
and one day I decided to give it 





named William Martin, who could 
help me procure my outfit. It was 
arranged that the two men should 
accompany me. 


M* OUTFIT consisted of one 
1 18-foot Chestnut freighter- 
type canoe that could take about 
1.500 pounds and one_ 16-foot 
Chestnut canoe that could take 
about 700 pounds. An _ outboard 
motor was obtained for towing 
these canoes. I was to go about 
400 miles from the railroad and 
this meant that much of the terri- 
tory that we would cover had never 
been mapped or explored to any 
extent. We had some maps of the 
country, but at times had to use 
our own judgment, as some of 
these lakes had not been properly 
charted. Some of those we crossed 
were over a hundred miles long, so 
with our heavily-laden canoes we 
had to be very careful, for a strong 
wind would make our chances ot 
being swamped rather great. 

[ can truthfully say that in my 
opinion I had quite a few narrow 
escapes, but my guides laughed and 


heroes. 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 





The Mythical Exploits of Wild 
Bill Hickok and Buffalo Bill 


By ROY BUCKINGHAM 


The public has been fed a lot of buncombe about these 
Here are some straight facts, as revedled by 
unbiased scholarship 


The Proving of Peggy 
A ripping story of dogs after bobwhites, 
by GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


Maine Bass Are Different 


By CHARLES J. OBERLY 


Answering the Call on 
Reelfoot Lake 


A duck hunting story by ANN ARNOLD WILKINS 


Gunning in Canada’s Rockies 


tn exciting and authentic British Columbia story as told 
by a famous guide, JACK BREWSTER 


one more try. After paddling up 
and down the lake a few times, I 
felt a strike in shallow water and, 
as the water is very clear in some 
lakes, I happened to see the trout 
that was on my line. I was so ex- 
cited for a moment I didn’t know 
what to do, but Jim Ackawan, my 
Indian guide, did such nice work 
handling the canoe that it gave me 
much more confidence. After go- 
ing through all kinds of anxious 
moments, the prize was at last in 
my canoe, slapping his heavy tail 
on the bottom and making it shake 
from stem to bow. I weighed the 
trout on my sportsman’s scales and 
lost a bet with Jim for the smokes, 
for I thought it would go over 20 
pounds, and he said it wouldn’t. It 
weighed just 1714. As the weather 
was getting colder and we were 
now nine days out and near our 
destination this ended my fishing. 
Now came what I really was there 
for, “big game.” 


OX MY way in I saw many 
moose. Some were very fine 
heads, but it was too early in the 








didn’t seem to mind. On my way 

in, [ met several tribes of Indians 

at different portages. They all seemed very friendly and 
willing to give almost any information when my guide asked 
for it. Some of these Indians cannot speak English and 
some have never seen a train. 

To reach our destination we had to cross twenty-seven 
portages. Some were over a mile in length and some only 
a few yards. We spent as much as a whole day on some 
of these portages, for it takes a long time to pack about 
2,500 pounds over a mile of rough country. These people 


are wonderful packers, but my first days at it seemed 
terrible. 


season and I had to let them go. 
; Also I saw several deer but the 
further one goes from civilization, the fewer deer there are, 
and my guides tell me that the large timber wolves, for which 
north Ontario is known, destroy them very rapidly, so the 
deer have to stay where wolves are afraid to go. 

One day as we were paddling along a narrow stretch of 
lake, I counted six black bears. These were my first bears 
and I was very excited. I took a shot at a real large one. 
but evidently didn’t hit him, for he went away as though 
never touched. I figured I would do better the next time. 
as I wasn’t used to shooting from a canoe. 

As it was now nearing the end of August, the flies were 
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Above—There is a peculiar charm about the placid waters of a northern 
lake ona still morning when there is not a riffle to disturb the reflections 
of the trees. At left—A quartet of northern pike caught through the 
ice before the author’s hunting and fishing tripended. At right—A lake 
trout caught by the author,and the tackle he used to snag the beauty 





not very bad, so we had a lot for which to be thankful, as 
I have learned on my later trips into the north country. We 
started building a log camp and were glad when it was ready 
to occupy. A tent is all right for a time but not for very 
long. Our first snow came on the 2lst of September and 
we had to start and look for dogs at the Indian camps so 
that we could have them to take us out on the freeze-ups. 
| sent Jim to an Indian settlement about 30 miles north of 
us to get at least two dog teams. 

I had been waiting for some real hunting weather. At 
last it was here, so I tried hard for a nice moose, but didn’t 
seem to see a good head. I was getting rather disappointed 
when one afternoon I crossed the lake from our camp and 
was climbing up a steep slope when 
I thought I saw a shadow in the 
thick jack pine. I stopped and, sure 
enough, a large bull was running 
away from me. I took a quick shot 
and hit one of his antlers, which 
made him turn broadside. He was 
only trotting so I aimed from th« 
shoulder and he went down. It was 
a very even head with 20 points 
and 56-inch spread. I used a Win- 
chester .30-06 and found it a fine 
gun for all kinds of big game. The 
moose I shot was about 100 yards 
away and the bullet broke both 
shoulders. 


Bill Martin 

and a moose 

shot by Mr. 
Alberine 


“NTOW,” said Bill, “is 
chance to get a bear 
before they hibernate, for 
they will surely come to the 
remains of that bull.” So 
for hours that night we 
planned, and hoped that our 
wishes would come true. I 
cannot explain it, but I 
would rather get a_ bear 
than a moose any time. Per- 
haps it is because I have 
killed many more moose. 
We also talked of Jim, 
out all by himself on such 
a long hike, but it seems 
that he was used to it and 
did not make any _ bones 
about walking 20 or 30 
miles to get to a certain 
place. He was to get the 
dogs and not come our way 
until the freeze-up and 
plenty of snow had fallen. 
From all indications I 


your 


Skin of a brown bear shot in 
Northern Ontario 


thought it would be soon, 
but I was badly mistaken, 






















for it wasn’t until the 3rd of November that he came, and 
we had plenty of time to get accustomed to the North 


WO days after I shot the moose we were very happy in 

seeing that a bear had been eating the carcass. We made 
a shelter and seat in a tree, and for three evenings and 
mornings we watched but never saw bear. Every time we 
came to inspect the carcass we would find that the bear had 
been there, had his meal and departed. It was getting colder 
every day, and I was afraid that this certain bear would 
hibernate before I would see him, so we kept up our good 
work. 

One aftenoon I thought I would go there earlier, so was 
in my perch at 2 p. m. I was 
dressed in warm clothes as there 
was a cold, northeast wind blowing 
[ was getting very cold and tired, 
and was about ready to get down 
and return to camp, for it 
getting rather dark, when I saw my 
bear coming. You can imagine 
my surprise when instead of one 
there were two and both about the 
same size, and as round as a bar- 
rel. I waited until they were busy 
eating, for they didn’t seem to smell 

%, or see me and acted as though they 
owned the whole world. 

When I felt that my nervousness 
had left me, I fired at what seemed 
the larger one. He never knew 
what hit him, for it was a 
clean shot through his fore- 
head. But imagine my sur- 
prise when all the other did 
was to get up on his hind 
legs and try to locate me. | 
was surprised for I cer- 
tainly hadn’t figured on get- 
ting two such _ beautiful 
hides. I fired at his chest, 
for it was all I could see as 
he was behind some bushes. 
As I fired he made a tumble 
and started running 
I fired two more shots, but 
he kept going. I figured 
that if I had hit him he 
vouldn’t go very far as 
there was about 2 inches of 
snow on the ground and it 
was easy tracking. I came 
down from the tree and was 
admiring my _ first bear 
when I heard William call- 
ing and coming ] 


Was 


away. 





— towards 
A young “‘husky’’ who was - 
ew 4 (Continued on page 61) 


mostly wolf 
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Playing a fish with light tackle 


along the Pa- 
cific coast, either 
north or south of Los 
Mi4 Angeles, may be 
found scows, barges, antiquated 
wind-jammers and the like, an- 
chored some 2 or 3 miles 
out, these boats being used for 
fishing purposes and located in 
known lanes of fish travel or 
good feeding grounds. From 
time to time many varieties of 
ocean fish are taken, first a run 
of one variety, then another, 
and as there are no closed sea- 
sons for salt water fish a 
sportsman can enjoy fun the 
year round. Small gas-driven 
boats ply between shore and 
these anchored boats, which 
are fitted up quite comfortably, altho not luxuriously, each 
supplying tackle, bait and nets, the latter being used for crab. 
A small restaurant furnishes hot coffee and sandwiches. 
During good runs from fifty to a hundred fishermen take 
advantage of each boat and seldom is anyone disappointed. 
During stormy weather sea-sickness is common, altho most 
of the time light breezes are enjoyed. It is amusing to watch 
some poor seasick fellow, pale as a bleached sheet, trying to 
throw up his shoestrings, and at the same time bellowing 
like an enraged bull; this same lad will change from an ap- 
parent invalid to a regular savage when a good-sized fish is 
hooked. 

The mackerel probably affords as much if not more sport 
than any other fish, possibly due to the regular and large 
catches made. Three principal kinds of tackle are used and 
not a single one gives the fish half a chance or the sportsman 
his deserved fun—the fish are yanked out too soon, not al- 
lowing sufficient time for play. Yes, these mackerel are 
sporty, as good if not better, it seems to me, than small- 
mouthed bass or rainbow trout, but to fully enjoy them suit- 
able tackle should be used and not the hand line, or the stand- 
ard short stiff sea rod or the 18-foot bamboo pole—each gen- 
erally fitted with a big strong line and a ton of lead, all of 
which tends to hold back the fighting mackerel in his strug- 
gle against death. Just give this fish half a chance and he 
will furnish you with plenty of fun. He is built like a racing 
tuna, in fact he is a first cousin to the tuna. The head is 
drawn out to a slim tapering point, followed by a long sleek 
body and a forked propeller-like tail that is backed up with 
an enormous amount of power—the whole anatomy is made 
for swift swimming, long runs and a stiff fight. The mack- 
erel is not only built along submarine lines but seems like- 
wise to be possessed with everlasting endurance. Appre- 


ciating all this, I decided to try out light fresh-water tackle, 
using a standard 5-foot 6-ounce steel casting rod, a small 
reel and a 16-pound test braided silk casting line, about 75 
yards, all used for fresh-water cruising; and altho with it I 
have enjoyed many a wonderful outing in dozens of inland 
lakes, I can truthfully say that this apparent toylike outfit 





An albacore caught at Newport Beach 


THE 
un in Using 


wht Lackle 


By 
Walter €. Jewell 


used on the ocean has offered 
some of the best days of sport 
that I have ever been favored 
with. Then, too, this inland 
lake outfit catches more mack- 
erel than any regular deep sea 
tackle. Much fun has also 
been enjoyed in catching alba- 
core averaging 20 pounds each, 
but in this case a stronger line 
is advisable. To the end of the 
16-pound test line is attached a 
four-loop leader, each loop be- 
ing supplied with a number 2 
snelled hook and a_ 6-inch 
double gut. Personally I pre- 
fer these small hooks, in fact 
always use smaller hooks than 
the average fisherman as it is 
my experience that more fish 
can be caught generally with undersized hooks; fish are not 
accustomed to the touch or taste of steel, often they will 
start to investigate the bait but immediately upon the feel 
of the hook pass up the opportunity to reach the frying pan. 
A small, light, lead sinker, heavy enough only to carry the 
line down, is attached just above the leader, the hooks baited 
with strips of mackerel cut minnow fashion—with this and 
nothing more the fun begins. Majority of others use the 
18-foot bamboo pole; they are simple, quick, fool-proof, and 
well suited to the beginner, but I soon found that more fish 
could be taken deeper down than the above-mentioned outfit 
would permit. The flowing tide dragged my light line and 
bait far out, the farther and deeper the better the sport when 
landing a battling fish—at times it would be absolutely im- 
possible to stop the run of a hooked fish, often nearly every 
foot of line would spin out, these mackerel would make long 
swift runs straight out, then go down and down or start 
circling the next moment. Often in the merry-go-round 
procedure a half dozen other lines were picked up, resulting 
in most intricate tangles. To show the enormous power of 
these wonderful fighters it is only necessary to mention that 
due to not pushing the joint of the steel rod fully home one 
fighting piece of lightning permanently bent the rod at this 
joint to almost a right angle. Any fish either small or large 
would bow the rod until a break was continuously expected 
—three times the 16-pound line snapped, often the hooks 
would be ripped off the leader. It is not desired to indicate 
that the standard methods of deep sea fishing after years 
of development are all wrong—such a statement would be 
folly—but I do claim one can have greater fun and more 
sport in one day of fishing with light tackle than in a week 
of simply hogging the fish out. This same light tackle has 
been used under all sorts of varying conditions in many out 
of the way places, not only in America and Canada but in 
far away Luzon—the South Seas and Chinese rivers. Yes, 
it’s true that a line or tip is sometimes lost, but what of it 
when the sport is multiplied many fold? If you have never 
enjoyed the advantages of light equipment under such condi- 
tions you have lost some of the true sport you are entitled 
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to. At first your neighbor may laugh at your appar- 
ently ill-fitted equipment, but after once seeing the fun 
it affords you he will resolve then and there to try it 
out, for the everlasting tugging, twisting, bending and 
vibrating of a flexible, resilient, light steel rod is cer- 
tainly a new sensation. One of my pet 5-foot light 
rods is jointless, forged from one piece of spring steel 
and so evenly oil-tempered that the two opposite ends 
can be bowed together, forming a complete oblong. A 
5-pound fish on this 6-ounce one-piece rod gives as 
much thrill and enjoyment as one several times as large 
on a stiff rod. Of course I must admit that the fish are 
invariably smaller than at first pictured when fighting 
on a limber springy rod. You see one enjoys two sur- 
prises instead of simply the satisfaction of landing so 
many pounds of meat. 

The size and kind of line also has much to do with 
one’s real enjoyment, more possibly than at first imag- 
ined. It requires power and much effort on the part of 
a fish not pulling the line endwise—which can be done 
easily—but sidewise, thus sweeping many yards of the 
line against the friction of the water. A line %-inch 
around offers four times the resistance of one only 
1-32 round—you will appreciate this better by switch- 
ing different sizes of sticks thru the water. A smooth 
braided silk line offers less resistance than a rough 
twisted linen one. A heavy lead sinker is as hard on a 
captured fish as a sack of flour on one’s shoulders in a 
Marathon race. The guides thru which a line runs on 
a rod do not vary sufficiently to make much difference 
but a good smooth-running reel gives one the sensitive 
feel or touch that cannot be expected in a clumsy log- 
wagon style of winch. It is well to study every angle 
of your equipment, every 
part should be balanced 
with all the others. You 
will find certain com- 
binations so much more 
desirable than others 
that eventually only the 
one chosen outfit will be 
used. Some may say, “I 
cannot afford equipment 
as outlined,” but that can 
be only partially true. All 
of my outfits are quite 
economical, so much so 
that the loss of one really 
never makes me bat an 
eye. The sporting goods 
manufacturer deserves a 
lot of credit in turning 
out exceptionally well- 
made supplies within the 
reach of all. I claim you 
cannot always gauge the 
desirability of fishing 
tackle by its price; a lot 
of extras and frills can 
be added which makes 
good sales talk to the 
novice but do not aid 
much to the real fun of 
fishing. In buying tackle 
first of all consider the 
fish—get equipment that 


will not discourage deep 
dives, long runs and re- 
peated jumps—get equip- 
ment that will conserve 
a fish’s last ounce of fight, 
for in doing that you at 


the same time increase your own fun and thrill—and in the 
end that is the real reason of your outing. Suppose occasion- interpret this article 
ally a line breaks and a fish is lost, does not that loss make 
you all the more keen, alert and anxious to land the next one? 

Now big Hank Mooreno, one of my neighbors, says I am 
all wrong about this light stuff. 
gest and longest bamboo pole with a line heavy enough to 
hold a bulldog and at the first indication of a strike he braces 
his feet and with all his savage strength yanks the pole with 


The author and his South Sea Island fishing 
partner, formerly a cannibal—the spear is 
stained with human blood. Having no pants, 
he uses a hand bag for pockets. The but- 
tons are from skulls of his seven victims 








































A 32l44-pound kaku caught ona light tackle in 
Hawaiian waters 





a heavy heave and either winds the empty 
hook or the fish around a radio wire some 2O 
feet above the deck, it being stretched from 
bow to stern. At the end of a day this wire 
looks like a filled clothesline on a blue Monda 
Mrs. Mooreno says this is characteristic of 
Hank, that he is the most restless man she ever 
bunked with, that all night long he rolls and 
pulls off the covers, hoops and hollers and 
groans so much that neighbors on each side 
have moved out; anyway, Hank claims to get 
more real enjoyment in five minutes with his 
long stiff rod than he can in a whole week 
with a short limber one—so that’s that. 


NOTHER old scout by the name of Jack 
+“ White, of Buffalo, N.“Y., will bet vou a 
pail of mudsuckers that he can catch more fish 
with his light, slender, sensitive rod than you 
can with three heavy, stiff, telegraph pole type 
of rods, and I know Jack is partly right for 
he has out-fished me many a time and is really 
the man who first converted me to light equip- 
ment. He also can argue as well as fish and 
if any of the brethren want to start a debate 
about their 8 gauge goose guns as compared 
with our 20 gauge instruments, I will turn all 
correspondence over to Jack—whether he 


wants it or not. 
] 


In order to avoid any misunderstanding please do not mis- 


when light tackle is mentioned it i: 





meant light in comparison to what is generally used. Of course 
we all know that a 5-ounce fly rod would stand no chances 
with an excitable 250-pound Irishman at one end and a 200- 


He always chooses the big- pound tuna atthe other. It is very much the custom, however 


to use a heavy tuna rod on fish running from 1 to 10 pounds 
which I claim does not permit of as much sport in a whole- 
some way as if well-balanced light tackle were employed. 
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Note the height 
of the line in the 
upper picture 
The fish was run- 
ning away with 

50 yards of line 


ALMON or trout? The controversy still 
goes merrily on in some scientific quar- 
ters, with anglers generally convinced 

Si that the steelhead is a Simon-pure, sea- 
running trout. Certainly the fish does not die 
after spawning. 

Steelhead or rainbow? They are anatomically 
identical so far as anglers are concerned. Place 
a steelhead in a landlocked stream or lake and he 
becomes a rainbow trout. Give him access to the 
cold waters of the Pacific, via cold streams, and 
he remains a sea-running steelhead. 

Certainly, also, the steelheads merit their special 
cognomen. Coming fresh run from the great 
ocean, fat, sleek and strong, they strike like the 
proverbial ton of bricks and fight like very devils. 
Although their salt water existence is not gen- 
erally understood, the fish follow a fairly definite 
routine in fresh water. They are spring spawners 





teelheadin-— 


A 


Royal Sport 


By 
Peter J. Schwab 


Here is ‘‘Pete’’ 
kimself with an 
Umpqua _ beauty 
he had just 
snagged 


Another good 
pool on the north 
Umpqua where 
the big boys grow 























and apparently enter most streams solely to spawn. The run ferocity. Trouters unaccustomed to his rough tactics term 


starts usually in the fall, reaching its height during the 
winter. In rivers of great length, where the fish have hun- 
dreds of miles to travel before reaching the spring-fed 
brooks and spawning grounds, the runs may begin as early 


as June and reach their height dur- 
ing October. Even in this case 
there may be a winter run of levia- 
thans reaching almost fabulous 
weights. 

When the steelhead first comes 
into fresh water he is rather sil- 
very, but rapidly takes on the rosy, 
iridescent hues which mark him 
with his fresh water brethren. Un- 
der certain conditions he is shy 
and wary, but, spending so little 
time in fresh water, he is unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of man—unedu- 
cated, so to speak. He must even 
learn to catch and eat the new and 
strange foods he finds. No longer 
the unlimited supply of piscine deli- 
cacies he found in the Pacific. He 
is a stranger in a strange environ- 
ment, unsophisticated, but game to 
the core and full of a devil-may- 
care courage of the corsair type. 
Eventually, this big fellow becomes 
voracious, and will strike ridicu- 
lously small flies with an abandon 
and a power astonishing in its 





Late chinooks were caught on the Klamath 
River while waiting at Regua, Cal., for the 


steelhead run. A. D. Lee at right 


him belligerent to a fault, but they soon grow to admire his 

“no surrender” and concede him to be a “fightin’ fool.” 
When your steelhead leaps high in the air, salmon fashion, 

you hold your breath and pray that the hook holds true. 


Another specially dangerous mo- 
ment comes when attempting to 
beach a fish not thoroughly fa- 
tigued. They are never subdued. 
Whether you lose him or not, you 
will long remember the strike and 
thrill of battle. They are the one 
fish which I can lose easily and 
with a light heart, and I haye often 
laughed aloud in positive glee when 
some bold skalawag flung my fly 
to the water as he took to the air. 


NGLING Tactics—Steelhead- 

in’ is a game all to itself, and 
something besides the fish sense 
gleaned from other fishing is re- 
quired before the angler may hope 
to be moderately successful. The 
novice must be guided at the start 
by men who have gone through it. 
To begin with, the fish are not 
found everywhere in the river, but 
lay in certain favored pools. Un- 
less you can find these pools you 
will get no fish. Never, therefore, 
disdain (Continued on page 46) 
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**Uncle Jim,’’ 


the Sebago Lake guide, and his outfit including the two rods mentioned in the story 


ncle Jim's ast Sialoes 


By Arthur U. Taylor 


Ay IM, what’s the best salmon you’ve ever caught?” 
oy “Sixteen pound ’n a quarter.” A thoughtful pull 
at the old dudeen. “Nothin’ better ’n 16%.” <An- 

<Q other pull. “But, by gorry, I cal-late t’ ketch a 
reg’lar fish ’fore I cash in.” 

This was twelve years ago, on the day that Jim first 
guided for me, a day that looms big in memory as the be- 
ginning of a friendship of the enduring sort. Since then I 
have come to an appreciation of that bundle of contradic- 
tions. The squat, rugged figure, the weather-beaten face 
infrequently shaven, the overhanging 
gray brows, the drooping moustache, 





personal comments on that danged pain in the side grew 
more frequent, that haunting idea persisted, as strong at 
eighty years as it could have been at forty. 

It was the final week of my vacation last summer, and | 


was busy with the valedictory touches of camp closing, when 
| heard a hail from the dock: 

“Say, neighbor, how ’d y’ like to go fishin’ ?” 

It was Uncle Jim. 

The salmon were biting off the shoal, the wind was 
right, the moon was right, ditto the sign; Uncle Jim 


has faith in the zodiac. 
This was plainly one of the ob 





the hard-glinting eye, his normal 
diction, at first suggested the pirate; 
his dislikes were frank and unwaver- 
ing. But when I found that children 
called him “Uncle Jim,” that with 
them and with dogs he was strangely 
gentle, that he would give his last 
shiner bait to one he liked, that he 
“allers wanted to help a_ neighbor 
out,” I decided that this highly tem- 
peramental Sebago guide was a man 
worth cultivating, as a study, but far 
more as a friend. And so, in time— 
for the old guide does not carry his 
heart on his sleeve—his cabin, a 
quarter of a mile from my camp, be- 
came my piscatorial Mecca and he 
came to be “Uncle Jim” to me. 

His one obsession was that “big 
fish.” He knowed they was in the 
pond; had seen ’em—whales, by the 
hundred—on the spawnin’ grounds 
up Crooked River. Yes, sir, salmon 
4 foot long—30, 40, 50-pounders, by 
gorry! And sure as shootin’ he’d get 
a hook inter one uv ’em ’fore he 
cashed in. Even as the years claimed 








session days. The characteristic ex- 
pectant gleam was in his eye. The 
old boat had been cleaned as for 
some gala occasion; new covers were 
on the cushions; tackle boxes, kill- 
ing club, bait pail, everything, were 
in their appointed places. And he 
carried his two 14-foot split bamboo 
trolling rods, the sure sign that he 
was set for that “big fish.” 


OR two or three hours we trolled 

over the shoal. Uncle Jim used sin- 
gle hooks, with shiners on; he wants 
to give the small salmon a chance 
of living when returned to the water. 
On my one line I had a phantom 
minnow, with all the hooks the law 
allows; I was that shameless. But 
there was-nothing doing; the salmon 
stood proudly aloof. Gradually the 
old guide’s enthusiasm evaporated; 
his flow of narrative died; his gaze 
grew more and more far-away; and 
when he consented to my spelling 
him at the oars I knew that his hope 
was a cold cinder. 

Finally Uncle Jim spoke: “Guess 








their toll—and the accident at the 
sawmill a few winters ago—and his 


P <6 salmon. 
oar stroke slowed down and his im- 


“Uncle Jim’’ with a 10-pound landlocked 
The one he lost, in the story, 
was probably three times as big as this 


y’ better pull back. The fish is too 
fur apart (Continued on page 60) 
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Among the elk are certain renowned leaders 


sagacious old bulls who know every trick of their trade. 


Photo by S. N. Leek 


AACKSON’S HOLE. 
Wyoming, nestles 
in the heart of the 
Rockies, a_ valley 
shut in by surrounding-moun- 
tain walls, quite cut off from 
the rest of the world. The 
altitude, at even the lowest 
point, is very high; winter 
comes early, stays late. From 
the first snowfall in October 
until the decay of the last sen- 
ile drift in June, thetpeople ot 
the Hole live virtually in um 
broken seclusion, their only 
connection with the outside world a long, tortuous road over 
the Tetons which leads to the railroad in the neighboring 
state of Idaho. 

The town of Jackson lies in the center of the Hole, and, 
together with a number of ranches that lie virtually under 
the shadow of its gates, this settlement forms a metropolitan 
district of nearly 400 inhabitants—half the population 
of the entire valley. The thermometer now and then drops 
to 50 or 60 below zero, but the edge is taken from the cold 
by the psychological effect on the people of the knowledge 
that, cold as it is, the Hole is the winter refuge for wild 





are 

down out of the extreme cold 

of the upper reaches of the 
Cll ic mountains to bask in the com- 


By ‘Donald Hough 


animals of every variety who 
glad enough to come 


parative warmth of the sage- 
brush flats and low buttes that 
constitute the center and the 
inner fringe of the Hole. 

Thus the population of the 
valley jumps from a_ lean 
800 souls in summer to a 
round and glorious 8,000 or 
10,000 in winter. The ma- 
jority of the winter resi- 
dents are elk, or wapiti, but even elk are welcome in the 
monotony of an almost endless winter; the town boosters, 
in admitting the nature of the marvelous periodic increase 
in population, set an example for honesty that might well be 
emulated by fellow optimists in more favored regions who— 
as the Jacksonites point out—often lack even so much as an 
elk on which to hang their figures. 

At first thought it may seem that the elk, following the 
usual custom of nonfraternalization between the wilder ani- 
mals and humans, are rather doubtfully classed as intimates 
of their uglier but more intelligent contemporaries. But the 











The Hole is the 
winter refuge of 
animals of all 
sorts who are 
glad enough to 
come down out 
of the extreme 
cold of the upper 
reaches of the 
mountains to the 
comparative 
warmth of the 
° sage- brush flats. 
4 Se During most 
ee ie el ; winters the elk 
— are adequately 
cared for on the 
Government 
ranch but some- 
times there is not 
enough hay and 
the elk throw 
themselves on 
the mercy of the 
ranchers and 
townsfolk 
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The migration continues until the fields are virtually covered with elk to the number of 6,000 or 7,009 
Photo by S. N. Leek 


elk of the Hole, possibly realizing that the situation is un- 
usual, and feeling a fellow-creature attachment for their bed- 
fellows of the winter months, take every step consistent with 
good form to mingle freely with the other residents. 


HE migration of the elk from the surrounding mountains 

begins soon after the first fall of snow. It is estimated 
that there are 30,000 elk in those mountains, and the 
first bands appear on the near-by ridges in early November. 
Their first act of friendship is to call on the outlying ranch. 
ers. They have learned that the ranchers are the owners of 
large numbers of haystacks. The ranchers, to be sure, have 
put up the hay for the exclusive use of their own steers, but 
the elk refuse to take this angle of it very seriously, and the 
stoutest fences mean nothing to a really determined elk. 

Early in the winter they are easily driven away, but toward 
spring, as feed grows scarcer, they become very bold; some 
years ago, before the Government established a ranch for the 
exclusive use of the elk, the charges of the famished elk 
stopped at nothing. The discharge of firearms, the threat of 
pitchforks, were brushed aside. In those days the ranchers 
had to sleep in their hard-won hay through nights of the 
most extreme cold. 

Many a frozen hand or foot resulted, and besides these 
very real discomforts, the fact that all of the meadow mice 
in the hayfields take up winter residence in the stacks is dis- 
turbing to the peace of mind, and to the slumbers of all save 


the most callous sleepers. Sensing the arrival of a warm 
body in their midst, the little creatures snuggle up in t 
democratic manner. 

One rancher of my acquaintance had a most brilliant idea 
by which he planned to cheat the mice out of their warm bed 
fellow. He took a great armful blankets with him and 
made his bed on the top of the stack. He was right about 
the mice; they left him alone. But he had forgotten all about 
the reason for his nightly vigils—the elk. He woke up in the 
pale dawn and found himself held aloft by one slender col- 
umn of hay, the elk having eaten the rest without molesta 
tion. 

Another rancher, tired to death of slee] 
stacks, hit upon the happy idea of hanging a lantern there 
in his stead. In the morning the lantern, together with the 
greater part of the hay, was gone. It was subsequently dis- 
covered on the spreading antlers of a big bull elk. The 
lantern was jammed tightly among the prongs, and it stayed 
there all winter. The old bull was a regular member of 
the more friendly group among the elk, and he became known 
throughout the Hole as “the bull with the lantern.” 


1é€ most 


ying in his hay- 


HE ranchers are not the only hosts to the elk. It is rather 

difficult to prove that the elk invade the town of Jackson, 
for as a matter of honest record Jackson has invaded the 
winter home of the elk. The town is at the edge of 
an extensive lowland and (Continued on 5 


page 3S) 





The ranchers, to 
be sure, have put 
up the hay for 
the exclusive use 
of their steers, 
but the elk re- 
fuse to take this 
angle of it very 
seriously and the 
stoutest fences 
mean nothing to 
them. Early in 
the winter they 
are easily driven 
off but toward 
spring, as feed 
rows scarcer, 
they become very 
bold. Beforethe 
Government be- 
gan to supply 
feed the charges 
of the famished 
elk stopped at 
nothing 
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THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES When the season is closed for fized a t 

CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal lew prohibits h 
restrict shooting hours 

The — “rabbit” includes hare; ‘‘quail,” the bird known as “ ‘partridge” in the South; “grouse” 
in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigen, and 

PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from Btate game commissioners the full text of game laws 


’ includes Canada 





age hens; ‘introduced pheasa: 
in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS 


he date terminating the close season is given. 
unting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 


grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 


ouse (known as “‘partridge” in the North and “pheasant” 
asant” is restricted to Old 


orld pheasants. 


Open seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 


for the Season 1929-30," and a nematode of game parerenes officials may be 





The Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Law 


had free, when issued, on application to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Nov. 1-Dee. 31 - Nov. 1-Jan. 31 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30c". Sept. 1-Dec. 31¢°* - 











Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
July 1-Jan. 1*. 
No open season 
No open season 3. 
Oct. 8 Nov. 23. 
Sept. 1-Oct. ae 
Nov. 1-Feb. 

Nov. do Feb. 153 


Nov. 20-Mar. 1f ¢ 











Nov. 1-Dee. 31¢. 
Apr. 1-Oct. 31 
No open seas 
Nov. 10, 1931 
No open seas 
No open seas: 
No open seasor 
, 1932.... 
De 1-Jan. 15° - . 
Oct. 16-Nov. 30°.) Nov. 25-Nov.30¢*, Oct. 1-Mar. 31 ¢ ..| Oct. 1- Oct. 31g ee 
| 
Nov. 10-Dec. 31 ..| Nov. 10-Dec. 31 © 
Oct. 20-Feb. 15 *..| Oct. 20-Nov. 20... 
Oct. 15-Jan.1¢ 2...) Oct. 25-Oct. 31%. 
Oct 








Nov. 10-Jan. 31_- 
Oct. 1-Jan. 10 ..- 




















Oct. “1-Dee. 31 


NITED STATES 





Nov. 1 Dee EE Ragen Re eee 
Oct. 1-Feb. 28 ....| Oct. 1, 1935... 
Nov. 10-Dec.15...| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 
Nov. 10-Nov 
Oct. 15-Jar 1t*. Oct. 15-Nov 
Nov. 1—Dee. 31 ¢ Nov. 1-Dec. 3 
Noy. 20-Feb. 15..| Sept. 15-Jan 
Ne 15-Jan. 1 15-Oct 
% 5-Jar 
= 15-Oct 
son .- r --- Sept. 15-Oct 
eine Nov. 1-N 30..., Oct. 15-Nov. 303.- 


Nov. 28-Mar. 1 ¢ 





aia June I-Jan. 1t 
Oct. 1-Dee. 31 ¢ *.- 








Oct. 1-Feb Oct. 1-Oct 


Nov. 15-Jan. 31 *.| Sept. I-Jan. 31°... 





Wisconsin * .............2.222| Dee. 1, 1930 No open scason..-" Oct. 1-Feb. 1¢...-| Oct. 1-Jar 





open seasor 









Ht * 10-Dee. 31°. 





v. 1~Dec. 31... 


Oct. 15-Dee. 31-..| Sept. 16-Nov. 30 ¢.| 
$ 





| 
Nov. 15, 1931. 
Noo ope, exeenn- Oct. 16—Nov. 15 
9. -| Nov. 11-Nov. 16¢° 
No open season _-. 
No sc season ... 














be Nov. 20-Feb. 20..| Nov. 15, 1931 1 
Se 28 





Dec. 

Sept. 15-Oct. 14 

Oct. 1, 1932.. 

Oct. 20, 1930 
Nov. 15-Dec. 
No open season .. 
No open season .. 





193 = 
Oct. e Nov. 23¢._| 
No open seaso 





No open season ~ 
Nov. 20-Feb. 15 - 


Nov. 20-Mar. 1 ¢.. 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31 ¢ . 


= 
COMA wHH 


No open season ...| Nov. B0-Feb B.. 


No open neg Nov 7. 20-Mar.1...| 11 
| . 


| No open season .. 
v. 1-Jan. ae = 12 


























No open season ..| No open season 13 
Nov. 10-Nov. 21..| Nov. 10-Nov. se Sept. 16, 1931. 14 
Oct. 15-Oct. 31. ‘© open season .../ No open season -.| 15 
No open season . -| Nov. 1, 1932. -| 16 
Nov. 20-Nov. 30.. 850! Oct. seis 23. -! 17 
Nov. 15-Jan. 1....| Nov, 18-Jan. 1..--|----c-aesc-cenee 18 
Dec. 1-Feb. 15.. 19 
No open season .- No open season... 20 


| é | 
N -¢ Nov. 10-Dee. 31 “> Nov. 10-Dec. 31¢. 21 
bs 2 















Oct. 20-Nov. 20 ¢- Oct. 20-Nov. 20¢° 2 
No open season .. | Oct. 25-Oct. 310" 23 
Ort. 15-Nov. 20 -- | Oct. 15, 1930. - 24 
Nov. 20-Jan. 15 $. \ 3 25 | 
Nov. 10-Dec. 31 . No open season ../ 26 | 
No open season ...| Sept. 16-Sept 25. Sept. 16-Sept. 25_. 27 | 
No open season...| No open season... No open season... 28 
(*) (*) } (*) 29 
No open season ..| Oct. J-Nov. 30¢ & No open season *.. 30 } 
| | | 
| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 c*-| No open season...| 31 | 







Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *.| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *. Nov. 10- Dec. Pade 

Nov. 1-Dec 313 ji — 1-Sept. ¥ 
No open season *. . 
Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 
Nov. 20-Feb. 15 
No open season — 


Nov. 10-Nov. 








20... 





No open season ...'.. 
Dec. 1-Mar. 1... p rs 
Sept. 16-Oct. 16°. Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 
No open seas 2 - 














31 


















Oct. 5-Oct. 31¢ Oc 15-Oct. _ | “ | 
Oct. 15-Nov. 30...| No open season . | Oct. 15-Nov. 300. Oct. 15-Nov. 30*..| 40 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Nov. 1-Dee se eR ees Now; 1=Met: 82.6 lcs s0ec5-5---025 ah aad 
lov. 28-M ie pen on x gccunvhosdemnnen |} 42 | 
N ) open No open season *..| No open season * 43 | 
No open sez naas .-| No open season...| No open season *..| 44 
No open se: Sept. 1-Sept. 4°_..| No open season...) Nov. 16-Dec.31d*| 45 | 
No open | No open season. 46 | 
‘ : Oct. 1, 193 a -| Sept. 15, 1932.....]. 7 | 
Nov. 15-Jan. 31 *..| Nov. 15- ‘Jan. Ee aie | Nov. 15-Jan. 31¢..| Nov. 48 
| *) } (*) | 49 
Nov.’1-Nov. 30¢..| Oct. 15 aie 30...| nisihcin nak emake ae season. . -| Gct. 15-N 50 
No open sesson. Oct. 5-Oct. 8* e Sept 21-Sept. 24°.) No open season noe - 51 
Aug. 15, 1939....- Sept. 1-Oct. 1 ¢. No open season. ..| Aug. 15, 1939.....|....----26 okndwewe 2 




















| | 
No open BERSON oo No open season...| No open season -.|.- 
| e | 















Oct, 15-Oct. 22..." 






















































































































































































5 toba ®....-ccececceccee--| Nov. 21-Nov.30¢'.| Nov. 21-Nov. 30d" |... ..ccs0-snncccees|enecce 
< 56 | New Brurswick ; : 56 | 
7 | Northwest Territories *........| Sept. 1-Mar. 31¢".| Sept. 1-Mar. 31¢°-|.........-.----.--|--eeeeeee sad 1-Dee.. 57 
<- 58 | Nova Scotia *..- © open season. 58 
o 59 Ontario... * s No open season No open season. 59 
2 6 Prince » Edward Isla patesats | No open season 60 | 
#1 | Quebe +-- - 61 
62 | Saskatchewan... - 62 | 
t Vukou..ncesuse- ° St aE? SS Se eet Sept. 1-Mar. 15...; Sept. 1-Mar. 15..- 63 | 
| MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS** | OTHER ‘GAME 
The seasons here shown arc t one when migratory come bird is may be busted without vi lating either | (Season closed in States and Provinces not mentioned) 
State, Se Si a aa | 
Duck, Goose, Witson’'s Syire . | Ra | ANTELOPE Mountain SHeer 
| Braxt, Coot on JACKSNIPE Woooscoce | Garunows Dove 
=) . ro ae hal | ae | Wyoming......-| No open season.* Aug. 20-Dec. 31.2 * 
i) ARN. «in canccassasnsaunainue Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...-| Dee. 1-Dec 31....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. 20-Jan. 31¢.| . 1 No open season.* 
2) Alaska a 1-Dee. 15 . | ee eee % ;} 2 No open season. ¢ 
3 | Arizona " 1@-Jan. 31¢ Oct. 16-Nov. 30.. No open season... | 3 Bear Sept. 1-Oct. 31.¢¢ 
4) Arka “ 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31.. Sept. 1-Nov. 30 ¢. L 5.. } 4 Sept. 1-Nov. oe 
5 | Calif 5 1-Jan . Oct. 1-Jan. 15 0 open season *..| Sept. 1- Sept. 30° 5 ppp enya lbeenng gt shh By er | Northwest Ter... Sept. 1-Feb. 28. 
6 | ¢ 16- Dee Bept. TSB, Dhvclsncnannixnonsmises Sept 1-Nov cf Sept. 1, 1930... bt 16 Yukon | Aug. 1-Mar. 1. 
( ‘ 1-Jar Oct. 1-Jan. 15_...-| Oct. 20-Nov. 19_. Nov. 30..-| No open season...| 7 | 
8 | Delaware 16-Jan Oct. 16-Jan Nov. 15-Dee. 15.. Sept. 1-Dec. 15°..| 8 |i ¥ 
9 | District of Columbia * ov. 1-Jan Nov. 1-Jan Nov. 10-Dec. 10. No open season. --| 9 | Alabama. Nov. 1-Feb. 28. p : 
OT PRA ici nccccnniamcndene eccee-| Nov. 20 Jan. 31°.) Nov. 20-Jan. 31...| No open season....| Sep rt is Nov. 0 * -| Nov. 20-Jan. 31-| 10 Sept. 1- June a TARMIGAN 
| | 
11 Nov. 1-Jan. $1....| Nov 1-Jan 31....| Dee. 1-Dee. 31... | Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) Nov. 20-Jan. 31¢,.| 11 | 
12 Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ¢..-| Oct. I~Jan. 15 ¢..-|.---.-.------ Sept. 1-Nov. 30_. e-| 12 | Sept. rae 28. 
13 Sept. 24-Jan.7....| Sept “No open season - Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 13 «fl 
14 Oct. 1-Jan. 15_.. Oct | Oct. 15-Nov. 14.. Sept. 1-Nov. 30. | 14 Oct. 1- oe. 20. 
15 Sept. 16-Dee. 31_.| Sept Oct. 15-Nov. 14_..| Sept. 16-Nov. 30 15 Sept. 1-Dee. 31. 
16 | Sept. 16-Dec. 31_.| Sept -| No open season... Sept. 1-Nov. 30 *.. | 16 Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
17 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 ¢...| Nov Ge 15-Dec. 15_- Sept. 1-Nov. 30... ; on Sept. 1- Mar. 15. 
18 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. -| Dee. 1-Dee. 31...-] Nov. 1-Jan. 31.-.- | 18 | 
19 a 16- Dec 31 Sept. 16-Dec i... Oct. 1-Oct. 31... Sept. 1-Nov. 30 ° 19 Oct, 15-N . 
20 » i. 3 No ---| Nov. _" N N + c ov. 
2 Nov. 1-Jari. 31... v. 1-Jan. 31. ov. 10-Dec. 10 qo 1-Nov. 30... ‘ ov. 10-Dec. 15 ‘| 20 Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Sacre Hen 
21 Sept. 16-Dee. 31 ¢ | Sept 16—Dec. 31 ¢.| Oct. 20-Nov. 19...) Sept. 16-Dec. 15--| No open season....) 21 No open season.* 
R 22 ‘ 5 Sept. 16-Dee. 31..| Oct. 15-Oct. 31..-_| Oct. 1-Nov. 30..--| No open season....| 22 Unprotected. initia 
= 23 | | Sept. 16-Nov. i0-- Sept. 16-Oct. 1 | 23 ov. 1-Dec California.......| Aug. 1-Aug. 15. 
< 24 Sept. 1-Nov. 30... Nov. 20-Jan. 31 *.| 24 Nov. 16-Dec. 31. Local seasons. 
m 25 | Sept. 15-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15..-| 25 | Oct. 1-Jan. 31 Sept. 16-Sept. 25. 
sea 26 | Sept. 16-Nov. 30_-| No open season 26 (*) (*) 
Q 27 | Sept. 16-Nov. 30. pt. 1-Sept. 15 27 Sept. 1-June 14. No open season.* 
- 28 | Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) Sept. 1-Dee. 15 28 || B Sept. 1-June 30.¢ No ar Ceppear 
& 29 | New Hampshire. Sept. Oct. 1-Oct. 31....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30° | No open season 29 | New Brunswick.} Apr. 1-June 30.* Washington. 
Zz 0 | Tle CONT kcenciviccccnmen . 16-Jan. ~— Oct. 15-Nov. 14...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30*..| No open season 30 | Quebec......--- Aug. 20-June 30. | Wyoming......- % Aug. i Pine, 18.* 
New Mexico..-..-- = ; Weadan. Bh. -f- nse races nee Sept. 1- wer. 30...| Sept. 1-Dee. 18...| 31 | Fe and a 
New York ....- a t det. 31 Sept. 24-Nov. 30..| No open season.. 2 | ARIBOU 
Si aded ee "| bol feces meee a DAYS EXCEPTED 
North Carolina. -| Dee. 1~Dee. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30° Nov. 20-Jan. 31. 34 
@ | — N N 
a — seaae 7 = ee Fac ig 14..| N i fp ancchearnte = - 20-Dee. 31.* All hunting is prohibited on— 











Oklahoma Nov. 15-Dee. 15. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island 

































~-| Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30..-¥ No open season...| 40 | Saskatchewan. 






Sundays.—In all States and Prov- | 

inces east of the 105th meridian, | 
" except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
| Yukon.-e0eee0-| Aug. 1-Mar. 1.¢* gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wis- 


- Manitoba... } . 30. 
No open season...} 39 || Northwest Ter--| Sept. 1-Feb. 28.¢ 





















































































41 | South Carolina... 31. } F Sent. 1-Nov. ie and 20-Jan. 31°.) 41 | i bec. 
2 | South Dakota. feos. * 16-Dee. 31._| Sept. 16 Den “ii ‘ 42 | consia, and Quel beet Ot 
i 43 | Tennessee. ‘ lan. 31... -| No open season. 43 Fux Mondays.—For waterfowl! in Neva- 
44 No open season . “oe | da and locally in California and | 
45 | Utah ©. .ccecccoccncecccocccacecec! OGh BDEE OL Sine] Olt: POUR OES ibivenscctcncce f : . } 
| 46 Se Oct. 1-Oct. 31__.-| No open season *_- 46 | ee North Carolina. 
| 47 Nov Nov. 15-Dee. 15.._) Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dee. 18...) 47 i ee Neos « | Tuesdays.—For waterfowl in Neva- 
| “8 Oct Tee Mtoe a “Nov. 30....| No open season... - | P, Dec. I-Dee 15 da and on the Susquehanna Flats | 
9 Sept ‘ov c. nad pt. ov. 30...| No open season... 9 4 Say i r 
: 50 s Sept . 15-Nov. 14..| Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| No pe nec aag i Dec. 15-Dec. 31.¢ and Chester River in Maryland and 
| Bet WRENS axncoaniscnesns seencniint cpt. 16-Dec. 16..| Sept. 16-Dec. 16..|......-...... | No open season ...| No open season..,| 51 ue aoa pcos locally in California. 
— —_— | ee No open season. Other days.—For waterfowl in Ne- 
| 52 | Alberta....-.---2- | Sept. 15-Dee. 14 ¢_| Sept. 15-Dec. 14* | No open season *.| No open season...) 52 veda and locally in California, | 
53 | British Columbia * Sept, 15-Dec. 31 *_| Sept. 15-Dee. 31 ¢. No open season... 53 Maryland, Virginia, and North 
54 | Manitoba... .-.-- Sept. 15-Nov. 30 *.; Sept. 15-Nov. 30. . | No open season - 54 Movntain Goat Carolina, and for other game in | 
| & 55 | New Brunswick Sept. 15-Dec. 31 *.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30¢ Sept. 15 Dee. ai 55 Oklahoma. 
a 56 | Northwest Territorie 4 pt. 1 56 
< | 87 Nows Scotia : Sept. 15—Dee. 3i* 57 . 1-Dec. 31.6 | Days when snow is on the 
2 | 58 | Onte -| Sept. 1-Dec. 15 oe} No open season 58 Oct. eee ground.—In New Jersey, Dela 
S | 88 | Prince Baar ata ----o-o--°— | ee ree nd 8 | tenes Revi. 1-Oc. 31 | are, Virginia, and locally om all 
61 | Saskatchewan i F si .| No open season... + 61 || Northwest babes Sept. 1-Mar. 31. game except waterfowl in Mary- 
62 | Yukon.... 14...| Sept. 1-Dee. 14_- | Sept. 1-Dee. i4...-- 62 | Yukon Aug. 1-Mar. 1. ¢* land. 
H i 
* See “‘Additional Provisions and Exceptions” *Laws or regulations of 1929 not received. t Local exceptions (see “Game Laws for the Season 1929-30’’). t Certain species. o Males only. 
** Under the regulations for the protection of raigratory bird , grebe, guillemot, 








gull, heron, jaeger, Joon, murre, petrel, puffin, shearwater, tern, and all 
seasons on waterfowl in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Nov 
in British Columbia, Sept. 15-Sept. 30. naar 





xcept woodcock 
th land, Yukon | 





werd 


the season is cl sed on the band- tailed pigeon, ewan, wood duck, elder duck, bobolink (reedbird, ricebird), auk, auklet, bittern, crane, fulmar, 
I Wilson’s snipe or jacks ipe) int 
ritory, Nortiwest Territories, aud north of Quebec-Cochrane-Winnipeg National Railway in Ontario; 


he United States and Canada, except that eider ducks may be taken my tage the respective open 
tailed pigeons 
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Outdoor Life E} Outdoor Recreation 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama.—Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Mobile and 
Baldwin Counties, Nov. 1-Jan. 31 only. 

Alaska.—All hunting prohibited in Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park, Katmai and Glacier Bay National Monuments, 
and, except under permit of Secretary of Agriculture in 
Aleutian Islands (including Unimak Island), and other 
bird and game reservations, and in closed areas of Kruzof 
and Partofshikof Islands and Eyak Lake. Caribou south 
of Arctic Circle, Aug. 20-Dec. 31; north, no close season 
Deer (male with horns 3 inches long) east of logg. 141° only 
(southeastern Alaska), Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Moose on Alaska 
Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, liamna Lake 
and portage from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak Bay, sheep 

ai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and goat on 

ichagof Islands, no open season. Killing 
of females and young of moose, mountain sheep, and deer, 
and mountain goat kids and caribou fawns prohibited. Large 
brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June 20; black bear (fur- 
bearing anima!l—including its brown and blue, or elaci 
bear, color variations) in Fur District 1, Oct. 1-May 31; 
in Fur District 2, south of summit Alaska Range- rites 
Mountains, Sept. 1-June 20; polar bear in Fur Districts 
2 and 3, and black bear in Fur District 3, and north of 
summit Alaska Range-Ahklun Mountains in District 2, 
ng close season. (For definition of Districts, see Game 
Circular No. 6, — by the Alaska Game Commission, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Pl Mearns's quail, vadd: gollinule, no open 
season. Coot, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. Mourning dove, Sept. 1- 
Dee. 15. Whitewings, July 15-Aug. 31. Peccary or jare- 
lina, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Spruce and Abert's or tassel-eared 
squirrels, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. <aibab squirrel, and, south of 
Gila and Salt River base meridian, Chiricahua and Arizona 
tree squirrels, no open season. 

Arkansas.—weer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 11-Nov. 16 and 
Dec. 20-Jan. 1; gobblers, additional open season in State, 
Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrel, in Chicot, Desha, and Lonoke 
Counties, May 15-June 15 and O 1-Jan. 1; in Ashley, 
Bradley, Calhoua, Cleveland, Co umbia, Dallas, Drew, 
Garland, Grant, Hot Springs, Lafayette, Lincoln, Ouachita, 
and Union Counties, Oct. 1-Jan. 1; in Marion County, 
no close season. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gaillinule, Nov. 1- 
Nov. le 

ee = except spike buck), in Districts 2, 
2 1-2, and 3, Au Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4, 4 1-2, 4 3-4, 

23, 24, 25, and 26, ose 16-Oct. 15; in District 1 3-4 ( fale 
deer roust have more than 2 branches to each antler), 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 1 1-2, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in 
Districts 1,1 1-2, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1 1-2, 
2, and 2 1-2, no close season. Mountain and valley quail, 
in District 1 1-2, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no 
Hg Cog ay Waterfowl, in Districts 4, 4 3-4, 4a, 4e, 19, 
20, 21, and 22, may be hunted only on Wednesdays, 
rae aly Raters legal holidays, and opening and closing 
days of open season, and in District 4a waterfowl may not 
be hunted on said days before 8 a.m. Dove, in Districts 4, 
4 1-2, and 4 3-4, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov, 30. 
(For a a in each game district see “Game Laws, 
1929-30." 

Pc 5 owner of agricultural lands, member of 
family, or employee, may kill with shotgun or under permit, 
with rifle, on own lands deer destroying fruit trees or 
growing crops, but must report killing to commissioners 
within 12 hours. 

Delaware.— Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 

District of Columbia.—Hunting permitted only on marshes 
of Eastern Branch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on 
Virginia shore of Potomac. 

Florida.—Ducks may be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and 
Miccosukee Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday only of each week, during 
open season. Kail, Sept. 15-Nov. 39. Gallinule, Nov. 20- 
Nov. 30. 

Georgia.—Foz squirrel, no open season. Quail, in Pierce 
County, may be hunted on Tuesdays and Thursdays only. 
Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30 

Idaho.— Deer, mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butve 
Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, and Valley Counties, and in Idaho 
County south of Maia Salmon and east of Little Salmon, 
Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Clearwater north and west of North 
Fork and Little North Fork Clearwater River, Oct 
Nov. 30; in remainder of Clearwater County, Oct. 1-Nov 
and in remainder of Idaho County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15 
in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties 
Oct. 11-Oct. 20; in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai- 
Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1: 
Nov. 30; in Gem County, Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Bannock- 
Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, Oneida, Power, and Twin 
Falls Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 30; in Washington County 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31. Mountain sheep (ram only—under special 
license, fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and 
Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25. Elk, in Clearwater 
and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Clark, Fremont 
Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; 
in Franklin County, Oct. 20-Oct. 30. Deer, elk, mountain 
goat, mountain sheep, no open season, except as above. Bear 
in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, arwater, Kootenai, 
Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Sept. 1- 
May 31; in remainder of State, no close season. 
coot, Wilson's snipe, in Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, 
Benewah, and Shoshone Counties, Sept. 16-Dec. 31 
—— Laws, 1929-30," for local seasons on upland game 
virds.) 

Mlinoi Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central 
zone, Avg. 1-Dee, 1; in southern zone, July 1 Dec. % (For 
countic. in each zone “Game Law 3, 1929-30." 

Kansas.—For squirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 31; other 

Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 















































pa no 


30. Gallinule, Sept. 16- 





Kentucky. —Coot, Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, 
and all parishes north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes 
south, Nov. Il-Jan. 5. 

Maine.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, 
Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Hancock and Washington Countie 
Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of State, Oct. 16—Nov. 30. Bi 
moose in Aroostook, Hancock, Knox, Lincoln, Penobscot, 
Waldo, and Washington Counties only. Hare, rabbit, 
in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York 
Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. (Sce also “Game Laws, 1929-30."') 

Maryland.—Deer (male—having 6-inch antler), in ara any 
County and within game preserves inclosed with 7-foot 
fence in Washington County, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in ten tt 
County, Dec. 1-Dec. 3 Squirrel, dove, additional open 
season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany and Garrett 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 9 only. Squirrel, Nov. 10-Dec. 31, 
and dove, Nov. 10-Dec. 15, in Baltimore, Harford, and 
Howard Counties. Wild turkey, quail, Garrett County, 
Nov. 10, 1931. Grouse in Garrett County, Nov. 10-Dec. 1 

Massachusetts.—Deer, in Plymouth County, Dee. 2-Dec.7 
Hare, rabbit, in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28; in 
Dukes County, Nov. 15-Feb. European hare, in 
Berkshire County, no close season. Quat/, in Essex, Hamp- 
den, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, and 
Worcester Counties, no open season. Pheasant, in Nan- 
tucket County, Oct. 20-Nov. 2; in Dukes County, no open 

Waterfowl, Wilson's snipe, coot, in Dukes and 

Nantucket Counties and south and east of Cape Cod 

Canal in Barnstable County, Oct. 1-Jan. 15 














Michigan.—Director of conservation may shorten or close 
seasoa or otherwise restrict the taking of any species of 
game Rabbit, Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Jan. 1; Upper 
Peninsula, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. 

pronse, Oct. 15, 1930; white-breasted or 

Sept. 16-Oct. 1; Canada spruce grouse, 





no open season 

Mi ppi.—Squirrel, May 1-June 1 and Oct. 1-Dec. 15 

Dore, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of supervisors may 
shorten or close seasons. For local regulations apply t« 
sheriff or county clerk, at county seat. 

Montana.—Deer, either sex, in Flathead, Glacier, Lake, 
Lincoln, Madison, Mineral, and Sanders Counties, and in 
parts of Ravalli and Gallatin Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; 
deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20; 
deer, in Blaine, Carbon, Carter, Custer, Dawson, Garfield, 
Musselshell, McCone, Petroleum, Phillips, Powder River, 
Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Treasure, Valley, 
Yellowstone, and parts of Big Horn, Fergus, Gallatin, 
Glacier, and Pondera Counties, no open season. Elk, 
in Flathead, Glacier, Madison, Pondera, and parts of Galla- 
tin, Lewis and Clark, Missoula, and Powell Counties, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark County, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in parts of Lewis and Clark and Teton 








Counties, Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in Granite County and in part 
of Powell County, Nov. 10-Nov. 12; in Jefferson County 
(bulls only), Nov. 12-Nov. 14; in part of Ravalli County 
Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in Park County, Oct. 15-Dee. 20 
in rest of State, no open season. Commission may make 
regulations affecting open seasons and the huating of elk 

Nevada.—Fish and Game Commissioners fix season on dee 
with branched horns and upland game, aad boards of county 
commissioners may shorten or close season entirely t- 
gratory waterfowl may be hunted only on Wednesday, 

Saturday, and Sunday of each week dur a a 
and in addition on Oct. 12 and 31, Nov 
and Christmas Days, and Dec. 31 

New Hampshire.—Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov 
in Carroll County, Nov. 15-Deec. 15; in Cheshire County, 
Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Grafton County, Nov. 1-Dee 15; in 
rest of State, Dec. 1-Dec. 31. RuJed grouse, in Coos and 
Cheshire Counties, no open season, Male pheasant, in 
Hillsboro, Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford Coun- 
ties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule 

Sept. 16-Nov. 

Kew Jersey.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon 
Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren 
Counties, March 15, 1933. Rufed grouse, in Essex, Hunter- 
don, Mercer, Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, and Union 
Counties 3 Mar. 9, 1932, and in Be seen Mor P 
Sussex, and Warren Counties, April 21, 1930. 
Nov Gallinule, Oct. 16 Nov. 30. 

New York.—Commission may shorten open season on game 
(see ‘‘Game Laws, 1929-30"). Deer (male), in Adirondack 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15, except in towns of Jackson, Salem, and 
White Creek, Washington County, Nov. 7-Nov. 19; in 
Greene County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own land with shot gun 
only in Dutchess County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Ulster 
Sullivan, Kensselaer, Delaware, Columbia, and Orange 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open season. 
Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rablit, Oct. 15- 
Jan. 31. Fox squirrel, no open season. Quail, in Dutchess, 
Greene, Orange, tote Rensselaer, Sullivan, and West- 
chester Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 

Long Island.—Varying hare, Oct: 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail 
rabbit, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Fox squirrel, no open season 

North Carolina.—Squirrel, east of and including Person, 
Orange, Chatham, Moore, Richmond, and Scotland Coun- 
ties, Oct. 15-Jan. 15; in rest of State, Sept. 15-Jan. 1. 
Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 3 

North Dakota.—White-breasted and sharp-tailed grouse, 
Sept. 16-Oct. 16. Ruffed grouse in Bottineau, Cavalier, 
Pembina, and Rolette Counties only, Oct. 7-Oct. 16. Coot 
ho open season. 

Ohio.— Kail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 

Oklahoma.—Bear, in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa, and 
Major Counties, no open season; in rest of State, no close 
season. Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday of each week during open season 
and on Thanksgiving Day and Christmas and New Year's 
Days or the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 

Oregon.—Kast of Cascades: Bear in Klamath County, Nov. l- 
Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season Mountain 
or plumed and California or valley quail, in Crook, Des- 





»pen season. 
Thank giving 
































chutes, Gilliam, Klamath, Lake, Morrow, Sherman, 
Umatilla, and Wasco Counties only, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. Chinese 
pheasant, in Baker Crook, Deschutes, Gilliam, Grant 


llood River, Plamath, Malheur, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, 
Ww allows, and Wasco Counties only, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 

est of Cascades: Bear in Jackson and Josephine Coun- 
‘da Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close season. 
Chinese pheasant, in Clatsop, Curry, Lincoln, and Tilla- 
mook Counties, n0 open season; mountain or plumed, and 
California or valley quail in Coos, Curry, Douglas, Jackson, 
Josephine, and Yamhill Counties, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. 

Pennsylvania.—Communicate with Board of Game Com- 
missioners, Harrisburg, for changes in open seasons and 
other restrictions on hunting Wild turkey, in Fayette 
Somerset, and Westmoreland Counties, Oct. 15, 1931 
Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

South Carolina.— Deer, in Greenville, tars? and Picke ns 
Counties, open season one day only—Jan. 1, 1930. Squi a 
in Cherokee County, Nov. 28 » 1; in ne onee and York 
Counties, Nov.1-Mar. 1. Quai (partridge), in Cherokee 
County, Nov. 28-Feb. 1; in Chester County, Nov. 28-Jan 
15; in Darlington County, Dec. 24-Mar. 1; in Fairfield 
County, Nov. 28-Feb. 15; in Greenville County, Nov. 28- 
Nov. 29 and Dec. 24-Mar. 1. Wild turkey in Cherokee 
County, Nov. 28-Feb. 1; in Chester County, Nov. 25- 
Jan ; in Greenville County, open season one day, Jan 
1, 1930 ween September 1 and Thanksgiving Day 
rablits may be hunted without firearms and squtr 
out dog es, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30 

South Dakota.—Deer (male with visible horns), in Meade 
Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River Count 











is with- 






only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20, Chinese, ring-necked, or English 
pheasants, ruffled grouse, pratrie chicken, pin t, whit 
breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and sage grouse may be taken 
under regulations of Game and Fish Commission, Pierre 

Tennessee.— Derr, in Cheatham County, no open ) 
Rabbit, in Coke, Davidson, Hamilton, Hardin, Hawkins, 
Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence, Madison 





Counties, Nov. 15-Feb. 15; in Haywood 
Counties, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in Hardeman County, Oct. 25 
; in rest of State, no close season, Quail, in Decatu 

y, Dec. 10-Fe 20; in Fayette County, Dee. 10- 
Feb. 15; in Lauderdale 4 Hardin Counties, Dec. 10-Mar. 
1; in Haywood C ty, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in ladisor 
y, Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in 














McNairy County, De 20 

in Robertson County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31; in Sulli- 

van County, Nov. 25-Jan. 1; in Washington County, Nov 
25-Jan. 15; in Claiborne and Monroe Counties, no open 
eason. Wild turkey, in Lauderdale County only, Nov. 1- 


. Dove, in Claiborne County, no open season. 
pt. 1-Nov. 30, Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30 
Black-tailed deer, west of Pecos River, Nov. 16 








30; deer in Bastrop, Hemphill, Hutchinson, and 
Roberts Counties, no open season. Squirrel, additional 
season, May 1-July 31 Wild turkey, in Brooks, Car 1 
Hidalgo, Kenedy, Kleberg, Nueces, Starr, and Will 


Counties, Nov. 16, 1930. Prairie chicken, in Collingsworth 
and Wheeler Counties, June 15, 1931. Mourning d in 
North Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Dee. 3! 
White-winged dove, in State, Aug. 8-Oct. 31. Wate t 

coot, Wilson's snipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South 
Zone, Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Rail, Sept. 1-Oct. 31 Gallinule 





in North Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in South Zone 1- ° 
30. North and South Zones fined in Service ud I ° 
latory Announcements, B. No. 71, obtainal te from 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, D. or in 


State game law, to be had from Game, Fish, and Oyster 
Commissioner, Austin, Tex 


— —Waterfowl, coot, Wilson's snipe, in Beaver, Emery, 
jrand, Iron, Kane, Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Juan, 
Sevier, Summit, Uintah, Wasatch, and Washington Coun- 
ti Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Pr r 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Gall inule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Commissic 
May fix open seasons on guail, grouse, sage hen, and dove. 
Verrmont.— Deer, in Franklin County, Jan. 1, 1932. Ducks, 
on waters. or shores of Joe's Pond in towns of Danville 
Cabot and Walden, Stone Pond or Shadow Lake in town of 
Glover, Caspian Lake in town of Greensboro, and Groton 
or Lund’s Pond in town of Groton, 1937, Gallinule, Sept. 16- 
N 30. 
Virginia.—Deer, males, with horns visible above the hair, 
east of Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 31, except in 
Nansemond County, Oct. 1-Nov. 30 and except in King 
George, Lancaster, Northumberland, Richmond, Stafford 
and Westmoreland counties, no open season: west of Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 1, except in Augusta, 
Bland, Frederick, Grayson, Highland, Montgomery, 
Roanoke, Rockingham, tussell, Shenandoah, Sntyth, 
Tazewell, Washington, and Wythe Counties, no open 
season. Elk, protected in national forest areas: bull elk 
only with horns plainly visible above the hair, in Bland, 
Craig, Giles Montgomery, and Pulaski Counties, No. 15, 16, 
and 18. & rrel, west of Blue Ridge Mountains, and in 
Culpeper, airfax, Fauquier, Greene, Loudoun, Orange, 
Prince William, Rappahannock and Stafford | Counties 
Sept. 1-Dec. 31; in Buchanan County, Sept. 15-Dec. 31; 
in Chesterfield and Spotsylvania Counties, Nov. 15-Jan 
31. Hare (rabbit), wild turkey, grouse, introduced pheasant, 
quail (partridge), west of Blue Ridge Mountains, and in 
Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, Loudoun, Orange, 
Prince William, Rappahannock, and Stafford Counties, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 31. Weld turkey, in Spotsylvania County, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 31, and in Albemarle, Franklin, Gile 
Lee, Lancaster, Northumberland, Pulaski, 
Roanoke, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, 


























Henry, 
Richmond, 
Washington, 


Westmoreland, and Wise Cor 


unties, no open season. Grouse, 


in Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, Loudoun, Orange, 


Prince Will 
and ring-nec 
Shenandoah Counties, no ope 
County. Nov. 15-Jan, 15. 


n, Rappahanr 





Washington.—Open seasons on deer (male) 

irds fixed by county ga 

missions. Duck, goose, brant, coot 

snipe, west of Cascades, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; east of Casca 
5 1. 


squirrel, and upland game b 





Sept. 16-Dec 
West Virginia.—Red squirrel, 
Wisconsin.—Deer (male) in 

Rush, Price, Lincoln, Langl 

north thereof, Dec. 1, 1930; 

throughout — no open 

Fond du Lae, 

Racine, Walwort h, Washing 











pheasant in Bath 


fe-son, Kenosha, 








nock, and Stafford Counties, 
Clarke, Frederick, and 
en season. Quail, in Dinwiddie 


, bear, elk, rabbit 





Wilson's snipe or jack- 





unprotected. 





Pierce, Barron, Chippewa 
ade, Oconto, and all counties 
bucks, in rest of State, and : 
season. Squtrrel, in Dodge 


Milwaukee, Ozauk 
ton, and Waukesha (: 





no open season; in rest of State, Oct. 1-Jan. 1 

chicken (pinnated or sharp-tailed grouse), in Barron, Ca 
Columbia, Crawford, Dane, Dunn, Fond du Lac, ( 
Green, lowa, Jefferson, Kenosha, La Crosse, Laf 
Lincoln, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Oneida, Ozaukee, P 
Racine, Richland, Rock, Sauk, St. Croix, Vernon, Wa 
worth, Washington, Waukesha bene aca, am d Winnebago 
Counties, no open season. Part ce r - 


met, Columbia, Crawford, Grant ye t afa 


towoc, Polk, Richland, Sat 
Counties, no open season 
Goose, brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 31 
Wyoming.—Deer (male with 
Hot Springs, Netrona, Swee 
parts of Fremont and Johns 
in Park and Teton Counties 





except white-tailed deer in Teton County, n 


Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in Big H 
in Platte and Carbon Countie: 














uk, ZO 
) 
30 
mn e 
twate Vinta, ‘ 
on Countie et. 1-Oct. 1 
and part of F nt Cou 
en seaso 
orn County, Oct. 16-Oct. 3 
s, and part of Albany County 





Oct. 10-Oct. 15; in Lincoln and Sublette C $ ie 
Nov. 15; in Campbell, Crook, and Weston Counties, Oct. ! 
Oct. 31. Elk, in parts of Lincoln and Sublette C« 


Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Sheridan 








County and part of 





County, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in Big Horn County, Oct. 13 
Oct. 15; in rest of State, no open season. Bull moose, in 
Fremont, Lincoln, Sublette and Teton Counties, and pa 





of Park County, under spe« 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Antelope, ¢ 
permits for antelope durin 
mountain sheep, in Park, 


and part of Fremont County, 
and Sublette Counties, Oct. 


sage grouse), in Johnson anc 
Oct. 31; 
Teton, and Uinta Counties, 8 
grouse, in Fremont and Teton 
Forest areas, Sept.1-Oct. 1 

bany, Carbon, and Niobra 


ial permit from Commissior 


ommission may issue special 

« designated seasor Ma 

Teton, and Uinta Countic 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in Lincoln 
1-Nov. 15. Grous except 


1 Sheridan Counties, Oct. 1 


in Fremont, Lincoln, Park, Sublette. Sweetwater 


ept. 15-Nov. 15, except pint 
Counties (except on National 
Sept. 1, 1930; grouse in Al- 
ra Counties’, Sept 1 1930 





Sage grouse, in Albany, Laramie, Niobrara, Sheridan, and 
Teton Counties, and part of Converse Count Aug. 1 
1930. 

Canada. Communies . with Commissioner National 





Parks of Canada, Ottawa, O 
dian Regulations on Migrato 
Alberta.— All big game must h 
Deer, moose, caribou, in Fore 
tains, under spec a license 
coot, gallinule, jac e, Sept 


Clearwater and At aia ka Riv 


h Columb 
annually by 
from Game Commissioner 
in Atlin, Fort George, and 





Open sé 





Irder-in- 





mt., for full text of the Cana 
ry Birds 
ive horns at 


st Reserves of Rocky Mo 
g Wat 





Sept erfor 
: th of 
BSONns ‘ bi ] 
btained 











c i 
north of main line Cana 7 in Nation i Ra ilway in Or ry 
Electoral District, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Col amb ia El al 
District (except west of y olumbia River), ¢ 1-Ocat. 31 
in rest of Province, no open season. Bull caribou, in Eastern 
District, except in Mackenizie and Sk Electoral D 
tricts, Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River, and 
except south main line Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1- 
Dec. 15; in rest of Province, no ofr season. Bull elk 
(wapiti), in Fernie and Cranbrook Electoral Districts and 
Columbia Electoral District (except west of C« 

River), Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no open 
Male mountain sheep in Eastern Discrict north of Can 
National Railway = in Cariboo and Lillooet | 


Districts south of £ ad par all 
Crs 




















el and west of Fraser 








and in Fernie rook, olumbia le ) 

tricts, Sept 15: in rest ot Province, no open sea 

Mountain g Sastern District (except between Colum- 

bia and Fraser Kivers and south of main li Canadi 

Pacifi tailway f Kevelstoke to Ash ft 

Nov. 30. in Western District (except on Van e ar 

Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Male mule, white-tail 1 1 
astern District (excep -tail in North and Se 

Okanagan and Similkan toral Distri and f 
immit of Midway Mountains in Grand Forks-G , i 

Electoral District, no open seasor Sept j-> 0 
Western District, Sept Nov. 30, except in > anid 
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ith Saanich an 
































(sland, Sept. 15-Oct eon ¢ 
: I . 
r s« 1-J 
Di ) E , 
15-Sept 
rict rn DD 
ex s ‘ 
District, west summit Cascades and t \ 1 
District, except for migratory birds, east of 
railway yard limit of Alta Lake Railway 5 r 
Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet | oral D 
Eastern District includes rest of Province 
Manitoba.—Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-N 3 
New Brunswick.—/eer, on Grand anan, Ca 
and D Islands, no open sea: but a resi 
under $1 license from Minister, may take one dee 
Nov. 15. Nonresident, under special e, fee 
take two bears, Apr. 1-June 30. et 4 
islands in Grand Manan ¢ Oct. 15-J $1 
cock and Wilson's snipe on slan in Grand Manan ¢ I 
Oct. 15-Nov. 30, 
Northwest Territories. —Female caribou, m t } 
or mou 1t with young at foot, and t} 
open sé I iovernor General in Council ma by 
lation, a ns. 
Nova Scotia. M ooze on Cape Breton Island, no of 
7 ¢, brant, in Halifax, Shelburne, and Queens Cou 
under license from Minister, De 1-Feb. 14. Du 
in Cumberland County, Sept. 15-Dee. 31 
Ontario.—Deer, bull moose, north of Canadian Nati 
Railw Sept. 15-Nov. 25; south of Canadian Na 
Railw to Mattawa River, and Canadian Pacif ’ 
to Heron Bay, north shore Lake Superior, Oct. 20-No 
south Canadian Pacific and Heron Bay and nor I 
Nipissing and French River (exce Ix! i 
Algoma District, Nov. 10-Nov 25; and 
south of French and Mattawa Le 
Grenvi Dundas, Stormont, url n 
Counties, and in Bruce, Grey, ‘ inties 
and territory ysuth and west thereof, no open sea 
Nov. 5-Nov. 20. Waterfowl, Wilson's snipe o nipe 
rail, coot, gallinule, north and west of French and Mattawa 


Rivers and in all Georgian F 
south, Sept 


3ay waters, Sept. | 


15-Dee. 15. Eider duct, north of Quebe 


Cochrane-Winnipeg line of Canadian National Kailway 
5 


only, Sept. 1-Dec. 

Quebec.— Moose, south of St. 
Dec. 31. 

S. 








Township 34, Nov. 
open season. 

Newfoundland.— Hare, rabbit, 
partridge, plover, curlew, snipe 


birds (except wild goose and crow, 


Jan. 1. 
Mexico.—Deer (male), Oct. 16- 


table lands); in northwest re 


cept mule deer, Cedros Island, 
Sinaloa), Sept. 16-Dec. 31 
July 1:Sept. 30. Bear, Sept 
Feb. 28. Peccary, Aug. 1-Feb 
Sept. 30. White-winged dores 





doves and pigeons, Oct. 1-Dec 


goose, swan, Nov. 1-Feb. 28 
Sept. 30. Wild turkey, curass 
Alligator, Sept. 16-May 31 
Jan 1 uca armadil! No 
Nov. 30 


Lawrence River, Sept. 20- 


skatchewan.—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, north of 
15-Dec. 14; south of Township 35, no 


plarmigan, willow grouse or 
or other wild or migratory 
unprotected), Sept. 20- 
Jan. 31 (in mountains about 
gion (Lower California, ex- 
no open season, Sonora and 
south of Tropic of Cancer 
1-Oct. 31. Rabbit, Sept. 1 


28 Upland plover, Sept. 1 
Sept 16- Nov 30, and othe 
31 lsoh's snipe, d 
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Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 


GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
homa. 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds’’ 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 


EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 
vationist, sportsman. 


and other 


Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow!l areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 














Our Fight to Save a Last Great Wilderness Paradise 


P AMONG the lakes and forests of 
U the Ontario- Minnesota border, 

whence spring tributaries of the At- 
lantic, the Gulf, and the Arctic, and where 
primitive Ojibways maintain their last 
hunting grounds, nature has bequeathed to 
the pioneers of America one of her rarest 
works of art. It consists of neither moun- 
tains nor canyons but instead of a delec- 
table lakeland packed with all the precious 


flora and fauna (those of both land and 


By Ernest C. Oberholtzer 


This oasis of American hardihood and 
outdoor inspiration lies in the heart of 
the continent, easily accessible to all the 
great centers of population. For a long 
time all sorts of encroachments—fires, 
logging, and road _ building—have been 
hemming it in. Now comes a proposal to 
convert the remaining border lakes into a 
series of huge storage basins—a proposal 
sO sweeping and audacious as to class it 
with concessions of the Belgian Congo. 


President, The Quetico-Superior Council 


who has already received priceless gifts 
in this region from the two governments, 
did not hesitate to indicate not only that 
he would expect eventually to control all 
the water courses but to have the two gov- 
ernments pay half the costs of both the 
“improvements” and the damages he has 
caused in the past twenty years. Said one 
of the 200 friends of the region, who were 
present to protest: “I want to take off 
my hat to a man of such acute ability 












water) that once bore the name of Amer- The sponsor of the project before the as can hornswoggle these two govern- 
ica. There are not less than 3,000 lakes International Joint Commission in 1925, ments out of millions of dollars by 
(no one knows giving a concession 
how many more) = a , ‘ 7 - of waterpower of 
of every conceiv- ] | 4 | ‘| T ") a such an extent.” 

able shape and size, Gy SCO a It is the distinc- 
all intimately con- p47" * saahbat MAP tive wilderness 
nected in one amaz- ~ ("openers . quality of the re- 
ing web of water- ih RAINY LAKE WATERSHED po so vital to our 


Rainy Lake 
and its tributaries 
cover an area of 
14,500 square miles 
lying in Ontario 
and Minnesota—a 


ways. 


labyrinth of pure 
waters, wooded 
shores, islands, 


beaches, rapids and 
waterfalls. 

When you enter 
this lakeland (by 


canoe, as you 
must) you leave 
behind at once all 


reminders of the 
world of today and 
plunge into the ro- 
mance of the past. 
You are in another 
age—no din, no 
smoke, no sign of 
civilized man. You 
are alone with the 
forest and all its 
creatures, exactly 
the same as though 
you had come there 
in days of the first 
French explorers. 
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growing population 
and so scarce as to 
have obtained a 
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is wee. Watershed-an area of 14500 

~ So" square miles - the region direct- 

Pm \._./¥ atlected by proposed dams. 
International bounda 


WB Solid Black Lakes- ones immed- 


monopoly value, 
that is now above 
all threatened with 
destruction. The 
lakes and_ rivers 
themselves and all 
their visible natural 
\ features are at 
stake. The project 
rds would involve a 
wholesale re-mak- 
. f ing of the map and 
ee a complete disrup- 
ar a tion of the age-old 
scheme of nature. 
To any one who 
knows the region, 
its beauty, its 
healthfulness, its 
R historical and 

t scientific interest, 
its rich resources 
of forest and game 
—including that 
largest deer, the 
moose—and who 
has seen what the 
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= dams. 











present dams have 
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A Canadian fire ranger at breakfast under the Quetico pines. 
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Shall we allow him to 


be flooded out, and thousands upon thousands of miles Of his beloved timber to ke 
turned into gruesome skeletons? 


done in the past, success of the project in any 
form, no matter how sugar-coated, would 
be nothing short of a national calamity. 


T IS in the face of such threats that 

the people of the two countries have 
got together upon a constructive plan for 
the permanent protection of the whole 
area. They propose that with the consent 
ot the Province of Ontario, which has 
jurisdiction over all its lands, a treaty 
shall be adopted between Canada and the 
United States laying down certain great 
principles for the uniform administration 
and orderly use of the resources of this 
region. The lakes and streams, which are 
its glory, and all their natural features 
would be kept forever in an unmodified 
state of nature. Commercial uses would 
be relegated to the hinterlands out of sight 
of the traveled waterways and would be 
conducted under careful modern forestry 
regulations, so as to insure continuous for- 
est cover and yield. All the timber, fish, 
game, and fur-bearers would be adminis- 
tered for maximum production and enjoy- 
ment. - The treaty would provide for a 
balanced form of modern forestry prac- 
tice, giving due recognition to intangible 
values and the higher social uses. 

A bill applying some of these principles 
to the American side of the area and re- 
quiring a special Act of Congress for any 
change of lake levels is already before 
Congress. It is known as the Shipstead- 
Newton bill and amounts to a declaration 
of public policy and removes the area of 
Superior National Forest in Minnesota 
from the class of public domain ordinarily 
open to the exploitation of the first comer. 
The passage of this bill this winter is a 
first and essential step in blocking the 
project of the dam builders and in initiat- 
ing the larger program for an international 
forest and wilderness sanctuary. 

The Quetico-Superior Council associat- 
ed with the Izaak Walton League of 
America is merely a temporary interna- 
tional body for directing and focussing the 
efforts of all individuals and organizations 
of both countries, who are interested in its 
program. Lest, as one friend said, we be 
like a host of farmers armed with pitch- 
forks against a trained marksman with a 
machine gun, we invite the active cooper- 
ation of conservationists of both the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 

We feel that we have a creative oppor- 
tunity without precedent on the continent— 
not only to perpetuate a rarely beautiful 
section of original America but to estab- 
lish a new bond between the United States 
and Canada and to set an example of high 
value in international relations. 


On the northern porder we have a beau- 
tiful and talented child. Shall we sell that 
child into slavery or nurture her God-given 
endowment for the delight of all our people? 


25,097 Pennsylvania Doe 
Killed 


HE total number of doe deer killed in 
the special deer season of 1928 was 
25,097, the state game commission an- 
nounced in a summary of the game kill of 
the last season. The kill of female deer 
was less than half the total the commission 
had hoped would be slaughtered to equal- 
ize the ratio of the sexes. In the 1927 
season 14,374 buck deer were shot, but last 
fall the season was closed on male deer. 
Bear showed an increase in the total kill, 
with 427 killed last year and 321 in 1927. 
Only six elk were killed, in comparison 
with twenty-six the preceding year. 
The 1928 hunting season resulted in 283 


accidents to gunners. Of the forty-five 
fatal accidents, twenty-five were self- 
inflicted. Of the 238 non-fatal accidents, 


174 were inflicted by other hunters. Shot- 
guns were responsible for most of the 
wounds and more than half of all the ac- 
cidental shootings occurred in open fields 


mm 


A glimpse of the Minnesota paradise that would be inundated and 
Backus proposal were accepted 








‘*Fishing Time’”’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Your editorial 

in the July number of Outpoor Lire 
is a classic. After reading it I could not 
rest content without expressing my appre- 
ciation. 

No fisherman can read it and not feel 
that he belongs to a worthy clan and that 
he is much more than a killer—actual or 
potential—of fish. 

It would be well if every angler, before 
starting the season, would digest its whole- 
some thought and, incidentally, the choice 
diction. Every such man would be a bet- 
ter sportsman by so doing. 

If I were a dominie and had fishermen 
in the congregation, I should read it from 
the pulpit every spring. It’s a mighty 
compelling sermon. 

I feel indebted to you in this beautiful 
exposition which should point the sports- 
man’s vision beyond the kill. I trust that 
you will accept this feeble appreciation of 
your timely and most able editorial. 

y ARTHUR V. TAyLor. 


The Killing of Eagles 


| gee hae Outdoor Life :—I read the ar- 
ticle, “The Eagle,” by Harold J. Cook, 
in the April issue of Outrpoor Lire, and I 
heartily endorse what you and he say 
In my lifetime as cowboy, prospector, sheep 
herder, and trapper, I have been a close 
observer of wild life, and here on Game 
Refuge No. 9 I have many times seen 
eagles hunting and killing sage hens. 

The raven is also a menace to the sage 
hen. Ravens in hundreds infest the high 
table lands (where the sage hen nests) and 
systematically and persistently search 
the nests and eat the eggs and young birds 
I counted over 300 shells of sage hen eges 
that ravens had carried to a rim rock where 
there were several raven nests. 

The brown ringtailed hawk 
many young sage hens here. 

One day last June I came to a spring 
(at an elevation of 6,000 feet) and saw 
about 100 sage hens hiding in the brush, 
while four eagles circled high up. Four 
teen brown ringtailed hawks were sitting 
on the rim rocks near the spring, all 
gorged with young sage hens and young 
rabbit until they were dopey. There were 
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rect answers on page 87. 


mark. 


a famous bird sanctuary in Ontario? 
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ous wound? 


can go the longest without water? 
there is apparently no breeze? 


water? 
9 What family 


of varieties? 


be 


frog’s eyes? 





Ozark Ripley, famous 
portsman and author, 
hose average on this 


what other bird? 
20. What North 





Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 
Questions this month by Kenneth F. Reed, Nebraska 

1. What sportsman, through his own resources, has established 
2. What wild plant, regarded as a pest by city dwellers, has a 
beautiful flower and is eaten by many people? 

3. What reason other than eating, drinking or resting, causes 


wild ducks to alight in water during a migratory flight? 
4. What common fish sometimes inflicts a painful and danger- 


5 What animal has the longest tail in proportion to his body? 
6. What animal in the United States, either domestic or tame, 


The leaves of what tree seem to move and shake even when 


8. What animal amuses itself by sliding down a dirt bank into 


Keith McCanse, Di- 

rector of the Ozark 

Broadcasting, forme 

of wild trees in North head of the game and 

America is composed of the greatest number fish department = of 
1 Give within five of the num- gg hg a tpi 

ape 1s S$ 5 a> 


‘S 
10. What is a structural peculiarity of a 


11. How can one tell the vesper sparrow 
from other kinds of sparrows? 

12. Are any of the toadstools that grow on trees poisonous? 
Are any of the ground toadstools poisonous? 

13. What beautiful song bird is declared a nuisance in the 
Southern rice fieids and served in restaurants as ‘treed birds?” 

14. What tree helped the early American Indians more than 
any other in navigating streams and lakes? 

15. What medium-sized animal is the champion digger? 

16. What animal makes a collection of small articles, usually 
stolen from some nearby camp? 

17. Does a fox like to get his feet wet? 

18. What American snake “plays possum?” 

19. The American osprey sometimes secures a free meal for 


American bird is 
| flying at the highest altitude? 
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also about 100 ravens present, some rest- 
ing and some trying to catch the young 
sage hens. These conditions prevail at all 
the places here where game birds come to 
water and eat grass. 

Coyotes and bobcats also get some birds 
on the nest. Baby antelope are frequently 
picked up by coyotes, bobcats and eagles. 
This is done when the baby antelope is 
hidden while the mother goes (sometimes 
10 or 15 miles) to a spring to drink. Prob- 
ably one-half of the increase is lost this 
way. Only about 25 per cent of quail and 
sage hens live to reach maturity. 

On this sheep range (about 20 by 5C 
miles), where I am trying to protect the 
sheep from predatory animals, I have 
trapped, shot, and poisoned more than 
1.400 predatory animals in five years, and 
incidentally uncounted thousands of ravens 
and magpies, also some hundreds of hawks, 
horned owls, eagles, etc., but others mi- 
erate in. Of course one must use care to 
not kill certain kinds of hawks that are 
not especially destructive to game birds. 

Ore. R. W. Younc. 

(U. S. Hunter. ) 


The Prairie Chicken’s Help 
to the Farmer 


ROM the crop of a prairie chicken 
shown by Mr. W. T. Bailey of Wi- 

nona, Kansas, on October 26, 1926, the fol- 
lowing were taken: 

85 grasshoppers. 

3 crickets. 

2 bugs of undeterminable species. 

Weed seed and particles of green grass. 

If an individual prairie chicken takes 
care of 85 grasshoppers per day he is well 
worth all the feed he swipes from the 
farmers. J. B. Doze. 

Kas. 


July Hero Commends Aim 
of ‘‘Hero’s Corner’’ 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Your letter of 

June 17 is at hand and it is the one 
kind light on a shadowy horizon brought 
forth by the reprint in your magazine of 
the unfortunate picture which appeared in 
a local paper. 

You can have no idea how widely read 
your magazine is until you become the 
subject within the line of fire, such as Mr. 
LeBaron and myself are by reason of your 
article. 

I don’t blame you or your magazine as 
both Mr. LeBaron and myself are heartily 
in accord with your principle of creating 
a general consciousness in favor of game 
preservation. On the other hand, I have 
received letters from personal - acquaint- 
ances and friends all over the United 
States, calling me to account, and in ad- 
dition to this I have received a large vol- 
ume of anonymous letters enclosing the 
picture and editorial from your magazine 
and calling us everything under the sun in 
addition to accusing us of every crime from 
mayhem to murder. 

In addition to this, your article was 
brought to the attention of the state fish 
and game commission both in San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego as well as Los An- 
geles, to whom an explanation must also 
be forthcoming. I have not mentioned 
the general “guying” that I have received 
from my many local friends among the 
sportsmen. 

The records at Moreno Dam, which were 
investigated by the state fish and game 
commission, showed that we fished two 
days. Under our state law, we are al- 
lowed 15 black bass and 25 croppies a day. 
We did not, as I explained to you in my 
previous letter, exceed the legal limit. 

I regret the article, and I regret my 





own unthoughtfulness in stepping into a 

picture which gave righteous cause for un- 

tavorable comment, but if it will help your 

good cause along, the personal sacrifice 

means little. RussELL H. Pray. 
Calif. 
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Four Syracuse Fishermen 
Land 437 Beauties in Day 


224 Pickerel in Record Catch at 
Henderson Harbor 


EVOTEES of Izaak Walton may well 

look with envy at the record for catch- 
ing fish in the course of one day attained 
by tour Syracusans at Henderson Harbor. 
No less than 437 black bass, pickerel, and 
big jack perch were hooked and placed in 
the game basket by Jacob Diamond of the 
Diamond Brothers store, 233 North Salina 
St.; Solomon Katz, 133 Cambridge St.; 
his son, Cy Katz, and Sim B. Klein, 117 
Concord Place. 





The record catch was the result of a 
day’s straight fishing for the Syracuse 
anglers. The party left the city at 4 


o'clock in the morning, arriving at Hen- 
derson Harbor, a distance of 70 miles, one 
hour and thirty minutes later. Within the 
hour the party started fishing. 

Luck was with them and at 11:30 o’clock 
they had bagged 224 pickerel, big jack 
perch, and black bass. Following a shore 
dinner, work with the rods was resumed 
with the same luck still hanging around. 
At 5 o'clock the lucky casters decided to 
call an end to it after counting their catch, 
a total of 437 fish. 


Editor’s Note: The above article and picture 
appeared in a recent issue of a Syracuse, N. Y., 
newspaper. Not since we first started the 
Hero’s Corner have the editors felt so strong an 
urge to descend on our Heroes and deliver the 
Two-Fisted Hero’s Medals in person. The 
whole city of Syracuse must have eaten fish 
for two weeks, three meals a day, after these 
ardent sportsmen distributed their Heroic 
catch. We trust that their representative in 
Congress will have no trouble in getting these 
four stalwarts the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. All hail to the Henderson Harbor 
Heroes; may their tribe decrease! 
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Musky Tackle for Late Season 


HE first consideration, I have come 

to believe, in picking out any tackle 

for fishing is its effectiveness in al- 
luring qualities. No matter how strong 
a rod might be, or how sturdy and re- 
liable a bait might be fashioned, if the 
blinkin’ thing will not lure a fish, or 
if the rod frightens them away when 
they are lying in clear, pellucid pools, then, 
I say, get rid of that sort of stuff and 
pick out some that even though it is not 
quite so reliable insofar as strength is 
concerned is far more dependable in al- 
lurement. The whole secret of success 
with the rod and reel lies in being able 
to raise and cause fish of the fighting 
variety to strike the bait. Then it is 
a matter of individual skill on the part 
of the angler to bring the quarry to the 
gaff or the landing net. So, in speaking 
of the best tackle for our musky jaunts, 
let us consider more the effectiveness of the 
tackle than the strength. Some, however, 
of the latter must, naturally, creep into the 
discussion. 

I have used and I have seen used a great 
variety of rods for the purpose of battling 
the fighting muskellunge. I have seen used 
everything from heavy salt water, deep- 
sea tackle, with a reel that was intended 
for mackerel shark rather than musky, to 
fly rods and single click reels and sur- 
geon’s linen thread line, and I have seen 
fish of this variety taken on it all. But 
just because a man lands a nice musky on 
a shiny, glaring cane pole once in a dozen 
vears of consecutive muskellunge fishing is 
no sign that it is the proper sort of tackle. 
Ah, no! What marks the tackle as being 
the proper sort is when a fisherman can go 
out and repeat his catches rather consis- 
tently on lake or river. And in order 
for this to occur the rod must be of the 
proper sort. 

I have always 
found the tubular 
steel casting rod in 
solid black color, 
without any shining 
metal parts about it 
whatever except the 
reel seat, which is as 
might be expected of 
nickel usually, to be 
an excellent and de- 
pendable rod_ for 
muskellunge casting 
or trolling. I have 
also found the split- 
bamboo rod, varn- 
ished a deep, mellow 
color, to be very ef- 
fective. The modern 
split-bamboo rod, 
with the dark brown, 
baked finish, has 
struck my fancy as 
being a fine rod for 
the musky angler to 
use at any time of 
the season. And I 
must take the time 


By Ben C. Robinson 





One of the finest musky coves on Sugar 
Bush Lake, Wis. Here a surface plug, 
with a spinner at the head and tail, 
reeled in slowly with jerks, has taken 
more muskellunge than any other bait 


to remark right now that in the fall- 
time, especially in early falltime, when 
the birch are yellow and when the sassa- 
fras and the maples are the color of new 
gold or crimson, I have found the old 5- 
foot split-bamboo, varnished a golden, mel- 
low color, with red and green and black 
wrappings, to be mighty effective. The 
first big muskellunge I ever hooked on an 
artificial lure was taken with a long cane 
pole, to which I had attached a line and 
a tandem spinner. I tried the same thing 
for weeks afterwards, and even years, and 
I have never again been able to take a 
musky on the same rig. But the second 


musky I caught was on a mellow brown- 
colored lancewood casting rod that was 
warped and bent from fighting these same 
fish in the hands of a friend of mine. He 
told me, at the time I landed my 15-pound 
battler with a big tandem spinner, that the 





THE SIX HAPPIEST MEN IN THE WORLD 


D M. Bercaw and party, with muskies caught in the Lake of the Woods in August 
1928 





rod had landed probably a half score « 
these fish in less than half that many years. 
So you see it was what we might call a 
repeater. 


HE weather has a good deal to do with 

the coloring of the rod, I feel assured. 
I believe it is a good plan for every angler 
to provide himself, as he goes along 
through the fishing years, with at least 
two good rods, and three would be even 
better. I am not advising this because ot 
the fact that I have that many rods—ocr 
even more in my own personal arsenal- 
but because I have discovered that a dit 
ferent rod for a variety of weather cond 
tions is just as reasonable as a change of 
lures with varying weather and water co! 
ditions. This could also be applied to lines, 
I firmly believe, with very satisfying re- 
sults. The black line has, however, been 
my favorite for many years, for the simple 
reason that I like the waterproofed line 
for the heavier gamesters of lake and 
stream. It has a tendency to pick up vers 
little water, the waterproofed line does, 
and this means a big thing where an 18 
or 20-pound test is used. 

But I find that a larger and more inter- 
esting variety of lines, in colors can be 
found in the unfinished or unoiled type. It 
is a good plan to have a good, reliable 
black line for the later hours of the day 
and a black and white check line for the 
midday casting at least. I have no doubt. 
when I review my past years of muskel- 
lunge casting and fishing, that many a 
catch, that I have taken myself and that | 
have witnessed my friends take, has come 
to the rod’s credit by nothing else than tl 
line’s coloring and weight. I have seen 
this thing work out time and time again. 
And I have found, as the seasons come an 
go, that as Franc 
B philos - 
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sacon, the 
pher, believed, ther: 
is a cause for a 

things—and especial- 
ly in muskeltunge 
fishing. 

The musky is wu 
questionably one < 
the most moody fis 





that swim our 
waters. There are 
seasons when this 


old warrior will ris 
with a viciousness 
that is alarming and 
other times when 1 

amount of coaxing 
will get a hint ot 
reply from the ol 

boy. But, suddenly, 
if something that 
just tickles his fancy 
or his turbulent 
temper comes along 
the lily pads fly and 
the old savage comes 
roaring and _hissit 

out of the pool, de 
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termined to have that lure or break 
a fin in trying. Therefore, I believe 
that the method of experimenting and 
studying light and stream conditions lies 
back of almost all our good musky catches. 

For extremely deep and blue pools, or 
for pools that lie in the shadow of log or 
snag or over weedy beds, where there are 
no reflections whatever to enter into the 
scheme, I am partial to the black-colored 
tubular steel rods or the brown solid-piece 
rapier steel casting rod. And for narrow 
rivers and pools that lie close to the wind- 
falls of shore or rocks in the close vicinity 
ot birch thickets and maple brush that 
are colored with autumn suns and the nip 
of the tangy frosts, I want that old 5 foot- 
split-bamboo that I have used for 14 years 
steady casting for muskellunge and _ bass. 
It is a mellow beauty. It is the color of 
new gold, soft and sweet and breathing of 
the thickets in falltime, and wrapped with 
red and yellow and blue silks. It has been 
rewrapped by me time and again, and it 
has been retouched by me with rod var- 
nish on innumerable streams and lakes and 
at innumerable camps on the banks of these 
streams. Man alive, the memories that 
cling to this beloved old stick of bamboo 
and German silver and cork! It cost $25 
when it was new and I have had $2500 
worth of delight out of that rod. So it 
was not a bad investment, do you think? 


AND, then, for certain other days and 
4 Atimes I use a deep brown-colored 5%4- 
foot split-bamboo rod that has been baked, 
so they explained to me when the rod was 
given to me by a friend. I have had fine 
success with this one also. 

Now, as to the strength of these rods 
I use. The three that I use most often are 
all reliable ones in every respect. I would 
not take them out musky fishing if they 
were the least bit weak in any part. This 
is a sport that requires a good, staunch, 
reliable rod for, remember, when you set 
the hooks in a tough old chap’s jaw, it 
must be done with no gentle force. It 
must be struck swiftly and hard, and a 
rod must be reliable, otherwise there will 
probably be a broken tip or ferrule—and a 
musky with the hook just clinging to his 
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An ideal bass pool for September creek 
fishing. Note the foam on the pool 
just above the drift. The Angling 
Editor has taken many fine bass and 
channel catfish from this spot 
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vicious old jaw. This does not necessarily 
mean that we must pick out the musky rod 
for its strength alone. I do not care, per- 
sonally, for a stiff, unresponsive rod for 
musky fishing any more than I do for any 
other sort of angling. I want a rod with 
a nice spring to the full length of bamboo 
or steel, and yet it should not be exactly 
what you would term a “whippy” rod. A 
7-ounce rod in steel is a nice weight and 
heavy enough even for the largest of them 
with care and a 5 to 6-ounce split-bamboo 
or wood rod is all right. 

But, remember, there must be no rod 
used, no matter how heavy or how light, 
that the angler needs be eternally conscious 
of when playing a fish. The rod should be 
reliable enough to allow the angler to stop 
rushes where danger looms suddenly out 
of a windfall or a cluster of lilies. The 
musky sometimes must be brought to the 
top to be hauled down in one of its initial 
lunges to the surface where it would other- 
wise roll and plunge and twist the hooks 
of the wooden plug from its jaws. The 
rod must be staunch, and that is why I 
never recommend to any angler a cheap 
rod. Cheap rods can not very well hold a 
great amount of reserve strength. They 
are built in a hurry—must be to be cheap— 
and they can not be expected to contain 
the required resiliency that a musky rod 
above all others must have to be relied 
upon. Therefore, let us pause before 
equipping the arsenal with musky rods of 
a cheap or shoddy pattern. 

Now about lines: There is not much 
danger of any angler picking out a faulty 
line. The average casting line of today 
is a good, worthy product and to be relied 
upon quite well. Nine-tenths of the anglers 
I find on lake or stream are equipped with 
good lines. But remember the coloring of 
the line and see if there is not therein a 
secret of more rises and better fish. 


HE lure for muskellunge fishing is so 

clouded with possibilities that we can 
not hope in this article to even partially 
cover it. Here we are up against one of the 
unsolvable elements of the sport. The tem- 
peramental qualities of the old gamester 
are never to be completely understood. 
The lure that interests a big musky today 
might prove to be a frost tomorrow, and 
one that has been lying around in the tackle 
box for years, occasionally tossing it out 
to play with it a little while each trip, 
might suddenly be rushed and taken with 
all the joy that a Birmingham negro takes 
in his dash at the first watermelons and 
spring chicken on the market. A peculiar 
flash, a dart—something about it will at- 
tract and the fight is on! But one thing 
we must guard against in musky angling is 
that of having our tackle bags or boxes 
equipped with any lure that might prove 
treacherous at the finish of the fight. By 
this I have reference to those lures that 
have heavy spoons of metal or wooden 
bodies that might tend to drag the hook or 
hooks from the musky’s jaw if a little 
slack is given at some later phase of the 
play. 





This big warrior was taken from Gun 
Lock Lake, Wis., in the season of 1926, 
on a tubular steel casting rod and a 
black line and spinner lure with a 
natural buckiail-covered hook, on a 


afternoon. It weighed 35 


pounds 


cloudy 


I have lost some lovely big muskies right 
at the finish of the struggle, especially 
when about to land the fish, when a spoon 
has dragged the hook from a badly worn 
hole in lip or jaw. Sometimes a wooden 
bait will be wrongly hooked so that hooks 
in front will catch over the head of musky 
and pry the back hooks from the jaw of 
the fish, thereafter making it a very simple 
matter for the musky to rush viciously 
and release itself despite all the skill an 
angler might use. In view of all this, hav- 
ing experienced scores of similar accidents 
in fighting these big warriors of the lake 
and river, I have come to believe that there 
are only a comparatively few general 
fishing lures that are successful in fish- 
ing for the mighty old musky. And, at 
the same time, I have not had a great 
deal of success with many of the spe- 
cially made muskellunge baits because of 
the fact that a majority of them are 
made with such a strong and abiding 
desire to make a sturdy and never-to-be- 
broken lure that they sacrifice the subtle 
imitation of a sucker or run chub minnow 
or yellow perch for a strength that is al- 
most useless for the general run of 
fishermen. 

I, personally, am not very frantic over 
the special make of musky bait. Some of 
these I have found to be effective against 
large fish, but as a rule I use the general 
bass and wall-eyed pike fishing bait for my 
muskellunge fishing rod and line, and I 
catch good fish with them. I have one 
ordinary bass fishing plug with which I 
made three casts one day on a northern 
musky lake and caught and landed two 
beautiful tiger muskies. This bait has 
always been unusually attractive to musky. 
I have used it until it is now so battered 
from striking against rocks and windfalls 
that it is almost useless and has lost its 
erstwhile killing wiggle which these fish 
once found so alluring to the bait. 


September Fishing 


By Ben C. 


HERE is a tang in the air, with the 

approach of September, that places a 

chill in the waters of lake and stream, 
and there is a burning beauty on the shores 
of lake and river that makes angling even 
more attractive than ever. Not only that, 
but in early September I have found that 
the small-mouth, red-eyed bass of the lake 
regions of the northern woods will rise 
better to a plug than at any other season 
of the year. I have seen some of the best 


Robinson 


catches of bass taken from northern lakes 
at this time that I have ever recorded. This 
comes, I presume, from the fact that at 
this time there usually occurs calm weather 
in the larger lakes of the north. As a 
rule there is not the windy, blustery days 
in September in the big woods that there 
is earlier in the year. Then nature seems 
to have sort of settled down to a period of 
calm indifference, just before the gales of 
autumn, and as a result the bass are hungry 
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We ask you—did this Wisconsin angler 
find the September bass fishing g00d? 


and greedy for something with size and 
plenty of action. I have tried this out care- 
fully and I am assured that in this period 
the lake fisherman with artificial plugs has 
a better chance of taking a good string 
of bass than at any other time of the year. 

I fish the bars and the weed beds then. 
The sand bars at the edge of rushy mead- 
ows, along the west shore of a cove, if 
possible, are the best locations I have ever 
found for this season, especially in the 
waning evening when the sun is going down 
big and red back of’ the timbered shores. 
It is a haunting season of angling, when 
dreams will come to even the hardest- 
boiled of anglers. The woods and the 
waters then seem to be allying themselves 
ta make life all the more alluring. The 
calm shadows of a pine or the riffle of the 
stealing boat across these pools that dream 
over a weedbed in some wide cove is some- 
thing one never forgets, and then to have 
a swift, vicious rise from a bass, to set 
the hook and see the fish rush toward the 
surface and spring, high and sharply into 
the sunlight, is more like experiencing a 
pictured version of the sport. 

I have taken many a one in such time 
and under such conditions from old Fence 
Lake, up in the northern Wisconsin woods, 
when afterwards I would review the battle 
and would have a difficult time making my- 
self believe that it was not purely imagina- 
tion instead of stern realities. The small- 
mouth likes to lie in the approaching eve- 
ning, just at the outside of the high rushes 
that grow out from low and sandy-shored 
lakes. I prefer the west side of such lakes 
where there are timbered areas of low bal- 
sam and popple—lakes that have bleached 
old pine windfalls along the shore line or 
beach, that slant off into weedy and grassy 
shore waters. These bass are usually 
golden-sided small-mouth with pink eyes 
and as a rule they are fast-jumping bass. 
The darker small-mouth will be found 
haunting rocky shore lines, where they feed 
over rock and gravel bars in the evening. 
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In casting along the edge of the rushes, 
I prefer those spots where there is a nearby 
channel of 10 or 15-foot depths. As the 
sun starts sliding down the lanes of the 
sky, these fish will work in among the 
rushes to feed on minnow schools and I 
have found the white body and red. head 
wobbling plug to be a mighty killing lure. 
The faster wiggling plugs, such as the 
broken joint models or even the ones with 
a turned down, angling metal headpiece or 
“lip,” resulting in the short, sharp, side 
movements, are also good teasers in such 
places. I do not care for the surface plug 
so much at this time in this particular 
type of water. Out in the channel of such 
fishing grounds, at this season, I have al- 
ways had excellent success with the same 
plugs for wall-eyed pike of medium large 
size. These fish seem to lie farther off the 
weedy shore lines than the bass. 

A little earlier in the day, and in the 
morning about sunup, the sunken weed beds 
are the best proposition. I like the small 
casting bait for these afternoon and morn- 
ing haunts. The very light 54-ounce cast- 
ing plug or metal wiggler, used with a 12- 
pound test unoiled silk casting line, is my 
preference at this period. And after the 
sun has gone down and the shades of twi- 
light are gathering, I have a strong ten- 
dency to want to hunt up a gravel or rock 
bar, close in to a timbered shore, for big 
small-mouth red-eyes or for large wall- 
eyed pike. Wall-eyed pike will take a 
light-colored plug on through until mid- 
night at this season, but I have never found 
the bass rising very strongly on such bars 
after dusk has deepened until the plug can 
not be seen to strike the water clearly. 


N THE middle-western rivers the month 

of September is the finest of bass, wall- 
eyed pike, and musky period. Then the 
small-mouth has reached its very apex of 
pugnacity. And the casting plug is in its 
heyday of popularity. About old bridge 
piers, where there are drifts of rocks slant- 
ing off from shore, along the edge of the 
waterweeds that grow at the foot of the 
rifles where there are gravel or boulder 
shores is where the cast should be placed. 
This is also a glorious season for the bass 
fly fisherman. A Reuben Wood, Professor, 
or a McGinty is very killing then, cast 
along the edge of the river weeds or al- 
lowed to fall lightly at the side of old 
logs that slant into the pools where the 
depth is not more than 5 feet. At this 
time the bass are not found, as a rule, in 
extremely deep and quiet water. They are 


taken a good many times directly off the 
At this season of the year I 


swift riffles. 
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have taken some excellent small-mouth in 
the Ohio Valley directly off the riffles of 
gravel and rock with a tandem metal spin- 
ner, trolling from a rowboat that was 
drifted down the fast part of the currents. 
About old log drifts where a bar of sand 
might have collected and where deeper 
water lies on either side is another mighty 
good spot to take a large bass in Septem- 
ber. Muskies start awakening from their 
midsummer laziness about the last week in 
August in the middle-west and the east 
and southern ranges. In the North I have 
found that mid-August marks the beginning 
of their interest in lures, and from then on 
until the snow flies they are ranging far 
and wide for food and for anything with 
a teasing, inviting wiggle or darting move- 
ment through the water. Ah, yes, my 
friends, September is the month of rust 
and sun and fire—and rising fish! And 
don’t forget, you who like the lazy sort of 
fishing, that the misty haze of autumn is 
just close enough and the water just chill 
enough then to make boat fishing on the 
river or lake with a large sucker minnow 
or a big red chub on a No. 4-0 hook in the 
good wall-eyed pike and musky and bass 
pools a mighty dreamy and a mighty 
f angling! 


SUCCESSFUL method of 


A Word to the Wise—When 
He’s Fishin’ 
By Richard S. Bond 


HE lunch you carry on a fishing trip 

is just as important as the rod, the 
hooks, the bait, or the lines, yet the aver- 
age fisherman thinks little about this and 
sometimes wonders why he arrives home 
with a headache when he has spent the 
day in the open with plenty of exercise. 

The sun, air, and exercise form a trio 
that keeps the headache away in many 
cases, and when one arrives, it is merely 
because it has not been able to carry the 
load that the fisherman has forced himself 
to bear. 

Of course a headache may come from 
heat, sun, eyestrain, over-smoking, or other 
causes, but the average fisherman would 
be surprised to learn how often it comes 
irom the luncheon he carries along. 

It’s not balanced—that’s the whole réa- 
son. At home we eat fruit and vegetables 
and thus balance the acid foods, meat, fish, 
bread and eggs. If we “tote” our lunch 
in our pocket, we usually depend upon 
sandwiches, cake, hard-boiled eggs, and 
other acid foods, with possibly nothing but 





Fishing from a boat for bass and muskies, it is a 00d plan to hug the weeds and cast 


out into the lake around old snags. 


A bass or musky hooked from shore is easier to 


set the hook into than one caught casting in toward the shore 





The winner, S. J. Masters 


an apple in the way of alkaline foods. The 
wonder is that we do not have more head- 
aches than we do. The fact that we don’t 
speaks well for the outdoor life and the 
exercise of fishing. 

Now, it is not suggested that one carry 
a fruit cup, a salad, or a fruit pudding 
along in the pocket. Neither shall we ad- 
vise two or three stalks of celery, a head of 
lettuce, a couple of raw carrots, or a quar- 
ter peck of string beans. These balancers 
are all right for lengthy trips when the 
smiling cook prepares meals at his leisure. 

We are interested primarily in the pocket 
luncheon that is nibbled when strikes are 
few and far between, or when the pangs 
of hunger force one to forego the pleasure 
of fishing for a season the inner 
man may be attended to. 


so that 


TINY jar of jelly will help, and this 
4 A may be tucked easily into a pocket. Ap- 
ples are always good, and oranges are par- 
ticularly so. In spite of the fact that 
oranges are regarded as acid fruit by so 
many, they have a very decided alkaline re- 
action when taken into the system and will 
go a long way toward balancing the roast 
beef sandwiches, sponge cake, and dough- 


nuts that accompany them. Further- 
more, small oranges may be purchased 
which will fit into the corners of the 
pocket or in the lunch bag without in- 


convenience. 

Bananas, peaches, and other soft 
are undoubtedly good, but they do not fit 
into the pocket or, rather, they fit in but 
they refuse to remain intact after a couple 
of slides down the bank or bumps against 
a fence rail. 

When the 
lasting from 
see to it that 
cook brings 
plenty of 
and fruit 
thermore, if 
berries are in 
neighborhood, 
him to 
these 


fruit 


real one, 
two weeks, 


trip is a 
days to 


fishing 
two 
the 
along 
greens 
Fur- 
wild 
the 
ask 
prepare 
for dessert. 
Two or three of 
your oranges mixed 
with a cup of wild 
strawberries—well, 
such a dessert in 
the woods will 
taste better than 
the most elaborate 
dessert ever fur- 
nished by restau- 
rant, hotel, or club 
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When the cook makes jello, see that he 
adds fruit. When he turns out a rice 
pudding, insist upon plenty of raisins. 
When he serves some of your captured 
fish, have him add the slice of lemon that 
you always expect and insist upon at the 
club. 

And while speaking of lemons, take all 
you can with you. They have a certain 
germicidal action that is needed if you 
have any doubt about your drinking water. 
And two or three glasses of lemonade on 
a hot day, when you sling aside your gear 
and wash up for the night—well, one can 
easily think of many things that are less 
pleasing. 

Balance up your outdoor meals and 
you'll bid goodbye to some of your out- 
door stomach troubles. 


The Outdoor Life Sailfish 
Prize 


Date Outdoor Life:—As winner of 
handsome trophy presented by 
Ovutpoor Lire through the Miami Anglers 
Club for the largest fish taken on a barb- 
less hook for the season of 1928, I have 
been requested to write of my experience 
so that the readers of your valuable maga- 
zine might know somewhat of the motive 
that has for a number of years prompted 
Ovtpoor Lire to offer such a prize. 

The capture of the fish for which the 
Ovutpoor LIFE trophy was presented was 
made on the 3lst day of January, 1929, in 
the Gulf Stream, a few miles off the east 
coast of Florida and in sight of the city 
of Miami. On that day eighteen members 
of the Miami Anglers Club in six fishing 
boats made for the famous Gulf Stream, 
cherishing fond hope and mastered by 
high ambition. The Gulf Stream flows 
in places within some 3 miles of the 
Florida coast and extends out into the 
oceans some 60 or 70 miles; to make use 
of the words of the eloquent Bryan, who 
basked for many years within the radius of 
its healing and invigorating balms, “the 
most wonderful stream known to man.” 

On the day in question everything, 
wind and wave, sea and sky, contributed 
to the making of an ideal day for prize- 
winning feats. Nor were we long in the 
famous stream until it became most evi- 
dent that the very gods were propitious. 
For miles in every direction the two 
score and more of boats with their eager 
fishermen plied the waters. And _ here 
and there at all hours of the day could be 


he 
tne 


witnessed an eager angler at his reel, 
seeking to land his prey. It was no un- 
usual sight to see some half dozen fish 


leaping at the same time into the air in 
their mad battle for freedom, and here 
and there at regular intervals went up 
the distressing cry of disappointment— 
evidence of the fact that the fish had won 
and that the angler was reeling in an 
empty line. 





The catch 








The Outdoor Life Trophy 


It fell to my fortune to have as my 
captain on the day in question one who 
for some ten years has piloted his fishing 
boat in the Miami waters. My feat in 
landing the prize fish and on a barbless 
hook would not have been possible but 
for the able assistance of the pilot in the 
proper maneuvering of the boat. Then 
too, I desire to pay my compliments here 
to my two fishing companions. Colonel 
Dickerson and Commodore Thompson 
who gave all the assistance that fellow 
fishermen can give—namely, to reel in 
their own lines and to wait patiently or 
impatiently for the forty minutes or more 
of thrilling battle and perhaps to implore 
though silently, the god of the sea to give 
up his prize. 


T WAS well past the meridian and all 

on board were growing somewhat 
anxious and impatient that no major 
catch had been made. “Masters, it’s up 
to you to start something,” affirmed the 
captain when a neighboring boat _had 
just brought to gaff-a beautiful specimen 
after a hard fight. 

“Start something,” I reiterated, but be- 
fore further words were spoken all on 
board had fastened their eyes on the ob- 
ject that was pursuing my bait. Almost 
immediately there followed the first strike 
which most anglers believe to be an et- 
fort on the part of the sailfish to maim or 
kill his prey. This to every angler who 
is familiar with the habits of this fish 
is a signal for action. Immediately I re- 
leased the line, dropping back the bait 
some 50 or 60 feet. During this time the 
sailfish, like the pugilist in the ring when 
his opponent is down, waited, but ever alert 
that his victim did not escape. 
After a few sec- 
onds’ waiting for 
the fish to survey 
his prize, I began 
rapidly to reel in 
the line. Noting 
that the prey had 
revived, and was 
seeking escape, the 
sailfish now made 
his second and 
more determined 
attack; this time 
with his mouth 
widely extended, 
bent on devouring 
his prey. At this 
point the angler 
either proves his 
skill or fails in tak- 


to see 
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Alask Alask Alask Alaska 





The Editors Announce 
the New Serial 


NEXT MONTH 


one of the greatest of 
Alaska stories 


‘““ALONG THE 
MOOSE 
HORN TRAIL’ 


BY HIRAM BLAUVELT 


(see bag record in tabulation on this page) 





Hiram Blauvelt and an Alaska Moose 








Alask Alask Alask Alaska 





The Editors Announce 
for the Near Future 


‘*THE LAND OF 
THE GREAT 
BROWN BEAR’? 


BY VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


A ripping tale of hunting the 
world’ s largest carnivorous 
animal 





id PO TEE 
Van Campen Heilner, 
famous sportsman and adventurer 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


covers Alaska as it covers ALL 
fields of hunting and 
fishing 


Thoroughly and Entertainingly, 





Alask Alask Alask Alaska 

















Alaska and OUTDOOR LIFE 


OUTDOOR LIFE continues to be the predominant authority on Alaska, 


that haven of so many sportsmen’s dreams. 


The Editors are glad to announce 


for the forthcoming fall and winter season three unusual stories on Alaska. 
These have been written by famous sportsmen who lived up to their reputa- 


tions by bagging record trophies a year ago. 


These men are Robert Frothingham (see “From the Chickaloon Trail to 


Kenai” in this issue), Hiram Blauvelt, and Van Campen Heilner. 


In conformity with our policy of giving the big game hunter as complete 
information as possible, we reprint below records of Alaska game killed in 


1928 by parties under the direction of the Alaska Guides, Inc. 
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Two GREATEST LURES 


FOR ALL GAME FISH 





Those scrappy, fightin’, rod-bending, water- 
whipping Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Musky—tho:e 
which have become large, wise old warriors, are 
too crafty and cunning to strike at ordinary 
baits ! 

You’ve got to tempt ’em and fool ’em with 
lures that are made to look, act, wiggle and 
swim like live, natural minnows—and other 
water animals they feed on! 


The Original Injured Minnow 





No. 1505 


Weight, 3 Be i 
spe) ees Price, $1.00 


Length, 3% in. J 


With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’? wonder rep- 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘‘Silver 
Flash’’ finish No. 1518, and new luminous day and night 
finish No. 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 






Ng, 700 


Weight, * 
Price, $1.00 


Length, 44% in 





The greatest of ail lures—for sait water or fresh! 
Recognized everywhere as the most deadly killer of a'l 
game fish! Even the large old educated fish can't 
tell it from a live minnow! And how it gets ’em is 
nobody's business! Also made in ‘‘Silver Flash’’ finish 
N 718! 

Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to 

be satisfactory in every respect. At your dealer's or 

direct! Our beautiful new colored catalogue sent FREE 


upon request! 


If you get some good fish pictures—send 'em in! We'll make it worth 
your while if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
129 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ; : 
ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT 


CREEKCHUB BAITS GICH MOREHSH 





FISHERMAN’S PIE 


Edited by W. A. Hunter 


| $3.00 POSTPAID | 
This is one of the most complete books on angling | 
any fisherman could wish for. | 
Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 
illustrations—and imported from Englanc 
| Some of the chapters will give an idea of what F 
| very complete book this is—‘‘Spinning for Pike’ 
| “Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’’; ‘‘Fly Fishing for 
| Sea Trout’’; ‘‘Nymph Fishing for Trout’’; ‘‘Fly on 
the Water’’; ‘“‘Casting a Fly’’; ‘‘Sizes of Hooks in 
Regard to Flies,’’ ete., each chapter written by an 
| authority on the subject | 
| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 
| 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 














| 
| 
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Sportsmen --- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original 
Painting 


which is reproduced on this month’s 
cover will be sold for a fraction of itscost. | 





Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
berson getting check in this office. 


Also—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
August and Decemter, 1928; February, April, 
May and June, 1929. 


IG out these issues, you ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful | 
paintings hanging in your den { 
{ 


Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo 
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ing his prize. The palate of the fish is hard 
and unyielding. Nothing but a quick jerk 
and with much force is sufficient to imbed 
the hook for the fight that follows. Know- 
ing trom experience the danger at this 
point, I placed all the strength at my com- 
mand back of the pull that imbedded my 
barbless securely in my battler. The evi- 


_dence that I had made the first successful 


move in the catch was soon forthcoming. 
With sail furled but with mouth agape, 
the mad beast shot into the air twice, again 
shaking his head in a vain effort to dis- 
lodge the nameless thing that held him 
captive. When this failed to gain his free- 
dom, he doubtless concluded on another 
plan of escape. Plunging beneath the sur- 
face, he shot away in an arrowy rush, 
threatening at times to reach the end of 
the line that held him fast. That a real 
prize was at the end of the 800 feet of 
line was evident to everyone on board the 
boat and to none more than to myself who 
had taken many prize fish from these same 
haunts. One who has never taken a sail- 
fish has little conception of the effort and 
skill necessary to bring a large fish to gaff. 
The fact that I fight with but one arm, 
having lost the other many years ago in a 
railroad accident, is, I believe, known al- 
ready to Outpoor LIFE readers. 


_. did I know, for the sense of 
touch is too acute to be deceived that 
I was in for a battle royal, and that the 
chances to win were meager, fighting as 
[ was with a barbless hook. One false 
move and my prize would return to his 
native haunts. While my barbless hook 
was evidence that I had set as a standard 
for the day the taking of no unfair ad- 
vantage. I was also just as determined to 
give none. I think I shared the feeling of 
the man who was fighting the bear and 
who in the midst of his encounter prayed 
most earnestly, “Lord, help me fight the 
bear.” After the battle had proceeded for 
some time without any visible evidence 
of help, the man prayed again and more 
earnestly than before, “Lord, if you can't 
help me, please don’t help the bear.” I 
was indeed anxious that no help be given 
the fish. Forty-two times by actual count 
my prize fish leaped clear of the water in 
his fight for freedom. Once after I had with 
great effort brought him within 100 feet 
of the boat and he had given evidence of 
being somewhat weary of the fight, he 
seemed to take on new strength. Like a 
demon he leaped in the air, shaking his 
head madly. Then over the surface shot 
his nearly 6 feet of silvery blue and irides- 
cent sail for a distance of 100 feet or more, 
dancing a veritable cakewalk in his battle 
royal. Failing in this, he plunged again 
beneath the wave and shot away, taking 
100 feet or more of the line that I had 
with difficulty reeled in. After some forty 
minutes of as desperate a battle as I had 
ever engaged in I felt coming slowly but 
surely a sense of victory. My battler’s 
rushes were less frequent and all the time 
diminishing in force. 

“Steady now,” shouted the captain, who 
through it all had handled the boat with 
great skill and was as anxious for the 
prize as I, when the gleam of silver blue 
shot through the water close by the boat. 

With what strength remained I continued 
to reel, knowing that many a battle had 
been lost when the victory seemed sure. 

“You win,” affirmed the captain as his 
hand grasped firmly the sword thrust of 
the defeated foe, dragging as he spoke, the 
fish to the deck. 

It seems to me quite a coincidence that 
the fish which won the prize offered by 
Mr. McGuire of Outpoor Lire was named 
many years ago Istiophorus mcguirei in 
honor of him. 

Md. SAMUEL Jay MASTERS 








Anél T Ki K 
Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.” For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 


we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A ‘‘Whatnot”’ Bag 


AKE the haversack from an old army 

pack, such as one can find at most any 
army goods store, and as the haversack has 
no straps these necessary articles must be 
attached. On the inside of the haversack 
there are three pockets that were used to 
carry knife, fork and spoon. In mine, how- 
ever, I have substituted a vest pocket first- 
aid kit which contains four mercurochrome 
swabs and four bandages. The second pocket 
I use for a small telescope which I fre- 
quently use for birds, and in the third I 
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carry a knife, or if the knife is carried in 
a sheath on the belt I use it for a small 
cake of soap or a bottle of fly-dope. On 
the inside I carry my fly book, a compass, 
fly and casting reels, a small oil can, two 
metal boxes which contain a pack of cards 
and the other bouillon cubes. I also in- 
clude a small whetstone to sharpen hooks. 
This bag can be used as well for a small 
creel, as it is easily cleaned; and if neces- 
sary for a water bucket, as it is water- 
proofed. I am giving a diagram of the 
manner I fashion the strap for the haver- 
sack so it can be worn about the waist.— 
Paul Collins, Rockford, Ill. 


A Good Spoon Hook 


Cut out the form of the spoon with a pair 
of tinners’ shears from a sheet of either 
hard or soft copper of thickness you want 
bait. Lay the spoon on a board and tap in 
center with hammer. Smooth edges with 





small file. With a nail or punch make 
holes in both ends, and if you wish to paint 
it, use brushing lacquer. Dip the spoon in 
the lacquer to make a better job; then 
place a split ring and barrel swivel in one 
end and in the other a split ring and treble 
hook. The cost of one spoon is about 10 
cents.—Milton Cook, New York. 


Fishing Rod Holder 


To hold the fishing rod in position while 
the angler is eating lunch or working 
around camp, try this: Cut two stout 
prongs or Y’s and place one under the 








middle of the rod to hold front end, then 
drive the other end back of the reel over 
rod butt so that rod will not slip into water 
or swing to the sides. Leave the click of 
the reel on and if a fish hooks itself, the 
click will warn the angler of the fact. It 
will save loss of rod if a big bass or pike 
strikes the bait—Walter Blank, Md. 





















































dlers Letters | 


Difference Between the Trouts 
Editor Angling Department:—Will you kindly 


inform me the difference, if there is any, in the 
rainbow, steelhead and California trout. Old 
fishermen tell me there is no difference, that 
they are all the same, while others insist they 
are different species —H. M. D., N. C. 

Answer :—These three trout are different. They 
all belong in a way to the great family of the 
salmon, I presume, but the rainbow trout is a 


medium slender trout, with a large eye located 
well to the side of head with a broken-appearing 
pupil and a delightful iridescent coloring along 
the sides that give it the rainbow name, while 
the steelhead is a silvery fish, turning to a darker 
hue when it comes into fresh waters and with 
smallish spots appearing. It looks more like a 
salmon, having a heavier body and a smaller eye 


located well up on the head, and the California 
trout has large red spots on sides and a shape 
more like the rainbow trout. They have differ- 
ent habits and means of battling when hooked 
and are easily distinguished apart when seen 
together.—B. C. 
Fly Rod for Pike 
Editor Angling Department:—This spring the 


fishing fever finds me perplexed in mind because 
for two seasons past I have not been very suc- 
cessful with bait casting in my favorite waters. 
Therefore, I want to start using a fly rod outfit 
and tiny plugs and spinners. Please advise me 
what kind of outfit to get for the novice in pursuit 
of bass, pike, and pan fish. Please give fly rod 
baits that are suitable. Do you consider fly rod 
fishing practical for pike? Most of my fishing is 
done in a river 20 feet across and 3 to 4 feet in 
depth with sand and mud bottoms and plenty of 
snags. I have had no success in it with bait- 
casting outfit although in the nearby lake I have 


done well with reasonable regularity.—F. S., 
Mich. 

Answer:—Yes, I believe you will be able to 
catch as many, if not more, pike with the fly 
rod outfit than you might with a_ bait-casting 


outfit in such waters, for the reason that you can 
cover the pools about those old snags much more 
thoroughly with a fly rod outfit and rather small 
pike baits. I would say, however, to get a me- 
dium heavy fly rod. I would recommend a 9-foot 


rod, weighing not less than 534 ounces, of split 
bamboo, with a single action fly rod reel and an 
F size of enameled silk line, a “heavy bass’ 


weight of gut leader 3 feet in length for the pike 
and a “light trout”? weight of gut leader in 6-foot 
length for the pan fish and fishing. For 
lures I would recommend the little white body and 
red head and also the rainbow-colored ‘“‘fly rod 


bass 


plugs,” the small, fly rod size of metal wobblers, 
and the No. 0 size of single and tandem spoon 
spinner in both the pearl finish and the nickel 
finish. For the spoons I would use the ordinary 
wet fly patterns tied to sneck bend hooks in 
and the No. 0 size of single and tandem spoon 
Professor, Parmacheene Belle, Coachman, and 
Cowdung patterns for the crappie, perch, and 
hlue-gills you will find back of the logs. For 


the rock bass and the big-mouth and small-mouth 
bass I have never found anything better than 
the small fly rod white and red head and rainbow- 
colored wooden plugs. I use these along the edges 
of weedy points and close to windfalls and drifts 
by stripping them back with the line in finger 
and thumb of the left hand. The Reuben Wood 
is another fly I have great success with attached 
to a small metal spinner. For pike I would use 
the fly rod plugs over any weed beds that might 
be located in the stream, and one or two pat- 
terns of the lighter metal and wood lures, that 
has a spinner in front and uses a short strip of 
pork rind over the single hook. Cut this pork 
rind very short and lace it with the knife at 
ends to make it wiggle the faster. This is a 
whale of a pike bait for shallow river pools. 
all these without any sinkers. Also use a 
June Bug type of spoon spinner with a Red Ibes 
bass fly at end, and use a Slim Eli shaped, single, 
nickeled spoon with a short gut snell and a Red 
Ibes fished with a fairly heavy lead sinker on 
the leader, down to the very bottom of the pools 
for pike. Cast this over the pike pools and let 
it sink well down, then retrieve it rather slowly 
back to the rod. Use this in early afternoon 
hours. Use the white and red-colored baits at 
For bass use them in morning 
Use the red lures and rainbow- 


for bass.—B. C.,R. 


Use 


dusk for pike. 
and evening. 
tinted ones in midday 


| 
| 
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“Yes sir, the 
better you cast 
the bigger they 
come. — 









EveryAshaway 
Line is guaran- 
teed = satisfac- 
tory to you. 








Lines that get big fish 


CHECK-UP on big fish shows why these two Ash- 


away Lines are leaders, each in its own class. 





rip 


after trip, by its superior casting your Ashaway Cran- 
dall’s American Finish gets you bigger fly-rod beauties. 
And just as effectively, the casting excellence and great 
strength of your Ashaway Extra Strength account for 
the Big Ones caught by bait casting. 


Ask your dealer for 
vou, please write to us. 


Box 736 
Ashaway Extra Strength 
Bait-Casting and Trolling 


Line. Hard-braided best 
quality Japan silk, and 
specially soft  water- 
proofed. The most popular 
of all Ashaway Lines. List 
prices, 50-yd spool : Size 
I $1.00, H $1.35, G $1.50, 
F $1.75, E $2.00, D $2.50, 
C $2.95. 





Ashaway Lines. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 


If he does not supply 


Ashaway Crandall’s Amer- 


ican Finish Fly-Casting 
Line. Finest silk obtain- 
able, soft finished under 


List prices 
25 yds.: H 
, / $2 


high vacuum. 





‘ \ $2.7: 
B . Do uble Dee 

30 a : H E H $7.00, - 
D H $7.50, H C H $8.00. 








THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
' The author is 
‘probably the only 
larchiteet in this 
_j country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 











Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Lovis RHEaAp 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait 
should own this first and only 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred insects trout 
consume, full charts, ete. Net $2.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


Angler 
work on 











TEN MILE EYES! 
10 POWER 


$D 1:7 Pre- 


paid 


6“ ” 
Cheap at $50 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct——SAVE HALF 

TEN MILEEYES! Think 

of the things you can see! 

Long Ten mile radius—a 20 mile 

circle—nearly 400 square 

Range miles. And you can easily 


have them. If you can see one mile, these superpower French 
10x32mm._stereo-prism binoculars will extend your 



















10 vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOURS SELF 10 times 
Le ore! Multiply pleasures of hobby and sport. Use 
msesi| , pair touring, observation, hunting, golfing, 
nature study, aatronomsy . etc. Superbly made for 





a lifetime of service. Case an 5 ye 
Did you know many ordinary fiel ginaace have but four lenses 
etter ones only a. But this 


and most of the o 
a binocular 10 LENSES and 4 Fi is SN 
wonder it gives an expansive je rilliant 
Prisms i and fine definition. 





Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. <a ia for one C. 0. D., 
paying postman balance and few cents — Sheck and com- 
pare it in every way for five days with others Ceiling for double or 














more. If you do not like it for any reason whatever 
FREE your money i il be promptly returned. E oy begs 
i TRIAL tested. ov’t and State wexestey 
| buy one us esame in 8x only $18 
} Passes others at $23.50 and more. 


Over 200 Glasses 


CATALOG All Makes—$1-$110 


ae age binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog 
gives all information now to choose the best for your individual 
needs at the LOWEST PRICE. 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., wen, Elmira, N.Y. 


Successful Muskrat --Farming. 


by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$4.00 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
| 1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 
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Steelheadin’—A Royal 
Sport 


(Continued from page 30) 


the advice of the “native.” Miner, bush- 
whacker, trapper or market fisherman, he 
knows something about the habits and 
haunts of the steelheads in his river and, 
properly approached, he will gladly give 
you the information needed. 

Some of the best water is normally 
from 3 to 5 feet in depth, and has an even, 
but fairly fast, flow over boulders or bed 
rock which does not always come to the 
top. It is useless to fish long, quiet ed- 
dies. Again, the steelhead lying in still, 
deep water close by a pool—water so deep 


that it looks blue—will seldom or never 
strike flies. 
The steelhead haunts the currents and 


lies deep in the heaviest, swiftest reaches. 

As a general proposition, the good water 
is too deep and too fast to permit its being 
waded across, and the angler must con- 
tent himself with casting from the shallow 
side. (Usually, also, the pools are very 
wide and require skilled long casting, but 
we will revert to this under the heading 
of Tackle.) Frequently wading is utterly 
impossible, but one may still have many 
a good day’s sport, and never wet the soles 
of his boots, spending the day on gravel 
bars or jumping from ledge to ledge along 
the river. 

Good pools are bumpy and rippling, but 
free from excessive whitecaps. Swirls and 
eddies, both above and below boulders ly- 
ing in such pools, are extremely likely 
places in which to find fish. Under normal 
conditions, flowing pools below dams or 
other obstacles will yield better results 
than other near-by pools, but remember 
that fishing within certain limits of dams 
or fishways is prohibited by most state 
game codes, and rightly so. 

Many good steelheads may be taken from 
the spill or break above the riffle, and any 
other place where there is found the strong 
suction which they so love to combat. 
Pools should always be fished from the 
tail of the riffle (head of the pool) as 
stray fish may be lurking there, waiting 
for food or preparatory to making the 
ascent. Work slowly and gradually down 
the pool into deeper water, always casting 
as far as possible across stream and allow- 
ing the lure to swing straight downstream 
from you. Remember that the fish are ly- 
ing not only in the deep channel, but also 
in pockets and holes eroded in the face of 
the bed rock and ledges, bottom and sides— 
both sides when the ledges are in mid- 
stream, 


F gwedbion at the tail of the pool, fish 


the break, then return again to the 
head. You may take three or four fish 
from the same pool without materially 


hurting it. If the pool ends in a deep 
eddy of some length, stop casting when the 
slow water is reached, and go back to the 
head. Stick to your pool and never leave 
it for another until absolutely certain that 
it contains no fish likely to strike. It is 
seldom possible to cover more than one 
good pool in a morning’s or evening’s fish- 
ing anyhow. 

Remember, when fishing the center deep 
water of every pool, that the fish lies close 
to the bottom in the heaviest water. He 
has wonderiul eyes, however, and can see in 
many other directions as well as straight 
in front of his nose. Your cast should go 
beyond the center of the deep current. 
From this position it will sink as it is 
swept down and across stream, and i this 
position it will be seen by fish lying in 
pockets close to the far bank. 

Barometer Affects the Fishing —Writing 
from my own experience, it would appear 
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Some of the author’s hair fliesin steel- 
head sizes 


that fishing may be good or bad in any 
kind of weather, but that it is usually best 
immediately before or after a change which 
follows a_ prolonged spell of settled 
weather. 

As with nearly all other trout, a certain 
quick change in the atmosphere will al- 
ways herald a period of active feeding. 
When the angler feels a peculiar lightness, 
freshness or sweetness in the air—preced- 
ing a storm or even attendant upon the 
near approach of a storm which veers off 
or passes harmlessly over—he wants to put 
a little ginger into his casting. It is a con- 
dition which may last but a few minutes 





‘“‘The Bankers’ Hunt’’ 


A rollicking tale of how they kill coyotes down 
in Texas 


By NorMAN H. CROWELL 
Next Issue 











or for several hours, but while it con- 
tinues the fish will strike furiously at any- 
thing coming their way. 


IMILARLY, temperature of the water 

seems to exercise an influence upon the 
steelhead’s activities, and probably accounts 
for many long spells of fine fishing during 
uninterrupted clear, balmy weather. 

Reverting again to experience, good 
fishing may be expected when the water is 
at a medium stage, or at a low stage fol- 
lowing freshening showers. Like all other 
trout fishing, the water should not be too 
roiled or discolored. Bait fishing is less 
affected by roiled, murky water than fly 
fishing, and spinner fishing comes in be- 
tween—as it should, bait fishermen advanc- 
ing to the elect stage via the spinner route. 
(My apologies to the shade of good Izaak 
Walton and beloved cronies— 


many 





A Rogue River steelhead, weighing 13 

Ibs. 12 oz., caught by Jack Myers, 

champion %ait caster and celebrated 
fisherman of Portland, Oregon 





rogues, all of them—using eggs and sim- 
ilar barbarisms in the name of sport.) 

Under normal conditions the best time 
of the day for fly fishing is the late after- 
noon and early evening. Early morning, 
from an hour before to an hour after sun- 
rise, is the next best bet. But there is no 
invariable rule, and fish which may refuse 
to strike at anything in the early morn- 
ing may become ravenous at noon and 
strike at everything! 

Fly fishermen cannot be admonished too 
strongly to cast as far as possible across 
stream, lower the rod -immediately and 
follow through as the fly is carried down 
by the current, preferably with the tip 
close to the water. You are wet fly fishing 
and the slack must never belly out to an 
extent beyond your instant control. The 
slunging strike may come at any time, but 
it is most likely to occur as the fly is whip- 
ping around at the end of the cast. For 
this reason the fly should always be worked 
a moment or two before making the back 
cast, thus allowing time for a fish coming 
from a distance to reach the fly. 


NCE the strike is felt, there is no mis 

taking it. Set the hook and get set 
for a stiff battle. Now, if ever, you will 
appreciate the value of “following 
through” with your cast, and having little 
or no slack line on your hands. Gather 
in all slack as quickly as possible, and 
fight the battle from the reel alone. Get 
to shore promptly and keep one eye open 
for a shallow place with a sloping bank 
upon which to drag your quarry—if you 
lick him. Keep a taut line, but try no 
stiff heeling unless you see your fish get- 
ting out of the pool below you. If possible 
keep alongside your fish, following him 
downstream from the start. This will often 
result in the fish fighting upstream against 
the current, greatly in your own advantage 
of course. 

Migrating Habits—Generally speaking, 
the steelhead resides in salt water for the 
major portion of each year. The principal 
runs into the rivers take place in the fall, 
winter and early spring, the fall run fol- 
lowing closely upon the first high water 
accompanying good rains. This is the same 
high water, by the way, which also brings 
in the silver salmon. 

Certain rivers, because of exceptionally 
heavy runs lasting for a few days, fall and 
spring, have the reputation of having but 
two runs. As a matter of fact, the larger 
rivers—like the Eel, Klamath, Rogue and 
North Umpqua—have almost daily runs 
of a few fish, and frequent runs of siz- 
able schools. Overshadowing these minor 
runs comes the great fall run with its 
wonderful fly fishing. It is likely to come 
as early as August or the Ist of September 
to the principal streams, with the best 
fishing throughout September and October. 
The heavy winter runs which reach British 
Columbia, Washington and northern Ore- 
gon waters any time from December to 
March, probably correspond with the run 
of 8 to 30-pounders reaching Winchester 
on the North Umpqua during November. 
Almost equally large fish reach Galice, on 
the Rogue, usually close to the 15th of Oc- 
tober, according to floods. The fact that 
the Klamath is still earlier lends support 
to the theory that the fish enter the 
long rivers earliest because of the great 
distances they must travel before reaching 
the spawning grounds. The principal 
spawning season, of course, is during the 
late winter and spring, when there are fish 
in all the tributaries and headwaters of all 
the rivers. 


ABY steelheads grow at a rate of about 
1 inch for each month during which 
they remain in fresh water—loitering on 

































their way to the Pacific, where they fatten | 
quickly and grow to maturity. And right 
here is the place to mention an important 
fact. Single irrigation ditches (and there 
are thousands of them!) are killing more 
young fish than are taken by the Rogue 
River fishermen combined—fly, spinner and 
bait. Proper screening of the main canals 
and laterals is obligatory by law, but like 
most good laws it is indifferently enforced. 
Tons of dead baby steelheads, trapped in 
drying ditches, are buried every summer 
after the stench becomes unbearable, and 
there are anglers who claim that many of 
the ranchers are selfishly interested in the 
inefhciency of their screens. Dead _ fish, 
whether suckers or steelhead trout, are 
equally good fertilizer! 

Summer runs to the Eel, Klamath, 
Rogue and North Umpqua, correspond 
with the somewhat uncertain fly fishing to 
be had in some Washington and British 
Columbia rivers during September. The 
Rogue, Klamath and North Umpqua con- 
tain steelheads every month in the year— 
plenty of them from July to the following 
March—and there are enough fish in the 
first two to afford really good fly fishing 
throughout the summer, especially in their 
upper waters. 





The author on Nisqually River, Wash- 


Snow covered Mount Rainier 
in background 


ington. 

LY fishing in the Klamath is probably 

at its height during September and 
October; in the Rogue during October. 
There are blank days at any time, but 
when the fish are striking, the sport is fast 
and furious, earning for the Rogue the 
reputation of being the finest fly fishing 
stream in North America. And _ the 
Klamath runs it a close second, to say 
the least. Certainly neither the Nipigon 
nor the Gunnison produces anything like 
the tonnage of big trout taken from these 
favored children of the greatest fish 
mother on earth—the Pacific Ocean. Five 
to 10-pound fish are commonly taken by 
fly fishermen, together with many fish run- 
ning up to 12 pounds, and Harry Van 
uven took a 15-pound, 5-ounce buck from 
the Rogue on a No. 4 Professor on Oct. 
< "1922—the record steelhead taken on a 
fly. Fish up to 30 pounds are taken by 
bait and spinner fishermen during the 
winter. On fly 


and the savage rushes, pounding and leaps 
of the hooked fish will give a thrill to the 
most blase angler, and are even likely to 
give an inexperienced trout fisher an attack | 
of heart failure. 

Whether or not there be a distinct sep- 
aration between the fall, winter, spring and 
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2891 East 79th St. 


‘The fastest running spinner 


unequalled for results. Plain 25c; weed- 
less 30c, 944 in. long. At your dealers 
or direct. Circular Free, 

Chas. H. Stapf, Prov. 





In the fishing kit, 3-in-One finds good use for all 


flexible. 


man pests. 


where, 


Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 


Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 


Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


Cleveland, Ohio 









Low in price 













PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 





V : y tackle, the battle of an | 
8-pounder is likely to last for half an hour, | N 





LATEST 
INVENTION 
Something entirely new in wrist 
watches. Runs eight days on one 


winding. Guaranteed 6 jewel movement, 
accurate timekeeper. 2 adjustments. Radium 


. A real watch for those who can afford the 


years’ written arantee protects you. Sen 
money, Pay on delivery $7.49 and postage. 


JENKINS CORP., 683 Broadway, New York, Dent.9-2-84| 









three of its great primary purposes. 

Oils reels perfectly and keeps the joints of rods 
from sticking. 

Prevents rust and tarnish on reels and the nickeled 
parts of rods and spoons. 

Cleans and polishes allrods. Keeps bamboo rods 
Also waterproofs an 
and dry flies. 

Drives away Black Flies, Mosquitoes—Rubbed on 
hands and face, 3-in-One keeps away these fisher- 


preserves lines 


Three highest quality oils—animal, mineral and vegetable— 
are scientifically combined to produce 3- -in-One. The equal 
of their blended properties is not found in any single oil. 
Get a Handy Can for your kit right now. 


At sporting goods, hardware, drug and other stores every- 


Manufactured since 1894. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York, N. Y 


31n-Oni 


Frog Wiggler $1.00 





$ BIASCUPE 


AMERICAN 
MADE 
FIELD 
GLASSES 
FOR 
You 
WHO 


hunt, hike, fish, motor, camp or 
study birds. Great for movie, 
theatre or field sports. Makes 
everything look 6 times as — 
Precise optical qualities. ine 
finish. Leather case free. 


PUCKESCUPE 












Compact telescope magnifies six 
times. Same finish and optical 
qualities as Biascope. Sup- 
plied with leather case. Both 
at your dealer or sent direct 


postpaid. Money back guar- 
antee. Catalog free. 

Wollensak Optical Co. 
866 Hudson Avenue 
Rochester, New York 





summer runs of most rivers, it is a fact 

that steelheads are caught every day in the | 
year by trout fishers, steelheaders and | 
“eggers.” Once the fall run is well under | 


way, good fishing is assured, though not 
all streams afford good fly fishing, it being 
necessary in some waters to resort to spin- 
oe or bait for a portion of the season at 
east. 

(Steelhead Tackle in next issue.) 
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The new Glaze Fish Knife is a aie 
Tt acales, cleans and dresses fish faster 
and better than any other way. 


4t Your Dealers or Sent Postpaid 


GLAZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
P.O. Box 70-0 Andrews, Indiana 








by John Stewart 
50c postpaid 
A book written by a practical shooting man, and 
applies to all breeds of spaniels. The first of its 
kind ever published in America devoted entirely 
to Spaniels. 35 years’ experience breeding, 
breaking and shooting over spaniels. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 

















~~ Willard Crandall 





The Planing Action of Boat Hulls 


Part I 
HE high speed outboard is not yet 
4 years old. Whatever its functions, 
for use or pleasure, it has ushered 
in a new era in the study of boats. 

Formerly a marine builder or naval ar- 
chitect spent weeks in making a design, 
weeks in making experiments with models, 
then waited months for his dream child to 
be built—and then since he built it to sell 
promptly lost control over it. What he 
learned in a few test runs served to make 
some slight improvement in a hull which 
with luck he might bring out another year. 

Today in the outboard field we can throw 
an experimental hull together in a few 
days, try it, build another with slight 
changes, compare the two under identical 
conditions, and so on indefinitely. A naval 
architect of the old school would have 
gladly sold his soul to be assured of as 
much practical experience in a lifetime as 
we enjoy in a single season. 

It is therefore not surprising that we 
have learned something about the behaviour 
of our little boats or that this same field 
should raise the same questions in the 
minds of many old-time sailors that occur 
to the veriest beginner. 

Generally speaking, most of us grow up 
familiar with the boats used in our own 
locality, and those boats, although we do 
not know it, have some relation to our local 
needs or habits. We take these boats so 
much for granted that whatever they are 
or do is normal and almost anything else 
is freak. Most of us are used to some sort 
of canoe and some sort of rowboat and 
that’s our idea of a small boat. We have 
been making about 7 miles an hour with an 
old putt-putt, and we read about a motor 
that does 20 or 30 and we just take it for 
granted that all we have to do is put the 
motor on a boat—our boat—and then we 
will do 20 or 30 miles an hour just the way 
the advertisement said. If we try it, 
however, we make the sad discovery that 
with all this power we are getting only 
7'4 miles and with considerably less com- 
fort than we used 
to get at 7—and 
that doesn’t seem 
to make sense. 

Now it doesn’t 
help much to have 
me explain that 
each hull has a 
normal latent 
speed, which you 
were already en- 
joying, and that be- 
yond that speed any 
increase is obtained 
only by a quite dis- 
proportionate in- 
crease in power. 
But perhaps I can 
draw the picture 
another way. 

First iet’s go 
ashore and get out 
the old car. Let’s 


This picture shows three outstanding types. 
at all, but in rough water she 1s faster than any racer 


By Bruno Beckhard 


assume we are heading for a newly con- 
structed road that doesn’t yet reach our 
town and we have to go along an old 
pike. Just before we reach the new 
road to our town, we run into sand. If 
this sand were only a few inches deep, we 
would be better off with a heavier car be- 
cause that would sink right through to 
solid ground. But as the sand is pretty 
deep, we are better off as we are; there’s 
only a short stretch of it anyway. The old 
bus is doing fine. There we are; here’s the 
new road. Now we go sailing along with 
more speed than we had coming through 
the sand although actually using less power. 
Stow that in the back of your head. 





A V-bottom knockabout which planes 

with a light load but is intended to be 

just a good displacement hull with 
heavy load 


Much of the confusion about boats is 
due to the twofold character of water. We 
all know it is fluid, and yet anyone who has 
made a poor dive is convinced that it 
comes pretty close to being solid. Now 
to get the right slant on this matter, let’s 
go back a couple of thousand years to a 
somewhat primitive man using a log to 
get across a stream. This log, we will as- 
sume, was lying on shore. It is too heavy 
for him to lift but he finally manages to 
roll it to the water and it is now lying on 
the water in much the same way that it 
was lying on shore. But if you look back 





The skiff (center) is not a racing boat 


you can see the depression in the ground 
where the log used to lie; on the other 
hand, if you move the log in the water, 
there is no such depression. It is im- 
mediately filled with water. Exactly. Now 
our hero straddles the log and with his 
hands on a rudely-fashioned stick pushes 
water toward the back of the log. Ob- 
viously this water came from in front oi 
the log and as the log moves forward with 
the water that goes to replace the water 
he has removed, so the water flows into the 
“hole” left behind by the log. By this 
process the log finally reaches the oppo- 
site bank where we will assume our jaunty 
mariner lived happily ever after. Be that 
as it may, you will observe first, that the 
water carried the log, and secondly, that 
the skipper’s efforts were not directed to- 
ward moving the log but toward moving a 
certain amount of water from in front of 
the log to a position behind the log. 


OME such idea must have filtered 

through some generations later when it 
occurred to someone that water would 
carry the log just as well but the hole to 
be filled would not be so big if the bottom 
of the log were flattened down so as not 
to go so deep in the water. Then another 
bright boy found that if he sharpened the 
ends of the log it would help him get the 
water where he wanted it. He was so 
excited about this discovery that he forgot 
to call it streamlining until a couple of 
centuries later. 

It is rather interesting to note that these 
two improvements have two widely vary- 
ing characteristics. The first or flatter 
boat rolls more with the motion of the 
water but is less sensitive to changes in 
weight within the boat. The second or 
“V” shaped boat rolls with every shift of 
weight in the boat but is not so sensitive to 
the motion of the surface of the water. 
I mention these items here because they 
enter into the reasons for using one boat 
or another for local reasons and they 


may be of interest in relation to the 
boats you know 
best. 


But it is just as 
true of the boats 
you know as of the 
original log that 
progress is accom- 
plished by the ef- 
fort applied to 
moving a_ certain 
amount of water. 
And this is no dif- 
ferent whether vou 
use a paddle or a 
motor. If you use 
a paddle or a pair 
of oars, however, 
the amount of wa- 
ter that you move 
is very much small- 
er than if you use 
a motor, and you 
can readily see how 
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you might remove more water than the 
boat can replace. When this happens, your 
boat rides deeper in an effort to fill the hole 
and to all intent and purposes your power 
is wasted pulling the boat out of the hole 
or, more accurately, in maintaining the hole 
for the boat to plow through. You are 
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moving a lot of water up and down but not | 


in the direction that helps you reach your 
destination. I say up and down advisedly 
because you are more likely to see the water 
piled up alongside the boat in the form of 
a mound or wave than to see it as a hole. 
(Concluded in next issue) 


When the Fastest Official Outboard Times 
Were Made 


By Willard Crandall 


HE few dozen people who stood in the 

sands on the shore of Newport Bay 

at Newport Beach, Calif., June 15, 
watching the time trials, saw outboards 
travel at speeds they never had before and 
make new world’s records which will doubt- 
less stand quite a while. Never before in the 
history of outboarding had world’s records 
fallen in so sensational a fashion. Only four 
years previously had a beautiful silver 
trophy been offered for the first inboard 
hydroplane of the 151-cubic-inch class to 
go over 40 miles an hour; yet on June 15, 
John R. Adams, of Newport Beach, drove 
a Class B motor, under 20 cubic inches, up 
and down the mile course six times. for an 
average of 40.1199 miles an hour, not only 
breaking the world’s Class B record by 
over 2 miles an hour, but also exceeding 
the best speed ever made by a Class C 
motor! For this outstanding performance 
Adams was given the Warren Ripple 
award offered by the president of the John- 
son Motor Co. for the first Johnson 16 to 
go over 40 miles an hour in official timing. 

But this was far 


from all for the 
day. To open up 
the trials in the 


run early in the afternoon. Rumors of the 
remarkable speed of his craft had been 
floating around all morning, and the on- 
lookers were ready to see something hap- 
pen after Ferguson’s record made a few 
hours before. Will he break 40? Every 
one had their stop watches ready as he 
dashed across the starting line. 
watches clicked on by the minute mark 
and on toward the minute-and-30-seconds 
mark which was 40 the boat almost dis- 
appeared from sight racing toward the 
other end of the course. At 1:15 the warn- 
ing buzzer came. One twenty-two, and the 
timers bent eagerly forward as the short 
dashes started. Past 25, 27, and the long 
dash had begun. Almost 30—click! The 
simultaneous snapping of the watches as 
the buzzer ceased, announcing he had 
crossed the finish line. 
averaged: 1 minute, 29 3/5 seconds— 
2/5 of a second better than 40 miles an 
hour! The fact that on the return trip he 
made only 1:30 2/5 served to heighten the 
excitement. The average of the first two 

trips was exactly 





As the | 


Times were quickly | 


40 and there were | 
four more trips to | 


be made. 
After 





morning, H. G. Fer- 
guson, driving Dr. 
Baughman’s Blue 
Streak, skimmed 
over the mile six 
times for a world’s 
official Class D rec- 
ord of 47.28 miles 
an hour— better 
than was ever 
made by an out- 
board-powered boat 
previously. A John- 


son 32 was the 
power. 
Considering the 


excellence of the water-way the trials were 
run on and the speed of the famous Cali- 
fornia outboard boats, the records were not 
as great a surprise to the native sons of Cali- 
fornia as they were to the easterners, who 
for quite a while have had to take a back 
place when it comes to outboard speed rec- 
ords. The miles course at Newport Beach 
is a perfect straightaway, only about 100 
feet wide. During the running of the trials 
there was very little wind, permitting the 
boats to rise up in the water until they 
almost flew. 


HE timing was done by the aid of an 
electric telegraph system. Judges and 
timers were stationed at both ends. When 
the operator at the starting line saw the 
boat approach for its trial, he pressed the 
key twice, which signalled “get ready.” As 
the boat drew close, he pressed the key in 
a series of short dashes, followed by a long 
dash. Just as the bow of the boat was lined 
up between the posts that marked the 
starting line, the key was let up. Timers 
at both ends punched their watches. The 
signals were repeated in a similar fashion 
for the finish. 
The climax of the day to the group 
around the judge’s stand came when 


Johnny Adams began his record-breaking 





Johnny Adams and his boat at the 
factory, just before launching 


spark plugs, he was 
off again. All doubt 
as to what the boat 
was capable of was 
removed this trip 
when Adams turned 
in a time of 1 min- 
ute 29 seconds—a 
speed of 40.45 miles 
an hour! His times 
of 1:29 3/5, 1:29 
3/5, and 1:30 1/5 
for the three re- 
maining trials gave 
the final average 
for all six. A-B motors had made history 
out of former records for both B and C— 
even more remarkable when it is considered 


that the boat was the first one of a new de- | 


sign and had just left the factory the day 
previous. 


LL told, five records were broken during 

the day’s performance. Around noon 
records were falling so fast that the timers 
and A. L. Bobrick, official referee and 
member of the national racing commission, 
did not even desert their posts for a sec- 
ond to eat lunch, but had sandwiches 
brought them from the nearest cafe. John 
Bencloski, driving Miss Hupmobile, pow- 
ered with a Johnson 16, set a division 
one driver’s record of 39.2402 miles an 
hour in Class B. H. G. Ferguson, not con- 
tent with his laurels of the morning, sped 
out in his Evinrude-powered Blue Streak 
IV just as the sun was getting ready to 
set and raced back and forth for a new 
Class C record of 39.2065 miles an hour. 
Blue Streak was not through for the 
day, however. Scarcely had Ferguson fin- 
ished before his side-kick, Chuck Hall, was 
in the boat ready to try the course six 
times for a division one driver’s record. 
When he finished he had not only set a 
division one record but a world’s record in 


changing | 

















When the going’s 
tough and work the @ 
hardest that is the 
time when you'll ap- 
preciate most Ker- 
math reliability and 
never-failing starting. 


The 6-8, 8-10, the 
16-20 and 35 H. P. 
Kermaths for open 
launches, work boats 
and auxiliary craft 
can’t be beat for day 
in and day out per- 
formance. There is 
no substitute for 
Kermath quality and 
no substitute for 
Kermath values and 
performance. 










Write for catalog de- 
scribing these rugged 
economical models. 


Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W. 






Toronto, Ontario 





$135 to 





3 to 200 
H. P 





“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 


By O. W. Smith 
On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


Baseen, Orie, 





Outdoor Life Publishing Company 


ACME FOLDING 
DUCK BOATS 











The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way ‘ 
places. Light, only 45 Ibs., yet will carry 
600 Ibs. Easily carried and set up by one 


man. Standard color, dead grass green. Very 
shallow draft loaded. No cripples can get 
away from you if you have this ACME 
Portable Folding Boat. Many other models, 
including square stern for outboard motor. 
Money-back guarantee. Save money by or- 
dering direct from factory. Write today for 
our literature. It’s free. 


The Acme Folding Boat Co. wurntiiee™suo 
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Class C of 39.5619 miles an hour! 

The judges then considered that this was 
enough speed for one day and took the 
electric timing apparatus down. The fast- 
est mile recorded for the day was 1 minute 
and 15 3/5 seconds, made by Ferguson 
during his second lap with Blue Streak 
and again in his fourth lap, a speed of 
47.62 miles an hour. His times for the 
other laps were 1:15 4/5, 1:16, 1:17, and 
1:16 4/5 for the average of 47.288 miles 
an hour. 

What next? By this time next year these 
records may seem slow. It was only a few 
years back that the wise ones were saying 
that the outboard motor was a great in- 
vention: It did away with oars, although 
of course it would never be capable of 
speeds more than about 10 miles an hour. 


Chicago Gold Cup Outboard 
Regatta 


HE Chicago water front, off Grant 
Park, was the scene of the Chicago 
Journals’ first annual outboard regatta on 
Sunday, June 16. According to reports, 
over eighty boats contested, which makes 
some sort of a new record, and approxi- 
mately 80,000 persons watched the races. 
Due to the rough water no records were 
broken, but there were plenty of spills to 
thrill the crowd, many occurring even on the 
straightaway. One of the spectators claimed 
to have seen twenty wing-dings himself. 
The gold cup was captured by William 
A. Campbell of Hammond, Ind., who won 
both heats of the free-for-all race. He 
made the first heat, of 10 miles, in 18 min- 
utes and 39 seconds, and the: second, which 
was 5 miles, in 9 minutes and 36 seconds. 
Campbell ran a Johnson 32. Class B was 
won by John B. Maypole driving a John- 
son and George H. Martin of Chicago took 
the honors in Class C with a Boyd- Martin 
Bullet and a Johnson. 
As the events were staged over a 1-mile 
course, even had records been broken they 
could not have been regarded as official. 


Official records can be made only over 
2'%4 or 3-mile courses. a 


Schedule of Major Races 

Aug. 24-25—Gold Cup Regatta, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 1-2 


—Annual Regatta, De- 


troit, Mich. 

Sept. 13-14—Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 4-5—Eastern Outboard Champion- 
ships, 3oston, Mass. 


Outboard 


1—Mid-Winter 
Lake Elsinore, Cal. 


Oct.—National 
ships, Peoria, III. 
Nov. 30-Dec. 
pionship Races, 


Champion- 


Cham- 


National Outboard Associa- 
tion News Bulletin 


GOLD CUP REGATTA ON AUG. 24 
ND 25 


HE Gold Cup Regatta to be held Aug. 

24 and 25 on the Shrewsbury River at 
Red Bank, N. J., should attract entries 
from all corners of the outboard world. 
Several floors and the roof garden of the 
Hotel Molly Pitcher have been reserved 
for members. The 3-mile course will be 
Oval in shape and the 22 events are divided 
between hydroplanes and all classes of out- 
boards. A complete bulletin covering all 
arrangements, listing events, prizes, and 
trophies can be had by writing Charles F. 
Chapman, Chairman Race Committee, 959 
Eighth Ave., New York City. 

WATCH FOR ADVERSE LEGIS- 

LATIVE MENTION 


Secretaries of affiliated clubs and mem- 
bers of N. O. A. are urged to scan their 
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local newspapers carefully for mention of 
contemplated or proposed legislative meas- 
ures that are against the interests of out- 


board motor owners. If you will just send 
such clippings to the Chicago office of the 
association, they will be brought to the 
attention of proper parties and steps can 
be taken to combat such measures. 


DAWES CUP FOR MARIETTA 
WINNER 


The annual Mid-East Regatta will be 
held this year at Marietta, Ohio, on Aug. 
23 and 24, according to Merle E. Dye, sec- 
retary of the Marietta Outboard Club. A 
beautiful trophy presented by Charles G. 
Dawes, who is now breaking all speed rec- 


ords in the diplomatic field, will be 
awarded. 

LAKE ERIE MARATHON AUG. 11 
The Ohio Outboard Association an- 


nounces the second annual outboard mara- 
thon on Lake Erie for Aug. 11. It is ex- 
pected that the race will be run from San- 
dusky to Cleveland this year. The 1928 
event was a dash from Port Clinton to 
Cleveland. 


NAUTICAL MILE EXPLAINED 


Nowadays, with the unusual interest 
manifest in outboard motor racing, many 
nautical terms puzzle not only the specta- 
tors but even owners of boats and motors. 
One member of an affiliated Oklahoma 
Club writes in to inquire the difference 
between a land mile and a nautical mile. 
There is a great difference. A land mile 
is 5,280 feet in length whereas the nautical 
mile is 6,080 feet or 1.1515 land miles. 

CHAPMAN FIRST ’ROUND 
MANHATTAN 


Harold Chapman won the “’Round Man- 
hattan” race of June 30 and the Pulitzer 
trophy by dashing around the borough in 
his Johnson-powered Hallock in 58 minutes 
flat. This also gave Chapman first in Class 
D with Frank Meyers of New York sec- 
ond and H. A. Cunningham third. Kirk 
Ames of New York in Miss Julie Lock- 
wood, a Ramsey boat, won first in Class 
B by negotiating the distance in 1:02:42. 
Vic Temple was second and Fred Jacobi 
third. Walter Petersen of Brooklyn with 
an Evinrude-powered Bossert won in Class 
C in 58 minutes 15 seconds, and came in 
second in the race. There were 57 starters 
but only 25 finished in the first two hours. 
Many came to grief on the driftwood 
which cluttered the course. 


FIFTY MILES AN HOUR IMPROB- 
ABLE THIS YEAR 


Upon the basis of the results of the out- 
board motor boat races at Worcester, 
Mass., May 30, it seems extremely improb- 
able that any driver will touch the 50-mile- 
an-hour mark this year. 


New Records 


One Statute Mire Crass A—Div. 2 
UMBLE BEE—driven by A. Suther- 
land—owned by Atlantic Radio and 

Marine Co., Inc., at Worcester, Mass., 
May 29, 1929. Built by Herbst Boat 
Works, Lockwood Engine—Speed, 26.31 
M.P.H. 

Ciass B—Drv. 1 
Spencer Special—owned by Kenneth 


Jarrett, at Worcester, Mass., May 29, 1929. 
Built by Porteus Boat Co., Johnson En- 
gine—Speed 37.08 M.P.H. 
Ciass B—Drv. 2 
Cute Craft—owned by Robert Warner, 
at Worcester, Mass., May 29, 1929. Built 
by Cute Craft Corporation, Johnson En- 
gine—Speed 37.75 M.P.H. 
Ciass C—Drv. 1 
Comet—owned by Fisk Mabbett, at 
Worcester, Mass., May 29, 1929. Built 





by Dupius, Evinrude Engine—Speed 36.26 
M.P.H. 
Ciass C—Driv. 2 


Miss Atlantic—owned by J. E. Wilkin- 
son, at Worcester, Mass., May 29, 1929. 
3uilt by Herbst Boat Works, Evinrude 
Engine—Speed 38.70 M.P.H. 

Crass D—Drv. 2 
Z-30—owned by Julius Herbst, at Wor- 


cester, Mass., May 29, 1929. Built by 
Herbst Boat Works, Johnson Engine— 
Speed 44.54 M.P.H. 

Five Mires—Criass A—Drv. 2 


Bumble Bee—driven by A. Sutherland— 
owned by Atlantic Radio and Marine Co., 
at Worcester, Mass., May 30, 1929. Built 
by Herbst Boat Works, Lockwood Ace 
Engine—Speed 25.50 M.P.H. 

Ciass B—Div. 1 

Bill—driven by Betty Wallace—owned 
by Stater Washburn, at Worcester, Mass., 
May 30, 1929. Built by Ludington Air- 
craft Corporation, Johnson Engine—Speed 
33.41 M.P.H. F 

Lass C—Driv. 1 


McKinzie Voerint-—canentil by N. F. Mc- 
Kinzie, at Worcester, Mass., May 30, 1929. 
Built by N. F. McKinzie, Evinrude En- 
gine—Speed 35.27 M.P.H. 

Crass D—Div. 2 

B-67—driven by Russell Stearns—owned 
by Frank Hickey, at Worcester, Mass., 


May 30, 1929. Built by D. N. Kelley & 
Sons, Johnson Engine—Speed 40.27 M. 
P.H 

Crass E—Div. 2 


B-44—driven by J. Dunnell—owned by 


Eastern Service Marine, at Worcester, 
Mass., May 30, 1929. Built by Ludington 
Aircraft Corporation, Johnson Engine— 
Speed 40.36 M.P.H. 
S1x Mires—Crass B—Div. 2 
Trojan—owned by John Graham, at 


Lake Elsinore, Calif., May 30, 1929. Built 
by Lake Elsinore Boat Works, Johnson 
Engine—Speed 37.6975 M.P.H. 


200-mile Peoria Marathon 


ee FREY, Madison, Wisc., driving 
Uniplex, a Century Cyclone boat 
powered by a 1929 Super Elto Hi-Speed 
Quad, won first place in the National 
200-mile Marathon held at Peoria, IIL, 
on July 4 





ane 


Bill Frey, winner of the 200- mile Peoria 
marathon 


Koeffler, Milwaukee, with an 
Evinrude Speeditwin on Apache Kid, 
a Hooton Wildcat, took second. Jack 
3esonette, Ravinia, Til, with The Frolic. 
Johnson 32, Boyd- Martin Bullet, finished 
third, while Ray Preganzer at the wheel 
of his Elto Quad powered Oh My IV was 
the fourth to cross the finish line. Time: 
Frey, 6:12-32; Koeffler, 6:14-49; Ber- 
sonette, 6:37-29; Perganzer, 7 :12-26, 


Carl 














“Jhe Outboard 
Service Station 


(All questions sent to this department will be 
answered by Willard Crandall, and those of 
a H interest to our readers will be pub- 
lished. 


Rough and Calm Water Hydroplanes 


Editor: I recently had my first ride in an 
outboard boat and it has gotten into my blood to 
such an extent that I have decided to buy my 
own boat and motor, but I am without the 
necessary knowledge as to what is best. 

A friend of mine who owns a boat has prom- 
ised to teach me how to handle one on his boat 
and I am now learning. I would like to get in 
the outboard game in a serious manner—that is, 
I wish to race my boats in the various meets. 

I understand from your article in June Ovt- 
poor Lire that a different sort of boat is neces- 
sary on quiet water than on rough. I think as 
I will be running mostly on the Meramec River 
and Creve Coeur Lake, neither of which gets 
very rough, a boat for calm water would be 
best. In your article you show the Flying 
Scotchman type of boat, which runs well in 


rough water, and the world’s record ‘‘eggshell’’ | 
type of boat, which is especially adapted to | 


smooth water. Do you think this last type of boat 
would best suit my needs? 

What motor wou'd you suggest for the type 
you recommend—that will make the best speed? 
—W. F. H., St. Louis, Mo. 


Answer: There is no hard and fast distinc- 
tion between a racing hydroplane for rough 
water and one for smooth. The “‘eggshell’’ boat 
undoubtedly performs best in smooth water, but 
that it would beat boats of the Flying Scotch- 
man type under these conditions [ cannot say. 
Both the Flying Scotchman and Eldon Travis’ 
world’s record outfit made a creditable showing 
at the Elsinore national races last December, 
where part of the time rough water prevailed 
and part of the time the lake was quite calm. 

As to motors, it is still too early in the year 
at this writing to state definitely which is the 
fastest. All the motors this year are of modern 
good construction and the racing motors all 
are designed by skillful engineers to give abso- 
lutely the last word in speed, so I look for 
some very close competition —W. S. C. 


Flat Bottom Hulls tor Speed 


Editor:—I am interested in building a plain, 
flat-bottom fishing boat to be used with an out- 
board motor. I realize that a boat of this type 
is not so hard to build, but what I am interested 
in is a boat of the correct shape and dimensions 
that will work satisfactorily with a Class B out- 
board motor at all speeds and loads. Most of 
the flat-bottom boats one sees with these motors 


lift up their front ends high out of the water; | 


and when a boat does that there is no speed. I 
do not want to use the boat for racing but I 


want a boat that will glide smoothly over the | 


water at any speed and load. 

I expect the boat to be about 14 or 16 feet 
long, to be built out of cypress sides and sheet 
iron bottom. If you could give me information 
on building a boat of this kind I would appre- 
ciate it very much. All the plans offered me so 
far have been for runabouts and other boats that 
are hard for an amateur to build.—H. P., New 
Braunfels, Texas. 


Answer:—I’m afraid it just can’t be done. 
What you want to build is an ordinary flat- 
bottom rowboat. It is true that this kind is 
considerably easier to build than other types of 
boats. 

Any boat with a flat bottom will do one of two 
things: Either plow through the water or skim 
over the top. When the flat bottom is designed 
so the boat will skim over the top of the water, 
it is called a hydroplane. The ordinary flat- 
bottom boat will not plane over the surface of 
the water because it does not have the proper 
angles in the bottom. Therefore as more power 
is applied to the boat it is shoved through the 
water harder, with the result that the bow goes 
up. There are some types of hydroplanes that 
are not very difficult to construct, principally 
stepless ones. With the new Class B motors, a 
flat-bottom boat is over-powered; only a round, 
V, or hydroplane type bottom would work suc- 
cessfully. I would not recommend a round bot- 
tom.—Editor. 
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GET READY for your 
Hunting Trip 
N TIONAL SPORTSMAN 


ill tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full of 
hunting, t shing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable infor- 
mation about guns, revo! vers, 
fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places 
to get fsh and 
game, etc. 

























And 
This 
Famous 
MARBLE 
Woodcraft 


Knife with strong leath- 
er sheath, fully guaranteed, meets 
every need for hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, 
slicing, chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel 
blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 4'¢ 
in., leather handle 334 in., weight 6 oz. Both for only $2.00. 
Mail your order today to 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
National Sportsman for a 
whole year, 12 big is- 

sues, and this 





Woodcraft 
Knife 
Both 

for only 












KIDNEY’S 16-FOOT | 
V-BOTTOM BOAT 


A speedy boat, that will win the heart of every boat 
enthusiast! Races along at 22 miles and more an 
hour, with an inboard or outboard motor. Light and 
trong. Fine for fishing and hunting. Safe for the 
whole family. Built entirely by hand. Finest qual 
ity white oak and cedar used. Get this boat for 











many summers of enjoyment. Send 6c in stamps 
direct to Kidney for illustrated catalog showing 
complete line of famous hand-made Kidney 
boats and skiffs. There’s a Kidney boat to 
fit every requirement. CHICAGO NEW YORK 

Von Lengerke & Antoine Bruno Beckhard 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, INC. 33 S. Wabash Ave. Flushing, L. 1. 


West De Pere, Dept. B., Wisconsin 








THOMPSON@ DUCK BOATS 


a 
Swift, silent gliders, exceptionally steady—even in ad 
rough waters. Four models for open lake and river use and 
for still huntingin marshes and shallows. Two big Factories. 
Quick delivery from either one. Write for Free Catalog. 


Q ~ 


IER THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. COMPANY , ~pilis ____ 3 = 
(23) 218 Ann Street, Peshtigo 118 Elm Street, Cortland =; a - —, = 
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True Marine Motors 


Ship Model Making Designed and Built to 
Volume I Do a Marine Motor’s Job 

HOW TO MAKE | 
WORTHWHILE MODELS J 2 M4 “a te = & 
OF DECORATIVE SHIPS CYLINDERS 
By Capt. E. Armitage McCann 6 to 1 10 H. P. 


} UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
| Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


R (4 | Send for Catalogues 















NOT CONNECTED 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS | 
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Outdoor Fiction 


Profusely illustrated, practical book 
with scale drawings of every part. 





a o 

By James Oliver Curwood 

Vol. II tells how to make a Clipper Ship, We offer you this six-volume set of James 

either simplified or with complete de- Oliver Curwood’s outdoor books, which 

tails. The author is a recognized au- i sold regularly at $6—for half-price while a 

thority on ship model making, and his they last. 

book contains every detail from start Six Books for $3.00 While 
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On Ancient Hunting Grounds 
By C. E. Hagie 


OST men go hunting for something 
M to kill, but the writer recently em- 

barked on an eight-day hunting trip 
into what is probably one of the most novel, 
if not most picturesque, of all the pre- 
historic hunting grounds occupied by the 
Indians of North America. Instead of 
gun the field equipment consisted of only 
a kodak and a bag in which to carry the 
more interesting relics that might be picked 
up around the dead embers of camp fires 
whose glow had lighted up the faces of 
brawny hunters and warriors of many hun- 
dreds, if not a thousand, years or more ago. 

This most interesting place is among 
the great, shifting sand dunes of the San 
Luis Valley in south-central Colorado. The 
dunes extend for 15 miles along the foot 
of the stately Sangre de Cristo Range, up 
whose side they are gradually climbing 
higher and higher. The San Luis Valley 
was once a great inland lake. When its 
waters found their way out through the 
mountain wall and the lake was no more, 
the sands were first piled up by the winds 
much farther out in the dried-up lake bed 
than at present, forming a barrier against 
the progress of the waters coming down 
the mountain side. The result was the 
formation of hundreds of small lakes, 
springs and marshes among the dunes of 
sand, inhabited by waterfowl and used as 
regular watering places by deer, antelope 
and other game inhabiting the valley. 

In these depressions among the dunes, 
filled with the seepage waters from sunken 
mountain streams, the Indians must have 
camped for centuries and lived an easy, 
happy life in the very lap of plenty; where 
the hunter could sit in the shadow of his 


own doorway, chipping flint arrowheads 
and, without moving from the spot, shoot 
them at waterfowl or larger game which 
came to drink at 
dusk. Such, at 
least, is the story 
the evidence tells. 
The dry sand, 
blowing into these 
holes for genera- 
tions, finally filled 


them up, covering 
unretrieved arrows, 
camp refuse, 
broken pottery, 
corn grinders and 
everything that had 
been left behind. 
The water from 
the streams’ back 
of the dunes finally 
cut definite chan- 
nels where they 
emerged from un- 
der the sands, and 
in so doing left the 
old level of the 
country high and 
dry for the winds 
of other centuries 
to uncover. This 





The picturesque Indian was a real con- 

trast to the modern sportsman who 

rides in behind the dunes on the open- 
ing day of the deer season 


process is well under way: in some places 
it has been completed. One may walk over 
this ground and pick up stone arrowheads 
by the hundreds. The writer picked up 
fifty of them in three hours one afternoon. 
Corn grinders mark the location of al- 
most every camp site, being so heavy that 
they were evidently never carried out when 
the hunters moved on to new locations. 


ODAY Medano Creek, a fine trout 

stream, comes into the dunes from the 
mountains, near their southern end, flows 
for a short distance among the dunes, and 
disappears. Its waters reappear again as a 
large spring 3 or 4 miles farther on below 
the sand and flow into the valley under the 
name of Little Spring Creek. Around the 
north end of the dunes flows Sand Creek 
which has its source high up among the 
snow-capped peaks. It likewise flows only 
a short distance after it reaches the sand. 
Like Medano, it is also a splendid trout 
stream, little fished because so inaccessible 
by automobile. Between Sand Creek and 
Medano Creek is Bear Creek, which dis- 





Some of the artifacts collected Corn grinders and human bones at left 


appears almost immediately upon reaching 

200-foot wall of sand which hems it in. 
3elow the dunes about an equal amount of 
water emerges into a_ well-cut channel 
known as Big Spring Creek. 

Around the heads of these two spring 
creeks must have been the Indian’s favorite 
camping grounds. For hundreds of yards 
on either side, almost every foot of ground 
has been charred and baked by their council 
fires. Back of their camp they buried their 
dead, the bleached bones of some of whom 
have resisted the onslaught of the elements 
in their attempt to reduce them again to 
dust. 

Some thrill it is to stand at night in the 
moonlight upon the site of this primitive 
civilization and try to people the place 
with weird specters of the past, where peace 
and love and war and happiness and sor- 
row all played their parts so long ago 
that we cannot say when or whom. All 
too soon the time came for the writer to 
“fold his tent and silently steal away” 
from the land of enchantment to his daily 
task of teaching prospective teachers how 
to teach an appreciation and understanding 
of our own civilization and its problems 
—bearing with him a new inspiration, and, 
incidentally, a museum collection of several 
hundred specimens of primitive art in the 
form of the implements of peace and war. 

Most conspicuous among the artifacts 


‘ collected are the stone arrowheads, ranging 


in size from 3% of an inch in length to 234 
inches. They include almost every con- 
ceivable color to be found in stone, from 
pure white to coal black. Some are evi- 
dence of the finest workmanship, while 
others show the earmarks of haste or care- 
lessness. The material used varies all the 
way from agate to sandstone; including 
every shade of flint, quartz, obsidian, 
slate. Considerable 
numbers’ were 
made from prettily 
marked moss agate. 


N ADDITION 

to arrowheads, 
there are lance 
points, knives, 
awls, fleshing in- 
struments, leather- 
working _ tools, 
stone beads with 
holes drilled for 
stringing or at- 
taching as earrings, 
pieces of soft, 
green stone appar- 
ently used for 
writing or mark- 
ing upon other 
stone surfaces, 
many designs of 
broken pottery (all 
of coarse texture), 
and last, but not 
least in size, the 
corn grinders, of 
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ERE’S a man who certainly 
knows what’s what in hunting 
clothing. Listen to what he has to 
say about RED HEAD BRAND— 
from an unsolicited letter: “RED 
HEAD BRAND Clothes have it on 
them all—particularly because they 
are cut to look like something and 
they do, giving just that much more 
extra comfort.” 


For comfort, protection from wet 
and wear, and all around service, 
you can’t beat RED HEAD BRAND 
Hunting Clothes. Sold by leading 
sporting goods and hardware dealers 
everywhere. Look for the RED 
HEAD BRAND guarantee tag—it as- 
sures you complete satisfaction. No. 
G Coat (shown on Mr. Ripley) is 
$8.50 and No. GLP Knee Lace 
Breeches $5.75. 


Write today for free circular describing complete 
line of RED HEAD BRAND Hunting Clothes, 
Gun Cases, and Canvas and Leather Equipment. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
925-929 West Chicago Avenue 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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RED HEAD BRAND 
No. GP Full Length Hunt- 
ing Pants. List Price, $5.25 






RED HEAD BRAND 
No. 40 Hat-Cap, List, $1.50 


RED HEAD BRAND 
No GV Shell Vest, $2.75 


RED HEAD BRAND 
Gun Cases and Covers. A 
complete line to fit all guns. 


























“KNIVES THAT BITE” 








FINE 
KNIFE! 


HE blade is super-sharp— 

hand-honed at the factory. 
Itis big and powerful, design- 
ed both for sticking and skin- 
ning. Removes pelts cleanly 
in A-1 condition. Equipped 
with a lock-spring which 
locks the blade in the open 
position until you press the 
release on the back of the 
handle to close it. It can’t 
close on your fingers while 
in use. And you can open it 
easily, even with cold fingers 
and gloves on. 


The handle is of genuine 
English stag. Linings, bolsters 
and shield are of nickel silver. 
There is a hole in the handle 
for a thong or lanyard. 


This knife, No. R1306, is sold 
wherever fine cutlery is sold. 
See it at your dealer’s. If he 
hasn’t it in stock, send us his 
name with $4.00 and we will 
forward it at once, postpaid. 
Order by number — R1306. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1816 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 2497 
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which only two were brought back on ac- 
count of weight and bulk. A few human 
bones were included in the collection, al- 
though no complete skulls were found, all 


' of them, apparently, having gone to pieces 


long before the heavier leg bones had 
crumbled. 

A new highway has been authorized 
through Mosca Pass which will put the 
area covered within easy reach of the tour- 
ist and pleasure seeker within the next 
year or two. By following byways and 
crossing ranches, the writer succeeded in 
getting an automobile, loaded with camp 
equipment, within a few hundred yards of 
the old Indian camp sites on Little Spring 
Creek before the sand became too difficult 
to navigate. As a warning to the un- 
initiated: don’t try to drive too far into 
these shifting sands. It may be a long, 
hard tramp to the nearest ranch for a 
team to do what the horseless carriage 
fails to accomplish. 


Leanto Shelters 


HE so-called leanto, baker or open 
camp has long been used by wilder- 
ness travellers. It supplies a roof over- 


| head with a slant which throws heat from 


a reflecting fire in front down upon the 
occupants, a provision which is absolutely 
essential among winter trailsmen. It is 
also a boon to summer tourists who are 
apt to experience inclement weather any- 
time. 








In zero weather an all-night fire may 
be kept up if you lay up a generous wood 
supply before dark. The camper is forced 
to get up and fix the fire several times a 
night but he has an assurance of comfort- 
able sleep and he effects a great saving 
in the amount of bedding and tentage 
which would otherwise have to be trans- 
ported by day. For this type of tent no 
awning is used as it interferes with the 
needed proximity of the fire to the front 
of the tent—about 6 feet. A tent with 
7x7-foot floor space, a front 5 feet 
high, ends closed and rear walls 1% 
feet high weighs, in balloon silk, 7 
pounds, and houses three beds on 
the ground with space to spare for 
duffel. (Fig. 1.) : 

Many sportsmen use this tent with a 
mosquito front during the time when in- 
sect pests are troublesome. You get all 
the advantages of outdoor living with this 
tent yet are protected from the elements 
and it is the most efficient type of heat 
reflector we have. Such a tent should have 
a 10-inch sod-cloth around the bottom in- 
side which is held down by sleeping bags 
or duffel. A floor cloth is not needed ; even 
in snow time you shovel down to the 
ground with a snow shoe and lay boughs, 
on top of which is placed the bed. Such 
a camp is the only alternative unless 
vou can carry a closed tent and a 
collapsible sheet-iron stove and telescopic 
pipe. 





This tent can be supported in a number 
of ways—by a rope ridge between trees 
the needed distance apart, the rope over a 
single pole or pole scissors at either end of 
the tent and staked to the ground; or a 
pole may be placed along a tent ridge and 
tied thereto by a series of tapes from the 
tent ridge, 10 inches apart. 


F ONE.Qis caught out on a stormy or cold 

night without a tent he can bivouac by 
improvising a shelter of thatched evergreen 
boughs, splits or bark put up in leanto or 
shed pattern. 

In the Adirondacks and White Moun- 
tains, where a system of trunk line trails is 
established, permanent open camps of logs 
have been adopted as standard by the New 
York State Conservation Commission. 
They do not permit enclosed structures. 
They advise that the camp sites should pro- 
vide a good supply of drinking water, fire 
wood near by, drainage away from the 
camp, a location so that the open side of 
the camp be partially sheltered from the 
direct force of the prevailing winds even 
at the expense of a good view. In New 
York these camps are located at points of 
interest along the trails which are stages 
in a journey a comfortable day or half 
day’s travel apart for the knap-sacker. 
These log camps utilize the leanto roof 
with fireplace in front, and are adequate 
for the comfort of the occupant in even 
the severest winter weather. 


How to Radiofy Your Camp 
By Frank S. Saunders 


F YOU are up to date in camp now- 

adays you will have a radio set; 
for what is more enjoyable after an all- 
day fishing trip or a day of hard driving 
at the wheel than to lie down in the eve- 
ning near a campfire and tune in your 
favorite station many miles away? Last 
summer I was one of a party that motored 
to Niagara Falls from Maine and we en- 
joyed radio music of the highest quality 
every evening. For the benefit of those 
who desire this form of entertainment as 
they tour the country a few helpful sug- 
gestions may save considerable time and 
trouble, 

My portable antenna consisted of 
100 feet of stranded aerial wire with 30 
feet of sash cord and a weight tied to one 
end, with a small insulator between the 
rope and the aerial proper. By spinning 
the weight a couple of times it can easily 
be thrown over a high limb, pulled up and 
fastened. The free end naturally connects 
to the antenna post of the set. When low- 
ering this aerial, first disconnect the 
weight, thus eliminating the possibility of 
it catching in the branches and giving con- 
siderable trouble. For my ground wire I 
used 20 feet of No. 14 rubber-covered wire 
with a large battery clip soldered to one 
end. My ground proper was a 4-foot 
length of ™%-inch galvanized pipe flattened 
at one end to facilitate driving into the 
ground, with a ground clamp securely fast- 
ened near the top that I clipped my ground 
wire onto. 

I obtained “A” current from the car 
battery (it was a Ford) with a 10-foot 
length of twin portable lamp cord with two 
battery clips soldered at one end. As the 
conductors were of different color, my cor- 
rect polarity was assured. Before conclud- 
ing this article I might state that the car 
frame will not give satisfactory results as 
a ground. If unable to obtain results with 
a ground rod due to dry or sandy soil, a 
long wire may be laid on the ground di- 
rectly under the aerial which will consti- 
tute a counterpoise and ground combined. 
But as yet I never have had to resort to 
this method. 























Mosquito-Proofing the Tent 


ie IS just as necessary for the comfort 
and success of a camp trip to have pro- 
tection from insect pests as it is to have 
roof protection from rain. Insects not 
alone cause distress but certain mosquitoes 
in southern regions transmit fatal diseases, 
and flies are apt to carry contamination 
in any locality. To a certain extent the 
autocamper can schedule his tour so as to 
avoid the mosquito season; the best time 
to go 1s after August 15. 

On the trail the camper can use his 
favorite dope smeared on his hands and 
face, but in the Far North a head net and 
gloves are generally needed. At night the 
sleeper must be assured of ventilation with 
al! tent openings covered with mosquito- 
repelling netting. The common, so-called, 
mosquito netting is too flimsy, its mesh is 
too big and once wetted is apt to run to- 
gether, leaving large holes. Bobbinet is 
excellent material, altho rather expensive. 
Heavy curtain scrim is probably best; it 
has a small mesh and is very durable. Black 
cheesecloth is plenty good for a season’s 
use and its mesh is fine enough to keep 
even the smaller pests out. For the per- 
manent camp or cabin, woven copper wire 





Two methods of protecting with bobbinet 


screen is most durable; 1t will not rust and 
it may be regarded as a permanent instal- 
lation. 

The simplest arrangement for using the 
netting of choice is to make a pyramid to 
be suspended from the tent roof over the 
head of the sleeper, with one side of the 
bottom of the pyramid sewed to the top 
of the bag over the shoulders and the other 
sides tucked about the head of the bag 
after you turn in. If you use a cot get 
the special frame made for it which sup- 
ports the rectangular netting cover over 
the bed. 

Closure of the tent with netting is the 
method usually depended upon. The win- 
do'vs should be large with fine mesh mos- 
quito screen sewed-in and a storm flap of 
the tent fabric attached to the top edge 
which can be pulled down or raised by 
cords operated from within the tent. The 
doorway is generally covered with a drop 
curtain of mesh but see to it that the tent 
maker has provided for perfect closure at 
the sides—the hookless fastener is best. 
The bottom should be voluminous to be 
weighted down with camp duffel. Gaps 
between the tent pegs at the bottom of the 
tent will not bother if you have a sewed- 
in floor cloth or the sod cloth strips over- 
laid with a removable floor cloth. 

An excellent mosquito-proof device for 
a wall tent is to have the whole end cov- 
ered with the exclusive netting; this to be 
sewed to the roof and side walls, and 
voluminous at the bottom edge so that it 
can be raised for entrance and exit. In 
hot countries both tent ends may be cov- 
ered so as to get a continuous circulation 
of air. Where complete circulation of air 
is needed as on the desert or in the tropics, 
the exact replica of a wall tent may be 
suspended and over it a waterproof tent 
fly entrance is made by raising the lower 
edge of the netting. This style is pre- 
ferred by Stewart Edward White for 
North Woods travel. The funnel door 


style is popular in Alaska where protec- 
tion from mosquitoes is of supreme impor- 
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, = sporT kIT is far from complete without Town and 
Couutry Clothing. These remarkable sport togs are designed 
and modeled by men who have an intimate knowledge of 
sports and outdoor life. 

Slip into a Town and Country leather coat... get out 
into the open with it and follow your sport. Then you will 
know what the Town and Country label stands for! 

Town and Country leather jackets suit you like the hang 
of your favorite gun. They are snug where you want them 
to be snug and loose and easy where you want them to be. 
.. . Free for instant movement and rapid action! 

Whether you hunt or fish or just like to be out in the open, 
there’s a Town and Country blouse or jacket to suit you 
Most men want several in their wardrobes. 

Town and Country leather sport clothing is offered in 
models to fit every requirement. Made in the choicest domes- 
tic and imported leathers. Colors to suit one’s preference 

Most up-to-date dealers sell Town and Country out-o-doors 
clothing. If yours doesn’t, write for illustrated booklet 
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Hew good hot meals taste on hikes and trips, 
And it’s so easy to cook them with the little 
Sterno Stove. It heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp bacon—sizzling eggs—even 
cooks steaks, chops. Makes delicious toast, steam- 
ing coffee. Yet Sterno Stove folds flat (smaller than 
a pie-plate). Just right to slip in bag or knapsack. 
Use Sterno Stove at home too. Fine for camping. 
Has hundreds of uses. Heats solder for radio parts. 
Melts glue for making planes. You'll find many 
ways to use this handy, portable stove. 

Sterno Canned Heat supplies the fuel. Safe— 
burns solid. No sparks, smoke, cinders. Buy it at 
your local dealer, and see Sterno Cooking Utensils. 
Send 10¢ for special Sterno Stove. Dept.OL-9, Ster- 
no Corp. (Est. 1887),9 E. 37th St., New York City 


Write 











MAIL NOW! 


Sterno Corp., Dept. oa TERN O | 
New York, N. y. CANNED HEAT | 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ for Special 
Sterno Stove and new Cook Book f™= 
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Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use only as fuel 


_ SLEEP ON 






RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL SLEEP for the 
HUNTER, CAMPER, FISHERMAN and all 
who sleep out of doors. 

OUTING CAMP MATTRESSES solve your 
bedding problems. Light weight, comfortable, 
compact and reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers 
in the last 12 years. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside 
air bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S 
Two-Door Tents. POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN 
Sleeping Robes, etc. 
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tance. The netting is fitted like a sleeve, 
big enough for a man to crawl thru, then 
the puckering cord is drawn taut and tied 
inside. No mosquitoes can get at you in 
a perfectly closed tent unless you bring 
them in on your clothes. For ridding the 
interior of the tent from insects of any 
kind use one of the efficient sprays. A pint 
can of Flit and a small spray gun used to 
vaporize on the top and walls of the tent, 
over the bedding and clothes, is deadly to 
insects and yet is harmless to the individual. 
This repellent is efficient against flies, mos- 
quitoes, ants, gnats, and midges and is ac- 
cepted nowadays as a camper’s necessity. 


Camp Fish Cookery 
By Gilbert Irwin 


HEN you camp and take along the 
indispensable little pressure gasoline 
stove, you can cook your pretty kettle of 
fish just as you would at home, but they 
will taste far better cooked in any style 
when you serve them up fresh from lake or 
brook. Here are some leaves from the old 
woodsman’s notebook on camp fish cuisine. 
Fish boiled: Clean, cut off heads and 
fins. A whole fish or several may be 
pinned in a cloth. Drop in a small chunk 
of pork.- Cover with salt water and boil 
slowly until done. 

Broiled: Clean and open down the back 
after dressing, i. e., removing head, fins 
and entrails. Place in broiler with a small 
slice of bacon across each fish, or part of 
fish. Broil quickly, for slow or overdone 
fish, this style, lose flavor. 

Roasted: Clean fish and thrust a piece 
of pork into each. Salt outside and im- 
pale upon forked stick or roasting fork. 
Place in pan on stove or hold over hot 
camp fire embers. In case of trout the 
pork may be omitted as the original flavor 
will best be preserved, and in this case salt 
inside and outside. Large fish may be 
split down the back. 

Fried: Sever backbone in several places 
to prevent curling. Roll in cornmeal, 
cracker meal, flour or bread crumbs, and fry 
with sliced ham or bacon. Very small fish 
may be fried crisp and eaten bones and all. 





ERE is a mode known to all old out- 

doorsmen, but we hesitate to give it a 
name for we have heard the style variously 
called from the Hudson Bay to Florida 
Everglades. Probably barbecued fish would 
describe it. Wrap or pack your fish, about 
a pound size, or as large a one as you 
chance to catch and desire to eat, in a 
heavy coat of stiff clay. Your fish needs 
no preparation, just baste it with clay as 
you haul it from aqua pura. Place the clay- 
coffined fish in the glowing embers of a 
hot camp fire and cook for three-quarters 
of an hour, or longer if the fish is large. 
Scales, fins, tail and skin peel off when 
the clay is removed and the entrails are 
shriveled into a hard mass and drop out 
when the fish is opened. 

In absence of clay you can use a num- 
ber of layers of newspaper, in this case 
wetting the mass well before placing in 
fire. The same scheme applies to fowls, 
feathers and skin coming off when the clay 
or paper is removed. Sweet potatoes and 
Murphies by this recipe are most delectable. 
It also works for game and many other 
kinds of camp chow. 

There are other methods of preparing 
trout, or other fish, for decorating the inte- 
rior of a voracious camping fisherman, or 
family; but none of these worth trying 
apply to trout below the legal size which 
even some anglers who delight to be called 
sportsmen use for camp fare, preserving the 
legal ones to take home to maintain their 
angling reputation. 


Tali F1InTsS 


Outdoor Life will send to the manufacturers 
of articles mentioned in this department, all 
inquiries which readers address to the mag- 
azine regarding these articles. ‘This depart- 
ment is intended to familiarize our readers 
— outstanding new developments in wood- 
craft. 


The Parka for Winter Wear 


bp the increase of winter sports in- 
dulgence in this country, the Alaska 
parka is coming into its own. This gar- 
ment is worn by all Alaskans because it 
more nearly comes 
up to the ideal for 
cold trail use than 
any other _ outer 
clothing. The prob- 
lem is to retain heat 
manufactured by the 
body after strenuous 
exertion and to pre- 
vent chill from the 
sharp blasts of wind 
one encounters on 
the trail. It is loose- 
fitting, slips over the 
head, and has a hood 
trimmed with fur. 
It is comfortable for 
mushing and easily 
slipped on or off 
The sleeves of the 
parka shown are trimmed with wolf skin, 
as is also the face opening of the hood, 
There is a large pocket in the front for 
extra gloves or mittens, and flaps cover 
the openings so wet or snow cannot drive 
in. There are two sizes—large and me- 
dium—it is intended to be worn loosely 
over the body. While reaching to the knees 
it will not impede progress in walking. It 
is the standard outer garment for winter 
sports and trail trips everywhere in cold 
regions, } 


An Emergency Camp and Auto Lamp 
HIS lamp operates on the battery of 
your car. Just clip the wires to the car 

battery terminals, the ammeter posts or 

any wire in the ignition circuit and when 
the current passes through the lamp it 
produces magnetism in the heavy metal 
base and it will stick to any metal surface. 
It comes equipped with a 12-foot wire 








cord and two clips. The lamp is very 
compact, being but 3% inches long. The 
light is strong enough to illuminate the 
tent and can be set anywhere needed for 
cooking and dining. It is an ideal trouble- 
lamp if set on the engine block or hood. 
It is used as a trouble light, for a signal, 
and if stuck on the radiator shell is used 
as an emergency head light or attached to 
the rear of the car as a tail light. It is 
handy when putting on chains or chang- 
ing tires. As a spot light it throws a 
piercing beam a hundred feet away. The 
bulb is well protected by a fenestrated 
metal guard and about one-half of this 
guard is closed to direct the light where 
desired without throwing beams back in- 
to the user’s eyes and blinding him. This is 
a very unique, compact and satisfactory 
unit. 
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Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


A Meat Safe 


PROTECT meat from flies, make 
four hoops out of thin branches. Make 
a cheese-cloth bag tying with the hoops 
inside and tie the top of the bag to an 
overhanging branch. A _ draw-string at 
the bottom will give easy access to the 
meat which is hung 
in the safe. Hang 
the safe in as high 
a position as pos- 
sible and never al- 
low two pieces of 
meat to touch each 
other as they are 
apt to remain moist 
and the point of 
contact is apt to 
become contamin- 
ated. —William 
Mac Adam. 

(We suggest the 
diameter of this 
bag to be 12 inches 
and the length 30 
inches. It takes 
flies but a few min- 
utes to damage meat 
which is unprotect- 
ed. Kephart states 
that if blow flies are discovered on the 
meat, remove the blows, looking especially 
at all folds and nicks and around the 
bones for the blows work in such places 
very quickly. So long as they have not 
bored into the flesh they do not harm. 
Even smoked bacon is not immune from 
blows, and it should not be hung up with- 








out a cheesecloth cover. The fly that blows | 


meat is the common “blue-bottle.” Its 
eggs hatch into “skippers” within twelve 
hours.—Editor.) 


Fireless Camp Cookery 

HE hole-in-the-ground roaster gives 

the camper a welcome change from fry- 
ing pan cookery. Here is a method I have 
used in New Mexico and Arizona camping 
for many years: The materials needed are 
two pieces of sheet steel; one 12”x18”, in 
each corner of which small holes are 
punched for lifting; the other sheet is 
18”x24” in size. Being flat, these sheets 
pack well. Lay the smaller piece on the 
ground and mark around it. Dig a hole in 
the ground this size and 1 foot deep. Place 
a small stone in each corner so the sheet 
will rest evenly. Build a fire in the hole 
and let it die down to a good bed of coals. 
The surrounding ground is thus well heated. 
Shovel out the coals, leaving a layer on 
a level with the stones, and lay the smaller 
plate on the bottom. 
gravel on the plate to prevent burning of 
the food. Place on this the pans for food. 
Fish with a little bacon on it, a piece of 
meat in another pan and a bucket of rice 
and one of potatoes can be cooked at one 
time. Lay the larger plate over the uten- 
sils, pack dirt around the edge of the plate 
and live coals on top of this. To hold this 
heat cover with ashes. In the morning the 
cooking will be done and a fine flavor of 
tood obtained.—F. E. Hunter, Texas. 


Making Your Own Neckerchief 
N 


ANY sportsmen desire a large silk 
+ neckerchief for outdoor wear. The 
Prices are very high in all stores. One 
day I saw a silk remnant sale and bought 
the raw material at one-sixth the prices 
quoted on a finished neckerchief. Sewing 
the edges on a machine took but a few 


7 ae and several dollars were saved.— 
/. G. Luce, Jr. Conn. 


Sprinkle a layer of | 


' 
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BERGMANN 
“Master” Springsole 
( hand-pegged ) 

A super boot that combines 
rugged power, armor-like 
protection, comfort and re- 
markable flexibility in action. 
Hand-made from finest water- 
proof leather. One-piece sole 
is hand-pegged, hand-nailed 
and reinforced by stitching. 


powerful 


The most 
in America. 


0. 107-6—16 in. Price $25.00 





“Master” Springsole 
( welted ) 


Same as shown above except 
that sole is not hand-pegged, 
thus giving it slightly 
more flexibility. 

No, 117-2—12 in. Price $21.50 


No. 117-6—16 in. Price $22.50 





“Camper” Springsole 
Excellent for less stren- 
uous work and sports. Welt 
construction. One-piece sole. 
Oil-tanned waterproof leather 
tops. Full grain bellows 
tongue. Double leather vamps. 
Army studs. 


No. 259-2—12 in. Price $15.50 
No, 259-6—16 in. Price $17.50 


Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Dept. E-5, Portland, Ore. 


" : EE enclosed. Send 


soles. Foot size......... 


[1] Please send illustrated Springsole catalog and 


foot-measuring chart. 
Name...... 


Address 


Ee NR 


shoe 
$2500 


No. 107-2—12 in. Price $24.00 


(model) 













ERE is big news for veteran sports- 

men—Bergmann has added four more 
Springsole outdoor boots to the original 
Springsole introduced two years ago. Each 
model has one-piece sole from tip of toe 
to back of heel—a construction that re- 
sults in a natural springiness to the stride 
—that carries the feet forward buoyantly 
and without fatigue. Tops are soft and 
pliable. Tongues are full grain leather. 
Brass army studs for durability and easy 
lacing. Each Springsole is made of the 
finest leather by skilled craftsmen—the 
best outdoor boots made in their re- 
spective price class. 

Sportsmen took to the original Spring- 
sole with enthusiasm. They found that it 
had rugged power and armor-like pro- 
tection against the toughest trails. No 
swollen, blistered, bruised or tired feet 
after miles of tramping because Berg- 
manns protect the feet and keep them in a 
comfortable, relaxed position, 

Bergmann Springsoles are sold by lead- 
ing sporting goods and shoe retailers, or 
direct if your dealer can’t supply you. All 
sizes in 12 and 16 inch height (14 inch 
on order). Priced from $16.50 to $25.00. 
Write for Springsole catalog and foot- 
measuring chart. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Dept. E-5, Portland, Oregon. 


.Spring- 


(Print) 
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Announces a Complete Lin 
fo 


ngs ole ourpoox’ 
BOOTS 


1 Full grain bellows tongue a 
the way to the top of the shoe. 


Brass army studs for durability 
and easy lacing. Won't bend or 
break like ordinary hooks do. 


3, Seams strongly sewed and rein- 
forced with waxed linen thread. 


4 Bergmann heel—no abrupt edges 
to trip, catch, or 


break off. 


Double vamp—two thicknesses of 
finest full-grain leather, 


G Powerful, springy soles—a single 
piece of oak leather from tip of toe 
to back of heel. Holds calks and 
nails, even in the instep. 





“Hiker” Springsole 


For all-around hiking and 
outdoor wear. Welt con- 
struction. One-piece sole. Oil- 
tanned waterproof leather 
tops. Double leather vamps. 
Full grain bellows tonguc. 
Army studs, 


No, 225-2—12 in. Price $17.50 


No. 225-6—16 in. Price $20.00 





“Trailsman” 
Springsole 


A handsome, serviceable boo 
for hiking and camping. Welr 
construction. One-piece sole. 
Uppers are soft and pliable 
Double leather vamps. Full 
grain bellows tongue. Army 
studs. 

No. §28-2—12 in. Price $14.50 
No. §28-6—16 in. Price $16.50 


TheBERGMANN 


~Efpringsok BOOT 


“The Most Powerful Shoe'in Americas” 








You’re outdoors, 
lazily enjoying life! 
uscles purring, 
relaxed from the 
stiffness of collar 
and coat, under 
the light, warm, 
snugness of your 
BLACK BEAR 
FLANNEL SHIRT. 
Good looks, long wear, 
fine flannel materials! 
Many patterns... five 
es. If you order 
.— we suggest 
odiak” at $7.50, or 
“Six Hundred” at $6. 
“Kodiak” colors: tan, 
gray, tan or gray plaid. 
*Six Hundred” colors: 
gray with blue or tan 
stripes, tan with blue 
Dealers: or gray Stripes, gray 
Write or wire or tan mixture. 


BLACK BEAR 
Flannel Shirts 


vwvvVvVvvvVvvVvVvVvv 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
Black Manufacturing Co., Dept. B4, Seattle, U.S. A. 


[_]Send me.......“Kodiak” Shirts at $7.50 


and .....“*Six Hundred” Shirts at $6. Here’s my check 
or money order for $..-....--. White collar size 
Colors: “*Kodiak’’ 3 “Six Hundred”. 


[_]Send me Black Bear Flannel Shirt Catalog. 
DIAME.......... 
ADDRESS..... 


CxTr... 





New 1929 edition. Free to 
hunters and sportsmen. A 
book of the world 8 finest equip- 
ment--*‘Just = Sport.’ Ow - 
est market prices on guns, 
ammunition, clothing, boots, 
etc. Prompt service. Mon- 
ey back quarantee from Am- 
erica’s largest exclusive 
sporting goods store 
Ask for Catalog 75-c 
VON LENGERKE 
& ANTOINE 
33 S. Wabash Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To You By To You By 
eS BLANKETS 22 
Parcel Post Parcel Post 


ALL WOOL FILLED 


FOR CAMPERS AND TOURISTS 


FIELD GREY $2.25 ARMY KHAKI $2.50 
Specially Treated to Resist Moisture 
GREY TRAIL $2.75 KHAKI VELDT $3.00 
GREY DAWN $3.25 
Assured Warmth for Chilly Nights 

These blankets have been successfully manufactured for 
over 40 years and have given satisfaction during that De- 
riod. Blankets are sent parcel post prepaid anywhere i in 
8. “7 Each blanket weighs 3 pounds and is size 60 x 
‘ inches. 


Send your check, postal or express money order to 


BRADFORD MILLS 
Box 170 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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When the Elk Move In 


(Continued from page 33) 

this particular spot has been the winter 
quarters of the elk for an indefinite num- 
ber of years. In order to conserve the hay 
crops of the ranchers, the Government es- 
tablished a large feed ranch here for the 
elk. This ranch is bordered on one side 
by the town, which serves as a sort of an 
overflow. During most winters the elk are 
adequately cared” for on the Government 
ranch, but sometimes there is not enough 
hay and the elk throw themselves on the 
mercy of the townsfolk. 


MMEDIATELY following the first 

heavy snows, these winter residents of 
the town begin to move down out of the 
surrounding mountains. In large and small 
bunches, singly or in pairs, they move slow- 
ly down the sides of the foothills that 
crowd the town and congregate on the 
fields around it. 

They usually come in with the storms. 
During clear weather they mobilize in the 
forested recesses of the hills, then finish 
the journey under cover of flying snow 
and darkness. Thus the people of Jackson, 
during a certain period of the year, wake 
up to see an increased number of elk on the 
fields every few days. Sometimes the in- 
crease is barely perceptible, again several 


| thousand come down during the night. This 


| lowered head and antlers. 


| ting his legs. 


continues until the fields are virtually cov- 
ered with elk to the number of some 6,000 
or 7,000, and the cries of the calves rise 
and fall on the air, day and night. 

Under ordinary conditions this company 
is eagerly welcomed, but during very se- 
vere winters they have been known to make 
a nuisance of themselves. Elk, for their 
size, are very ignorant and can’t keep track 
of the boundaries of the Government 
ranch; consequently, moved by hunger, 
they often move into town. Big bulls with 
undulating antlers, cows followed by com- 
plaining calves, have paraded the main 
street more than once; and even the pre- 
cincts of the home, castle of the American 
citizen, are not sacred to the wapiti. 

One elk, hunger-crazed, effectively kept 
the children of a Jackson family from at- 
tending school one day by his unceasing 
vigil over the door and his dogged deter- 
mination not to be driven away. Each 
time the door was opened, he charged with 
Frequently, elk 
have circled the homes of the citizens with 
obvious intent to attack. One became so 
enraged at the sight of children watching 
him from a window that he attacked it 
with his forefeet, demolishing it and cut- 
The cuts were superficial, 


| but it was evident that the elk would have 
| to be killed before anybody could leave the 


house. So the father of the children sal- 
lied forth with his rifle and spent a cold 
half hour trying to get a shot at the beast, 
which, transported to the realm of frantic 
momentary intelligence by its rage, refused 
to move away from the window. The man 
with the rifle finally solved the dilemma 
by returning indoors ‘and slaying the animal 
from a comfortable position in the dining 
room, 


Le home of the town physician is un- 
fortunately situated in one respect; its 
back yard is the first one encountered, usu- 
ally, by the advancing elk. Consequently the 
doctor has had, in his day, more than his 
share of the battle. It surprised him one 
very cold day in midwinter to observe that 
the family milch cow was out of the barn, 
hunched up in a near-by snowdrift and 
carrying a discouraged air. Investigation 
disclosed two or three determined elk in 
that part of the barn ordinarily reserved 
for the cow. The doctor made preliminary 
advances, but they refused to move out. A 


pitched battle ensued, ending in the death 
of one big wapiti and the strategic retreat 
of the others. 

That barn has been the scene of many 
interesting conflicts, and the doctor says 
that on two or three occasions a single big 
bull elk has routed his cow and his three 
horses out of the barn and retained it for 
himself. 

Stories of elk virtually storming the 
town have been told, some true, some un- 
doubtedly exaggerated. But Mayor Fred 
Lovejoy, whose veracity is a matter of 
town honor and pride, declares that he has 
seen 500 elk in the business center of the 
town. He says that elk have paraded past 
his place of business all day long in the 
years when the Government refuge was 
very small and the hay scarce. They tell 
of one group of elk, headed by an immense 
bull, that halted all the east and west 





The town of Jackson liesin the center 
of the Hole 


traffic in the town for an entire day. With 
the protection of the law on their side, the) 
had the citizens at a decided disadvantage. 
But the group dispersed when the leader 
came to grief when he tried to enter the 
hotel by the rear, or family, entrance. He 
was shot by the proprietor under the com- 
mon law relating to trespass upon the por- 
tals of the home. 


wo I have seen photographs oi 
elk holding carnival in the public 
square, I never have personally seen such 
a spectacle. During my residence in the 
town the elk, whjle crowding the outskirts, 
were well behaved on the whole. The 
winter before my arrival, a party of raid- 
ing elk came into town and in some manner 
got tangled up in the telephone wires. | 
measured the height of the wires above 
the ground, and found the distance to be 
14 feet. I thought I had detected a fairy 
story until it was pointed out that the wires 
were, after all, only 3 feet above the level 
of the snow on that Occasion. At any rate 
the elk dragged the wire off into the fields, 
and part of it was found a half mile awa) 
The rest of it never was found, no elk ever 
have been seen with copper wire garland: 
on their antlers, and the complete disap- 
pearance of the remaining strands is one 
of the outstanding mysteries of the valle, 

Among the elk are certain renowne: 
leaders—sagacious old bulls who know 
every trick of their trade, and who reg- 
ularly school the youngsters in such matter 
as the proper method of attack on hey - 
stacks. I have watched one of these old 
fellows approach a haystack guarded by 4 
surrounding fence 14 feet high and made 
of the stoutest board panels, and gain ad 
mittance within thirty seconds. He used 
his antlers as a pry, and one board after 
the other flew into the air before his vicious 
attack. He then herded cows and calves 
into the aperture, and with a noble air 
watched over them until they had eaten 
their fill. 

As a whole, however, the barnstorming 
element among the elk is decreasing, an‘ 
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the younger generation, gradually assum- 
ing command, has adopted a policy of non- 
interference with their fellow residents of 
the valley and of the town, unless a severe 
winter and acute food shortage make such 
a course absolutely unavoidable. The Gov- | 
ernment ranch is showing a surplus of hay 
on hand, and all would be well for the 
future were it not for the fact that the in- 
crease in the elk herd, now said to number 
30,000, more than compensates for the ex- 
tra hay. 

Even though realizing that a deluge is 
coming, the people of the Hole have gen- 
erously accepted the elk for better or for 
worse, and, up to the moment of writing, 
so have the elk accepted the people of the 
valley. 


The Stench on the Illinois River 
(Continued from page 11) 
sixty birds (remember the Illinois law 
permits the shipment of this number with 
a shipping tag). He didn’t know us from 
Adam. But it didn’t make any differ- | 
ence. Quick as a flash he told us that if 
we would send him a tag he would kill the 
birds and send them up at so much per | 
bird. Easy. Nothing to it, if we would 
give him a few days’ notice, because he 
didn’t keep many birds on hand. 

Maintaining a supply of ducks for the 
bootlegging business naturally brings in 
night shooting, the raiding of ponds, and 
pot shooting into flocks. Yes, even the 
duck trap comes in here. If you can get 
Roahen to talk, he’ll tell you plenty about 
night shooting and his cold vigils (espe- 
cially on moonlight nights) to catch these 
pothunters. 

Almost as interesting as the stories of 
sleuthing to catch the law violators are the | 
tricks of the duck sellers to get rid of 
their birds when the poor suckers, the free 
lance hunters who pay $15 per day for 
shooting privileges, come along. We know 
of one party that negotiated with the 
owner of a field pen (a shooting hole in a 
cornfield which is baited with grain) for 
a day’s hunt at $10 per day. They got 
one shot all day. That’s all they were sup- 
posed to get. When they came back to 
pick up their car which had been left in a 
barn, they saw a string of twenty-six 
plump, corn-fed mallards hanging on the 
side of the barn. You know what hap- 
pened. The old army game. The party 
paid $15 for the twenty-six birds. The 
climax to this anecdote is more interesting 
than the episode itself. The boys who 
bought the ducks were close to Roahen so 
the duck seller is now awaiting trial. 

How much longer is Illinois going to 
close its eyes to the duck situation which 
is so vile that decent sportsmen have just 
about given it up? How much longer is 
Roahen going to “get” 175 to 200 cases a 
season and fight the battle practically all 
alone against overwhelming odds? How 
much longer are the game hogs and the 
duck sellers going to steal the game which 
belongs to all of us? Today the state has 
the reputation of standing for the most | 
flagrant violations of the migratory bird 
laws, 

_ Even hard-boiled, two-gun Roahen, who 
Is still carrying around No. 6 shot and 
wounds secured in this “battle of the 
Illinois” says that in all his experience 
he has seen nothing like it. And let it be 
recorded right here that Roahen is twenty- 
one and has seen plenty in this warden 
game because he has served in Washington, 
Virginia, Maryland and throughout the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Commercialization of the sport of duck 
hunting to the point where even some pond | 
owners charge $15 for fifteen ducks and 
50 cents per bird for all shot over the state | 
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Now you can have 


LIGHTER —TOUGHER 


hunting and fishing boots 









In wet woods 


or fields 
The SEBEK 


Ribbed rubber 
foot, leather top. 
Heights, 8-16 in. 
Sporting model 
of a lumberman’s 
favorite. 





In snow — The 
DUBOIS 


All-rubber laced 
boot, rugged and 
light. 1l-and 15- 
inch heights, glossy 
black or swagger 
buff. Boot protec- 
tion, shoe com- 
fort. 










In water—The LITE-’N-TUF 


Aristocrat of all fishing and 
duck boots. Swagger buff 
or black—rolls up to shoe 
size. Lengths — 
knee to hip. 





“© C oodrich 


Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 


O COTS, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 

your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war 
prices. A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago are 
still in use. 
















Send for circular 106 with illustrated, 
complete details. @ Dealers and 
Agents wanted everywhere. 







ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. COMPANY 
124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA-By Marius Maxwell. The author 
spent many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record of his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 
most extraordinary illustrations. 
Denver, Colorado. 


311 pages; $9.25 postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE Book Shop, 
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CARTRIDGE VEST 
OR SLEEVELESS COAT 


Light weight for moderate climates 


EISNER-DUPONT TWILLS—Large full arm- 
holes for comfort. Bellows Hand Pockets, with 
improved flaps; washable game pockets. Shell 
loops both sides. Shoulders reinforced. 


~EISNER-DUPONT- 


EISNER Supreme Quality—DUPONT Processed 
fabrics—a double guarantee of wear and weather- 
resistance, comfort and service. Models and fab- 
rics suitable for all climates. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue S-33 


SIGMUND FISNER CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
RED BANK, N. J. 


Showrooms 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCIS CO 
261 Fifth Ave. 


451 Mission St. 













waterproof 
soles for your sport 
and hiking shoes or 
for general wear. Flex- 
ible, light, easy on the 
feet. 
: Ideal for play or for 
ie outings, fishing and 
hunting trips or for 
gens general wear. Insist 
“3 on Du-Flex Gristle 
i Soles. They’re the 
mark of a good shoe. 
Made for men, 
women and children. 
Sole illustrated, the 
popular ‘‘Grid’’ pat- 
tern. 
Send For Free Du- 
Flex Animated Movie 
Amusing — different. 
Fits into pocket. Can 
be carried anywhere, 
operated by anyone. 
Send now for this 
FREE movie. No ob- 
ligation. 
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limit; night shooting; duck selling; and 
a breakdown of law enforcement on the 
state bag limit—here are the four prob- 
lems which Illinois should tackle if it wants 
to clean up the duck shooting situation. 


| | know that there are hundreds of law- 





| could make. 


abiding, respectable hunters hunting along 
the Illinois every year (either club owners 
or free lance gunners) who would welcome 
a drastic forward step to put Illinois on a 
“clean” basis. Meantime the “badlands,” 
the duck hogs, and the law violators rule 
the roost. 


Uncle Jim’s Last Salmon 

(Continuéd from page 31) 
today.” I headed for camp, 3 miles away, 
still at trolling speed to maintain the fiction 
of fishing. A mile from shore and he in- 
sisted on taking the oars; he is touchy 
about his age and dislikes to have people 
see him as a passenger. Gloomily he 
pulled. At best, the return from the sea- 
son’s last fishing trip is not apt to be a 
cheerful one. This was the return from 
a funeral. 

We were abreast Spider Island. Sud- 
denly Uncle Jim stopped and reached for 
a rod. “Come on now. Take a good holt,” 
he coaxed. He likes to talk to his fish. 
This one was coquetting, as they some- 
times will with natural bait. Again he 
urged; then struck. In instant reply came 
the shriek of the reel, a silvery gleam and 
a heavy plunge 50 yards astern. “Git the 
poles in,” he shouted. “This here fish ’s 
a walloper.” In a moment the boat was 
cleared for action and I settled in the stern 
seat to watch the battle. 


HE old man was transfigured. De- 
crepitude and apathy had vanished. He 
did what I had never seen him do before— 
he stood up to play the fish. It was a 
goodly spectacle to view the matching of 
that sixty-odd years’ experience against 
the wily strength of a granddaddy salmon. 
The first rush nearly cleaned the spool; 
the fish might be lightly hooked, and the 
old guide’s thumb-touch on the reel was 
delicate. Besides, this was no mere fish- 
killing; it was a ritual and he the priest, 
or so it seemed to me. Then the line 
slackened. My heart sprang to my throat. 
A leap, and I knew that all was well; the 
salmon was still on, and the rod’s curve 
showed that the man was yet master. 

Thus the battle was waged—the salmon 
now leaping, now sounding, never closer 
than 100 feet—for probably a half hour or 
more. Blamed if I can ever remember my 
watch until the fish is in the boat. Mean- 
while Uncle Jim never ceased his drawling 
invocation. 

Then the quarry altered its strategy and 
like a flash darted toward the boat. Uncle 
Jim’s “Y’ will, will y’?” showed that he 
was on edge. That old 14-footer was good 
enough to counter any end run or dive 
through center that this finny warrior 
But it didn’t dive. Instead, 


| when a few feet from the stern, it leaped. 


I ducked. I thought of one of Uncle Jim’s 


| pet romances concerning a salmon which 


AVON SOLE CO., Dept. 9, Avon, Mass. | 








In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 


The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 


far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$2.50 Postpaid. 


specimens 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


jumped over his boat, incidentally piercing 
the passenger’s ear with a free hook of the 
hurtling Archer Spinner. I felt the drops 
spatter as the fish grazed the stern. 


HE fisherman now forced the fight. In 

that leap he had glimpsed the set of 
the hook and knew that he might venture 
the offensive. “I got y’, y’ old rascal. 
Might ’s well quit. That hardware ’s got 
y’ good,” he advised. Not so, however. 
That salmon was of no quitting breed; it 
seemed perfectly willing to fight it out on 
that line if it took all summer. Another 


hour, or five—at any rate, the sun was 
edging into Peaked Mountain before an, 
sign of surrender appeared. Then, as ii 
suddenly hopeless, the gallant fighter 
yielded. It had fought the good fight and 
to the last ounce; the strain of that re- 
morseless bamboo was too strong. Slowly, 
with weakly futile drag, the fish ap- 
proached the inevitable. 

I glanced at Uncle Jim. He, too, was all 
in. His legs were wavering; once he 
looked down at the seat, but pride kept him 
afoot. The aged fisherman had been fight 
ing on his nerve and that had at last burned 
out. I reached for the landing net, but a 
jealously savage ‘Leave my fish be!” 
drove me back: the fish of sixty years had 
at last arrived and, by gum, he wasn't 
agoin’ t’ share it with nobody! 

It was now weakly rolling near my end 
of the boat, near enough to make a fair 
estimate of its length along the gunwale 
Allowing a liberal margin on the rule of a 
pound to the inch, which is said to apply 
to large sea salmon, that fish was a good 
30-pounder. Uncle Jim was coming into 
his own. 

He grasped the 
trembled as he did so. 
ered it and drew the victim toward 


net, but his hand 
Uncertainly he low- 
the 





TOADS DONT DRINK 
THEY SOAK-UP 
\WATER THRU THE 











There was a sud- 


He dipped. 
Uncle Jim’s reel-thumb seemed 
paralyzed; instead of giving line it closed 


opening. 
den flurry. 


convulsively. The rod curved downward, 
struck the gunwale and cracked at the tip, 
as the broken end of the line disappeared 
into the depths. 


ISTLESSLY the old man slumped. into 
the seat and took the oars. He was 
crushed but I knew him too well to offer 
consolation. On trivial provocation I have 
known him to wax profanely fluent; but 
now, in the supreme disappointment, he 
was stricken dumb. How I prayed that he 
might curse his luck! 

Two days later before breaking camp | 
went up to Uncle Jim’s cabin to say good- 
by. He looked old and feeble. He told 
me that he had sold his boat and fishing 
tackle and was going to move down Port- 
land-way. Every effort to cheer him up 
proved vain. He shook his head sadly; 
no, his fishing days were done. 

Perhaps it would be too much to claim 
that the loss of “that fish” broke Uncle 
Jim’s heart and drove him from the sport 
which had been his very life. And yet, had 
he landed it, I believe that in spite of in- 
creasing infirmity he would have remained 
at the lake, resolved to ketch another 
reg’lar one ’fore cashin’ in. 

While writing the above I received a 
letter from Portland announcing the pass- 
ing of Uncle Jim. Peace to that rugged 
soul, whose strong man’s roughnesses were 
softened by a love for children and dogs 
and who always wanted to help a neigh- 
bor out. 
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From the Chickaloon Trail 


to Kenai 
(Continued from page 16) 

vitality to impart real life to that outer end 
of his horn, it continues strong and solid. 
When he gets old, deterioration sets in 
and the tip begins to split and flake off 
as far back as the termination of the core, 
where it stops. If I’m wrong on this, I'd 
appreciate some further information from 
the wiseacres of the trail. 

Naturally, I didn’t want to leave 
Alaska without having a try for the fa- 
mous Kenai moose. I never dreamed that 
I’d bag a record head, however, and that’s 
what I have been credited with by every 
guide who has seen the magnificent pair of 
antlers pictured in this article. Record, 
not as to spread, although 66 inches is 
not so very far behind it. Record, how- 





ever, in point of symmetry and massive- | 
ness, not to mention a positive beauty of | 


contour very rare in a moosehead. It was 
Lee Considine, of the Alaska Guides out- 
fit, who spotted this monster, leading a 
harem of six cows. His immense antlers, 
but recently divested of their 





NEXT MONTH 


The conclusion of JAMES L. CLARK'S 
African serial 


TRAILS OF THE HUNTED 
is one of the most exciting chapters he has written 
“‘The Most Dangerous Animal in Africa’’ 











showed up with a startling distinctness in 
the bush nearly 114 miles distant. And 
he did a corking piece of stalking, taking 
me through 500 yards of ankle-deep bog, 
meanwhile keeping a couple of stunted 
spruces between the quarry and ourselves, 
until we stole up to the last tree, which 
was not closer than 150 yards but which, 
thanks to my scope sight, was reduced to 
about one-third of that distance. One bullet 
(220 grains) with my Sporting Spring- 
field was all that was necessary. A _ be- 
hind-the-shoulder shot which carried clear 
through the other side and demolished the 
vitals en route. The animal was estimated 
at 1,800 pounds weight—one of the largest 
ever killed on the enai. The beam meas- 
urement was 44 inches, the palms, 36x16; 
number of points, 32; brow points, 16 
inches in length. The head and cape, be- 
fore skinning out, weighed 150 pounds; the 
antlers alone, after removal of the skull 
and head, weighed 66 pounds; beam cir- 
cumference, 9 inches. 


and a record in every way for the year of 
1928. Incidentally, I bagged a 6-foot black 
bear weighing about 300 pounds. Yes, the 
old Kenai Peninsula did fairly well for me, 
not to mention one of the most exciting 
and beautiful boat trips I ever had in my 
life, througs Kenai Lake and down the 
rapids of that famous river for a 16-mile 
stretch. 

“And I want to go back, and I will.” 


Far from Steel 
(Continued from page 27) 
me. He was there in a few minutes as he 
had heard the shooting and expected I had 
something. We followed the wounded 
bear and found him about 200 yards away 
with a bullet through his chest and one 
through his back. On measuring the 


length of the bearskins I found one to be 
8 feet from nose to tail, and one 7% feet. 

It was now about the middle of October 
and we were getting real winter weather. 
We were camped about 200 miles west of 
St. James Bay, and winter sets in early 
in these parts. 





Quite enough of a | 
record to satisfy the most finicky hunter, 


velvet, 
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Here are three good reasons 


BASS 


Moccasins 


are the choice of experienced 
hunters — 


They have been built by outdoor foot- 
wear specialists since 1876. 

They are scientifically made from the 
choicest of waterproofed leathers that 
are exceptionally durable and retain 
their soft pliability even after contin- 
uous wetting. 

They are True Moccasins—assuring 
absolute foot comfort under all condi- 
tions. You ought to have a pair. 


For Sale by Most Dealers 
at Reasonable Prices. 


~~ 


BWRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 


G-HBass & Co. 


35 Main St. 
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Pakbak Hunting 
Coat patented 
Feb. 9, 1926 





UXBAK 
sleeves do free 


Pakbak expanding game pocket in 


genuine pivot 


your arms. 


Style 

02 
the coat suits you better. See your 
dealer, or write us. New book, 

ee ‘“‘Serviceable Clothes,” FREE. 


= Duxbak.- 


4 NOYES ST. 
UTICA, N. Y. 











WHAT.IF YOUR BOAT SINKS 
MILES AWAY FROM LAND? 


You'll be perfectly safe if you are equipped with Kapo Kantsink 
Life Saving Garments, Cushions, or Life Preservers. Four times 
more buoyant than cork—ten times more comfortable to wear. 
Used by Byrd and other successful transatlantic fliers, and by 
’ thousands of outboard motor racers, canoeists duck 
hunters, anglers, and yachtsmen. Send for catalog— 
which eclsoshowscomplete line of Kapo Sleeping Bags, 
Camp Mattresses, Pillows, etc. 














Dept. L, "e uP y 
76-80 Traverse St., Boston, we ae 
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This Button is 
Your Guarantee 
of Satisfaction 


Every DRYBAK bute 
ton. bears this “DRY= 
BACK or MONEY 
BACK” guarantee. If 
you want a hunting coat 
distinctly different, with 
features. unknown to 
ordinary coats, and for 

less money—getg 
DRYBAK. 














No coat offers as much for 88.50 


You can’t get wet in a DRYBAK. It’s comfortable, 
easy to wear and full of conveniences. Easily washed 
rubberized blood proof game pockets that will not 
crack in cold weather; gusset sleeves for ventilation and 
easy quick shooting. Special inside left pocket for 
small thermos, license, etc. Coat built with 
DRYBAK thoroughness and quality. Lasts 












as long as you hunt. No. 87 B.P. $8.50. 
Send for catalog, fabric sample 
and guarantee button. Note 
these exclusive features, , Ps 
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ask your dealer at 
for DryBak. we” 
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-BEAN’S NEW GRAY 
DUCK HUNTING BOOT 


Color, weight and last 
designed especially for 
duck hunting. Rubber 
is special compound, 
extra tough and dur- 
able. Top is so elas- 
tic it will almost stay 
up without using 
special snap fastener 
strap. 

Sizes, 5 to 12. 
Widths to fit all 
feet. Price $7 de- 
livered free anywhere 
in U. S. Write for free 
sample of rubber and 
New Fall Catalog. 

420 Main St., Freeport, ‘Maine 


L. L. BEAN 


BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
3910 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farmers, 
hunters and trappers. The author answers thousands of 
questions that hunters, trappers and farmers ask every 
day, in language which is easily understood. $1 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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HILE walking through the forests 

we saw many signs of what the tim- 
ber wolves are doing in this country. We 
found a bull moose that must have been 
killed only a few days before and even now 
I cannot believe that such a strong and 
young animal, for he must have been about 
4 years old, with a perfect and danger- 
ous head, could have been killed by wolves, 
but both of my guides felt that the wolves 
I found several skeletons of moose, 
caribou and deer. One day as I was walk- 
ing along a lake I heard a noise and looked 
ahead on a point to see a buck deer coming 
out of the woods and close behind him 
were five timber wolves. As he hit the ice, 
they were on him. I fired three quick 
shots at them and was very fortunate to 
hit one, the bullet breaking his back. 
didn’t feel sorry for him and wished I had 
them all in his place. I loaded my gun to 
capacity and approached carefully, for I 
did not trust a pack of timber wolves, es- 
pecially when one of the tribe is calling 
for help. As I approached him, the rest 
didn’t have the courage to come out where 
I could see them. The poor buck was 
lying on the ice with his hind quarters all 
torn and a bad cut on his neck. I put him 
out of his misery and felt that I had done 
a day’s job. On stretching the wolf’s hide 
it measured 8 feet from nose to tail. 

We were getting impatient, waiting for 
Jim and the dogs. All of our dog food, 
which consisted of bear, moose and the 
buck, was well frozen and we were glad 
we had enough for them. At last it was 
real winter. The snow was about 14 inches 
deep and nice and dry. The lakes were all 
frozen over, and we had some fine fishing 
through the ice. Our camp was very 


| warm and comfortable, and we were very 


glad we had built it. 

Finally one morning we heard a man 
talking and, sure enough, Jim was coming 
with a long string of dogs. He had sixteen 
dogs and two toboggans. One was to be 
a four-dog team and the other a twelve 
for heavy pulling. I found these dogs to 
be very intelligent and if treated kindly 
they will do most anything for their mas- 
ter.- The leaders understand like a horse, 
and will go most any place when told. 

We left for the steel on the 4th of No- 
vember in a real blizzard. It was very 
hard going as we had to break the trail 
most of the way. We covered about 30 
miles the first day and arrived at steel on 
the 16th day of November. 


Miner and the Canada 
Goose 


(Continued from page 


Jack 
25) 


missionary, together with the Hudson's 
Bay fur dealers and the agents of Re- 
villion Freres Fur Company, who have 
also cooperated to a great extent in col- 
lecting them from the natives, a lot of 
valuable information as to why these birds 
nest around the shores and islands of 
Hudson’s Bay and Baffin Land instead of 
along the rivers and streams has been re- 
vealed to the civilized world. The geese 
arrive in that vicinity around the latter 
part of April and the first of May. The 
rivers and all fresh water are all frozen 
over at that season of the year, but the 
Hudson’s Bay is opened up by the incom- 
ing ocean current and the geese prefer to 
nest where there is open water. 

The tagging system has also revealed 
where they spend their winters. Each tag 
bears a date and it has been proven that 
very few geese which visit the sanctuary 
in the fall visit it the following spring, 
as practically all geese bearing fall tags 
are killed in the Middle States, along the 


east of the Mississippi River and towards 
the Gulf of Mexico, while geese which are 
tagged in the spring winter along the At- 
lantic coast, mostly around Carrituck 
Sound. The geese which spend the winter 
along the Atlantic seaboard nest in the 
extreme northerly portion of Hudson's 
Bay and Baffin Land. When the fall comes 
and it turns cold, instead of migrating in- 
land, they follow the ocean around by the 
way of Labrador, Newfoundland and the 
New England coast, southward to Carri- 
tuck Sound. But when March and earl; 
April come, it is too warm in North Caro- 
lina for them. The Labrador coast and 
their summer quarters, however, are stil! 
frozen over with zero temperatures. The 
geese, therefore, migrate north from the 
Southern States to the Great Lakes re- 
gion, where they congregate at this sanc- 
tuary during the months of March and 
April. 

There have been tagged nearly 2,000 
geese since 1915 and year after year those 
that are not killed return to this protected 
property, wearing their bright aluminum 
bands around their legs. This fall 100 
geese out of 500 which stood on the ice of 
one of our ponds wore tags. The pond is 
only 1 acre in size and as I look at the 
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ONE PAIR OF 
ENGLISH SPARROWS 
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North America in my 


map of old school 
geography, there are no words or any- 
thing small enough to represent 1 acre on 
it. Even the dot of a pencil would repre- 
sent several square miles. Yet the most 
remarkable thing about the migration of 
these birds is that year after year, as regu- 
larly as the sun rises, those that are not 
killed find their way back to the Jack 
Miner Bird Sanctuary at Kingsville, On- 
tario, Canada. 


I Bite 


(Continued from page 23) 


but the most convincing lures cast in the 
most expert manner. Pets, my eye! Smal! 
rocks continued to roll all the way home. 

Hope springs eternal, and time weathers 
even the stoutest resolution. My fingers 
itched to feel the cork grip, and my ears 
ached to hear the br-r-r of a reel, so I cut 
my halter rope and galloped away for a 
stream which I’d seen that had the look 
of real trout water. 

I had no illusions about it being virgin 
territory, had no hopes of a record catch, 
or fears of vicious trout gnawing holes 
in my boots; but I did think I might enjoy 
some moderate sport. 

My fingers and ears were soothed. The 
grip had the same comfortable feel, the 
reel br-r-red musically, and the stream 
had some prime territory. It wasn’t a 
wasted vacation; but when you fish the 
best part of a day and get only five trout 
(two of which you throw back, and the 
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other three just tick the limit), you can't 
really rave about the fishing. 

Here goes for the last testimonial. 

The steelheads were running. Quite by 
hance I stopped for the night in a little 
hamlet close by 
river. The garage man took pains to let 
ne know that it was a famous steelhead 
river. I had crossed the bridge coming 


the bank of a steelhead | 


into town and had idly classified the stream | 


as a brook—and it didn’t look famous. 
mistake. Anyway, I didn’t have my tackle 
with me, so brook, river, famous, or what- 
not, it mattered not to me. 

After securing a room at the hotel, I 


My | 


fared forth to have a look-see about town. | 


The business section was divided, like Gaul, 
into three parts—curio shops, drug stores, 
service stations; but united as one when 
it came to the display of fishing tackle. 

In a detached, impersonal way I looked 
over the various enticing assortments in 
the windows. I assure you my interest 
was entirely detached and impersonal; I 
had no more intention of buying any of 
the equipment than I had of purchasing 
the city hall. 

It was a little early for chow, so I 
stepped into one of the shops just to spend 
1 bit of time. This chummy little store 
was crowded with every ounce of tackle 
that the walls and cases would hold. 


The | 


various decorative effects bespoke that the | 


proprietor was a sportsman 


back of that last show case of creels. 
an open question as to just which part of 
Gaul I walked in upon, but it’s a cinch 
that when I opened that door I burned my 
first bridge. 

When the hail-fellow proprietor got go- 
ing on the steelhead fishing, he burned the 
other six or eight. I was psychologically 
sandbagged. In an as-one-angler-to-another 
way, I was clipped behind the ear and 
thrown into the gutter. To be quite fair, 
I must admit that “thrown into the gutter,” 
though it carries through the analogy, does 
not give the correct picture. The truth of 
the matter is, my new and fast friend 
escorted me to the door, tried to shake my 
hands (though both were full of packages, 
as I had purchased rod, reel, line, creel, 
leaders, flies, snell hooks, salmon eggs), 
wished me all the luck in the world (he 
knew I needed it), and exhorted me to 
bring the morrow’s catch to his store and 
enter same in his “Biggest Steelhead Con- 
test.’ 

If I had not been so dazed, I would have 
stayed right there and registered myself 
as the biggest steelhead, putty-head, and 
all-around sucker ever caught on land or 
sea. Five feet ten of pure fish. 

And did I cast on the morrow? I did. 
And did I catch the sportive steelhead? 
I did not. And did this last straw break 
the camel's back? It did! And did dear 
friends of said camel sympathize with the 
poor beast? I'll tell the large round world, 
they did not!! 

They took the smug position that the 
camel was an ass who preferred to stay 
in worn-out pastures and bray about the 
lack of grass rather than journey to the 
-_ meadows. At this crack the ass 
laughed right out loud and heartily (Hee- 
haw-haw) and brayed thusly, “Yes, boys, 
I’m a Missouri mule and I’ve got to be 
shown these lush meadows.” 

Now the epochal journey of a California 
bear and a Missouri mule has no place in 
this diatribe; it would put a hallelujah 
anticlimax on my wail. That it was a 
great trip with some great fishing proves 
nothing nor disproves nothing. 

I have never claimed that the big state 
has no good trouting anywhere within its 
far-flung borders. I have merely said, “I 
have been to this place, and this place, and 


: : | 
himself. I | 
believe there was a pill counter somewhere | 
It’s | 
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sleep! 
earth—the great outdoors. 


booming winds. 


and trail. 


1910 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Sound, Healthy 


Every night in the year a regular banquet of 
Your bedroom the biggest and best on 
Freedom and the 
majestic company of sky, mountain, plain and sea. 


Your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe ar- 
ranges it all for you. Any time—all the time, as 
you wish. Always, you sleep completely pro- 
tected—delightfully relaxed, resting perfectly. 


Still nights of brilliant starlight, silver fog or 
velvet darkness; breezy nights and nights of 
Mild or stormy, cool or snap- 
ping cold. Always, with proper shelter you 
can know no discomfort. Your Woods Arctic 
Down Sleeping Robe is the world’s lightest 
and warmest bedding for porch, cabin, camp 
Made for years of best service. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Lrp. 


In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. § 
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Ask your dealer today, or 
write to us. Illustrated 
folder for you FREE, 
giving sizes and prices, 
Tells how made, how in- 
sulated with exclusive 
Woods Everlive Down 
from Northern water 
fowl, and gives our 
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satisfaction. 
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HUNTING 


Hunting & Fishing NT 
is a 52-page monthly maga- FISHING 


zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 


AND HERE’S THE f 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and two long 











slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and cleaning fish, game birds 
and fur-bearing animals. Blades are of superior quality 
steel with strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The 
points are shaped just right for a good, clean job of 
slitting and skinning. SPECIAL OFFER. We will send 
you Hunting & Fishing Magazine for a whole year, 12 big 
issues, and this Remington Sportsman’s Knife. 














Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 276 Traasit Bidg., Boston, Mass, 











Don’t Miss 
“Now Who Would Have 
Thought It?” 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water -Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

BSewed, Made to Measure, A pound or two 

lighter t than the average boot;easy to put on and 

take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds & 
tin place, and acts as ankle support. Ae 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 4@ 


FREEMAN-THOM veon SHOE Co. — 
Dept.15 St. ree 





























Made in several heights from 
imported waterproof Veal 
Double construction, 


You can spend your time hunting and not in 
complaining about sore, uncomfortable feet if 
you wear RUSSELL’S IKE WALTON. | 


This is the reason why wearers agree that i 
They're O. K. All-Ways. 


If your dealer does not carry Russell’s 
we will serve you direct. 


SWC Russell Moccasin @. 


925 Wisconsin St. 
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on Nationally Popular 
21-JEWEL—Thin Model 


STUDEBAKER £1 


The Insured Watch 


The only high-grade watch 
sold direct fromfactory! 

Imagine being able to ptr- ££ 
chase these magnificent thin 
model watches at lowest £ 
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—you are under no obligatio 
tokeep it. You'll agree itis 
the world’s greatest watch 
value. Write for free 6-color 
book and learn the true facts! 


FREE 


6-Color Book 


If you write at once we will 
send beautiful style book, 
showing lowest factory prices 
on these lifetime insured 
watches. Thousands save 
money this way. Writetoday! 


WRITE! iE Siii H 


Luxurious strap and bracelet HH 26 
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watches at remarkably low/# f oi 
prices! Write for free style Grimms. a 
book TODAY ! a 5) 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Directed by the Studebaker Family—known for 
8 of @ century of fair dealing 


[eve Noga... Seugh Bendy Indlane 
' FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting 
« Shoes, Duck Hunting 
i Boots, Leather Caps, 

Innersoles, Sleeping 
Bags, etc. 


L.L.BEAN, Mfr. 
419 Main St. 
Freeport Maine 


les Can Be Cured 
Without Surgery 


\ new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Cured Without Sur- 
gery,’’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copy- 
righted, has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted 
Kectal Specialist, ‘-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers 
trom Piles can be quickly and easily cured without 
the use of surgery; without confinement to bed or hos- 
pital bills. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
used for over 28 years. Over 16,000 cases of rectal 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his asso- 
ciates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. McCleary today for a copy of this new book 
and their large reference list of former patients. All 
literature sent in plain wrapper free and postpaid. 


Official Map of Alaska 


Price 75 Cents 
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This splendid map has just been compiled | 


from latest government surveys and with the 
assistance of prominent Alaskan men. If 
you are planning on an Alaskan trip, or are 


interested in Alaska, be sure to get this map. | 
Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. | 


Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto 
roads, sled roads, pack trails, mountains, 


rivers, forests, streams, towns, villages and | 


other important information. Complete in 
every detail. 


.---+USE THE COUPON—NOW ---- 
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| this place—and there, and there, and there 
the fishing was punk.” If that be treason, 
make the most of me; and my only re- 
gret is that I have but one life to give 
for California. 


The Flightway 
(Continued from page 19) 


harshly by the sizzling noise of them. 
Straight at me! One itellow, detached a 
little, cutting lightning capers against the 
sky, was coming on that long slant appar- 
ently right into my gun barrel. Now! 
But that duck was in three or four places 
at once, and when desperately I threw my 
load where I thought he was heading, I 
was almost surprised to see the result. 
Centered! I heard the shot strike him, 
and he whirled down with a mighty splash 
as the others shot by into the dull sky. 

Candidly, I think it was his unlucky day. 

There is always a great satisfaction in 

putting down these deep-divers on solid 

ground. Such heavy birds fall with a thud 
that often finishes what the shot began, 
which is a great mercy; for the hunter has 
not yet been born who is a dead shot al- 
ways, and finishing cripples is a gruesome 
thing that has turned more than one hunter 
from his game. Water cripples of such 
ducks are despair itself. I have chased 
| a winged canvasback on a calm lake for 
an hour by canoe and wasted six or seven 
shells before I killed the bird; and as 
every shooter knows—who has tried—if 
the water had been rough I would have 
had as much chance of getting that bird 
as—well, the proverbial snowball’s chances 
of longevity in Hades would be fully bet- 
ver. 

But picking up canvasbacks upon land 
is comparatively easy. They have the de- 
lightful habit of staying put. Mark down 
a mallard, and when you get there he is 
somewhere else; mark your canvasback, 
and he is there waiting for you. * With his 
last flicker of life old Greenhead is busy 
kicking himself into the best bit of cover 
within yards of where he landed; but 
Grayback like as not merely lifts his big, 
stupid head and waits to be gathered in. 
He is out of his element. He can neither 
dive nor fly—he is lost—which I hold is a 
mighty strong point in favor of the flight- 
way. For if there is one thing more than 
another that takes the zest out of gun- 
ning, it is losing birds that have been hit. 

On the flightway Grayback has one habit 
that does not make for his welfare and to 
some extent undoes a good deal of his 
cleverness otherwise. This is his habit of 
flying, in straight rank, evenly spaced and 
in rather close formation. The flock com- 
ing overhead is a well-packed line; from 
the side, when the birds are fairly low, 
it is all too often a bunch of birds that 
| even the tyro may slam into with deadly 
results. For in these side shots if he has 
not allowed enough lead for the head birds, 
he is liable to pull down some of the tail- 
enders. It is a case of a flock being easier 
to hit than a single bird, which is not al- 
ways true, and though “browning” birds 
is always said (out loud) to be an un- 
sportsmanlike and despicable trick, let me 
| tell you sotto voce that there are few 

— on the flightway who will not 
| do it. 
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HOUGH canvasbacks like most other 

ducks have a morning and evening 
flight, I have found that the best flights are 
| occasioned by sudden turn of weather 
bringing a wind. There always seems a 
better flight from lake to slough feeding- 
ground in the evening about sundown than 
return flight at dawn, and doubtless this 
| is because many flocks return to lake quar- 


ters under cover of night. Yet on a late 
September day with a good northwester 
lashing lake and marsh, I have seen these 
restless birds whizzing across the lake rim 
all day, dribbling back and forth in small 
parties—the thing that spells nothing good 
for Grayback, and gives a full bag to the 
hunter who has hit this flight just right. 
But as a rule the canvasback rush across 
the flightway is short. The gunner has a 
frantic hour, and then it is over. 

These fine ducks leave the plainland 
lakes of the northwest quite early. Usually 
the height of their season is over by the 
end of September or first week in Octo- 
ber. Thus the first good canvasback day 
of the year is still in fairly comfortable 
weather. The northwestern lashing the 
whitecaps and rolling the pondweed win- 
drows up on the shore has not a real sting 
in it. The shooter can snuggle down in the 
dry cover, and between the speeding on- 
slaughts from the air, watch the things of 
the autumn world that go to make the ex- 
tras and encores and trimmings: a mallard 
flock of northerners scurrying down wind 
high; a clanging gray goose string drag- 
ging across the leaden sky; a troop of 
white swans fluting their mellow, far- 
sounding notes, as, straight as an arrow, 
they bore off toward the southern horizon; 
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a black, rough-legged hawk wheeling 
southward in easy circles or turning into 
the wind for a bit to hover over the 
meadow; and out in front coots and can- 
vasbacks riding the drifting pondweed 
rafts before the lashing whitecaps. 


I HAVE had some grand days with the 
speeding graybacks upon the flightway. 
One particular fall upon my old stamping 
ground on Manitoba marshes, I had almost 
as much sport out of the humanity attend- 
ing the game as out of the ducks. Camped 
at the end of a half mile of a good pass- 
ing ground, I was able to watch the birds 
closely and outguess their every move. It 
was a fine autumn, with occasional vicious 
blows of a few hours’ duration, or less— 
the very thing. It was not the place to get 
daily bag limits; but shooting about once 
a week when the wind came up I had all 
the excitement I craved, all the ducks I 
could eat, which was considerable, and a 
good few for my friends. But what I en- 
joyed, meanly, surreptitiously, was the 
number of auto loads of “town sports” 
who after each kill—I always let the cat 
out about twenty-four hours late—stormed 
the flightway, when it was dead calm and 
not a bird on the move. 

But the climax of the thing came one 
day near the end of September. That 
morning I was awakened early in my tent 
by two or three loads of duck shot cutting 
the twigs and remaining leaves from the 
elm branches overhead. The morning was 
gray, and a nor’wester was moaning; the 
lake was pounding angrily. I heard the 
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rattle of canvasback wings and more and 
more shots. There was one thing certain; 
it was the day. 

I went out early and looked across the 
flightway. Canvasbacks storming over in 
small flocks every so often—low, for a 
mizzle of rain was falling—and only two 
guns on that half mile of shore line! 
What a flight! It made me squirm. In- 
stead of rushing to join the show, I went 
off to the nearest phone, and to the 
then sharer of my luck, good and _ bad, 
on the duck and goose-grounds, broke 
the news and advised that he apply the 
persuader. 

He arrived shortly after noon—for he 
had to drive 13 miles—father and two sons, 
the youngest, a little nipper of 6 or 
years who wanted to pick up ducks for 
daddy. In the meantime, the two gun- 
ners had quit. By 10 a. m. with the last 
shell expended and thirty-six canvasbacks 
in the bag, they had gone townward re- 
joicing. 


B dessa we took their places. The nor’- 
wester was still pounding; the birds 
still were crossing back and forth as though 
in a fever of restlessness. For two or 
three hours they kept at it and then, as the 
gray afternoon tapered into evening, the 
flight ceased—just about the time that two 
or three autos parked up at the corner of 
the lake and shooting caps began to show 
here and there above the tules and reeds 
alongshore. But already we had quit. 
The high gun had made the limit— 
twenty-five—the other two had as many 
between them, and the nipper had picked 
up ducks for daddy to his young heart’s 
content. 

Everyone was guessing. No evening 
flight; but what of the coming morning? 
For the nor’wester still was driving down 
and the gray cloud banks were rolling 
southward without sign of let-up. Uncer- 
tainty was in the air; and also high ex- 
pectation and hope, the heritage of hunt- 
ers. Would the gray-backed clans again 
storm the lake rim in the dawning? That 
was the question below many shooting 
caps that evening. 

We were out in the morning at the first 
peep of light—but tardy at that, for al- 
ready the shore line was preempted. From 
a khaki cap down in the tules a laughing 
voice came loud, “The gang’s all here!” 
and that was truth indeed, for there was a 
hunter tucked down there to every 50 
yards of shore frontage. Some had been 
waiting for the dawn. 

But with daybreak came the change. 
Now there was not a cloud adrift. A 
sniff of frost was in the air and as the 
dying wind fell away, the tired lake sank 
into silence, leaving only the windrows of 
pondweed in the shallow bay to tell of 
yesterday’s angry rampage. 

Not a duck in the air and the sun al- 
most ready to peep over the rim off there 
beyond the sloughs eastward. 

“Where are all these d— ducks, Bill?” 
clear and strong, half taunt, half jest, 
came up from the line and expressed the 
situation quite well. 

Then just as Sol squinted over the rim 
and the sky blazed up brightly, there came 
the answer. Of a sudden that yellow east- 
ern sky seemed marked with tiny lines of 
ducks. Mere specks and dotted lines, al- 
most stationary, they were coming. Hun- 
dreds of them!—all the canvasbacks in the 
slough region, coming at once—now! They 
were quite high, whizzing straight as bul- 
lets and charging right for the guns of 
twenty shooters. There was silence from 
the sloughs, not a gun there. Now the 
specks were big; the dotted lines were 
ranks of ducks. They had reached the 


edge of the meadow and the sound of their 
wings was a sighing in the stillness. 
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OW that stillness was ended—harshly. 

As though at a word of command the 
leading flocks suddenly broke, exploded 
every which way downward, and with the 
sizzling chorus of a hundred rockets, drove 
for the lake rim into the muzzles of the 
guns. They struck the shore with a crash, 
as there burst from the rushes the most 
frightful barrage those marshes ever 
heard. Again and again, a lashing, thrash- 
ing shower of ducks descending into a 
frantic, stuttering roll of powder—and it 
was over. The eastern sky was empty; 
reformed ranks were whizzing low toward 
mid-lake. So ended one of the most re- 
markable crossings of the flightway I ever 
saw. 

It was good strategy, that charge of 
grayback. Not more than half a dozen 
birds fell and most of these swirled far 
overhead to drop into the lake. . I know 
this because in half an hour when the last 
of twenty discomfited hunters went home- 
ward, I went out with my canoe and did 
a little turn at retrieving. 


Sage Hen Fever 

(Continued from page 17) 
anyone who has hunted birds knows the 
position. At that moment two more birds 
went from almost under his feet, and a 
load of 6s perforated the ozone. Hurray, 
Cactus was mine. “Give him line, give 
him line, hold up your pole,” I yelled. 
Lawson took his riddled bird from Pickles 
and said rather meekly, “It must be 8 
o'clock and I have 3 miles of section line 
to run.” 

When we arrived in camp, while Lawson 
was collecting his notes, I built a half gal- 
lon of Java, the kind that will float a 
wedge, then, after absorbing enough caf- 
feine to embalm a mastodon, Lawson 
started on his surveying, giving me instruc- 
tions to meet him on a ridge about a mile 
from camp, at 5 p. m., with both of our 
guns. There were a few old roosters that 
we had flushed on that ridge several times 
and we wanted one to mount. 


FTER washing the dishes, wiping out the 

guns and giving our horses a nip of bar- 
ley, I shouldered our guns and started for our 
rendezvous. About ten minutes after gain- 
ing the top of the ridge, Lawson showed 
up. We had not seen any fresh signs, so 
decided I should go down the draw and he 
would follow down the ridge, about a hun- 
dred yards above me. We had gone about 
a quarter of a mile when an enormous cock 
rose about 75 yards ahead of Lawson, and 
started in my direction. I could see he 
would pass in long gunshot range. “If you 
get that old buzzard, all your sins are for- 
given. Lead him, lead him,’ Lawson 
yelled. “Lead him”’—sacred sidewinders ! 
[ couldn’t catch up with him with my gun 
barrel, let alone lead him. As a rule a sage 
hen is a clumsy, slow-moving bird, but 
when one about the size of a plymouth 
rock hen is coming downhill, with 150 
yards start, it is like a canvasback going 
down wind. Here he came, the setting sun 
turning his black breast bronze. He was 
going by straight in front of me, about 50 
or 60 yards off. I led him perhaps two 
shovel handles, perhaps eight. Anyway it 
was just enough. His wings ceased to 
function, and he described a graceful arc 
to the ground. 

Then to camp, sage hen mulligan, and 
chocolate; three chapters of “The Three 
Musketeers” by light of camp fire, and 
then into a bed made on top of 3 feet of 
young sagebrush laid on end. The delicious 
odor of crushed sage, the stars twinkling 
as they only can at high elevations, and 
the magic wand of the sandman completed 
my first sage hen hunt. 











) Every man 
who has one knows 
this is True! 


E wear clothes for two reasons: (1) pro- 
: ; . 

tection against the elements, and (2) de- 
= in appearance. For freedom of movement, 
we'd rather go naked, of course. There you have 
the three factors that are causing the Hirsch- 
Weis Stag idea to sweep the country—protection 
—appearance—body freedom. 

Hirsch-Weis Stags give maximum protection 
—they are cold-proof, windproof and rair- 
proof. The rain-proof feature is absolutely guar- 
anteed by the maker. As to cold and wind, 
Hirsch-Weis Stags protect the body against 
these two elements better than any other gar- 
ments of their weight. The specially processed 
pure wool Oregon flannel insures that. 

Then take appearance. Hirsch-Weis Stags 
have a wholesome, rugged style that becomes 
the outdoor man. You can’t beat them for genuine handsomeness. 
There is no longer any reason why a man should look like a 
hobo, just because he is going to hunt, or fish or hike. Hirsch- 
Weis Stags are more comfortable than any “‘old clothes’’ you ever 
wore, and besides they look good. Your choice of six cofors. As 
to body freedom, that’s where Hirsch-Weis Stags shine! Next 
to a swimming suit or going “‘raw"’ a Hirsch-Weis Stag gives 
more body freedom than any garment you ever saw—many times 
as much as any garment that even approaches it in protectioa 
qualities. : 

Outdoor men from Alaska to the Carolinas swear by thei 
Hirsch-Weis Stags. These outstanding features are found on v 
in the genuine Hirsch-Weis Stags: 

Warmth without excessive weight 

Wind-proof 

Guaranteed water-proof 

Unique design that allows arm and body action 

No bound-up feeling in the shoulders 

Eight roomy pockets (large game pocket across back 

Double sleeves. Ful | shoulder cape 

Made of finest all-woo] Oregon flannel specially processed 

Attractive. Comfortable. Durable. 

Sold by hundreds of dealers throughout the United States If 
your dealer can’t supply you, order direct under money-back 
guarantee. Be sure to give chest measure. Booklet showing 
Hirsch-Weis Stags in actual colors sent free. Hirsch-Weis Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept. E-1 205 Burnside St., Portland, Oregoa. 










Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co 


Dept. E-1 Portland, Ore. 

0 $12.50 enclosed. Send Stag. Chest size _ 
Plaids: Red-and-Black; Green-and-Black; 

...Brown-and-Black; Plain colors: Forest 

Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Blue 

() Please send me free Stag booklet in actua! colors. 
Name ( Print) 
Address........... 


Dealer's Name ih Rein 











OR the past thirty years I have aver- 

aged firing from 2,000 to 4,000 rounds 

a year from rifles in target practice 
and in experimental work. Few shooters 
can afford either the time or expense of 
so much shooting, but a certain amount is 
necessary if one would become a really 
good shot, and keep in practice. It is 
dificult if not impossible to develop any 
very great ability with the rifle without 
the expenditure of about 1,500 to 
2,000 rounds of ammunition in practice, 
in accordance with correct principles and 
approved methods. Thereafter about 500 
rounds a year should keep one in fair prac- 
tice. An equal amount is needed to learn 
the elevations, zeros, and peculiarities of a 
new rifle. All this runs into big money if 
one buys factory ammunition, but reload- 
ing will more than cut the bill in half. 11 
it were not for the economy of reloading; 
I could not afford to do the amount of 
shooting I enjoy each year. Also if I con- 
fined myself to factory-loaded high-power 
ammunition with metal-jacketed bullets I 
would wear out barrels fast and have an 
additional expense, but ammunition §re- 
loaded with lead alloy bullets gives accu- 
racy practically equal to factory ammuni- 
tion to 200 yards, and causes no appreciable 
wear on the barrel. 

Each year quite a lot of my shooting is 
experimental work to learn the possibil- 
ities of new rifles and new ammunition in 
order to keep my knowledge up to date. 
But aside from this, for a number of years 
past practically all of my practice shoot- 
ing, and my hunting as well, has been done 
with just one rifle, because I have found 
that a certain type of bolt action rifle of 
particular design for the .30-06 cartridge, 
and equipped with a certain type of tele- 
scope sight and mounting is so far su- 
perior to any other weapon that it seems 
futile to use any other. Experimental 
work has clearly shown that this is so. 
We talk of deer, moose, woodchuck, and 
coyote rifles, but really it seems to me a 
shooter gains more advantage from using 
one rifle for all of his shooting—thus be- 
coming thoroughly familiar with his 
weapon—than he does by using a different 
weapon for each class of game, no matter 
how much better the special weapon might 
theoretically be for that particular game. 
One can reload a .30-40 or .30-06 cartridge 
so as to be perfectly satisfactory for any 
game from squirrels and grouse to moose 
and bear, in addition to loads satisfactory 
for cheap target practice which do not wear 
out the barrel. 


1 ry BECOME a well-informed rifleman, 
a knowledge of both exterior and in- 
terior ballistics is necessary. Exterior bal- 
listics, the flight of the bullet beyond the 
rifle, is learned by actual shooting, but in- 
terior ballistics can be learned in no way as 
well as by reloading one’s own ammunition. 

Hand-loading ammunition is relatively 
a simple matter and anvone can master all 
its details with just a little study and ex- 
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Starting Right at Reloading 


By Townsend Whelen 


perience. We have one cheap handbook 
on the subject, and one extensive work 
which goes into every phase of the matter. 

In the past there have been but two dif- 
ficulties connected with reloading. Many 
shooters have failed because they have not 
informed themselves on the details of the 
subject. This costs only 50 cents for the 
handbook and an evening’s study. Then, 
too, many try to reload without the neces- 
sary equipment of tools. 


E SHOULD not kid ourselves about 

this matter. If we desire to hand-load 
or reload ammunition which will be accur- 
ate and satisfactory, the various operations 
must be performed in tools which will do 
them correctly. One cannot do satis- 
factory reloading without a complete outfit 
of tools, and these tools are going to cost 





5 shots, 100 yards, 20 seconds. Ideal 
bullet No. 311413. Springfield rifle and 
scope 


so much money that one will not save the 
cost of them probably in his first year of 
reloading. The simplest form of reload- 
ing is that in which one loads with factory- 
made bullets. For this he will need a re- 
loading tool which will decap, reprime, 
and seat the bullet to the required depth; a 
die attachment for resizing the neck of 
the fired case; an expanding chamber with 
two plugs, one to expand case necks cor- 
rect size for metal-cased bullets, and the 
other for lead-alloy bullets; a powder 
measure; a powder scales; and acids for 
properly cleaning the fired cases. A con- 
servative estimate of the cost of these tools 
for one caliber is $37. The necessary 
tools for an additional caliber will cost 
about $10 more, although in certain 
calibers substitutions’ are possible which 
will save the reloader money. If, in addi- 
tion, one wishes to mold, size, and lubri- 
cate his own lead-alloy and gas-check bul- 





lets, an additional outlay of about $15 is 
necessary for the bullet mold, melting pot, 
dipper, and lubricating and sizing machine, 
making the total cost for the absolutely 
necessary outfit for reloading one and the 
first caliber, including the making of bul- 
lets, about $52. 

Now if the initial cost of tools is so 
great, where does the economy come in? 
Except for resizing dies which are rela- 
tively inexpensive, reloading tools are prac- 
tically everlasting. Let us take the three 
most generally useful, accurate, and suc- 
cessful calibers: .25-20 W. C. F. factory 
cartridges cost about $3.68, .25 Remington 
Rimless about $6.28, and .30-06 about 
$10.45 per 100 rounds. These are New 
York retail prices. We will assume that 
the reloader has his empty cartridge cases 
resulting from firing factory cartridges in 
his rifle. The cost of powder averages 
$2 for a pound of 7,000 grains. Com- 
mercial primers cost about $3.80 per thou- 
sand, and government primers of the size 
suitable for the larger rifle cartridges can 
be bought by members of the National Rifle 
Association for $2.66. .25 caliber jacketed 
bullets can be had as low as 90 cents 
per hundred, .30-06 sporting bullets cost 
$2.70, while National Rifle Association 
members can obtain the 172-grain .30 cal. 
government boat tail bullet at $1.50 per 
hundred. The acids for cleaning 1,000 fired 
cases cost about $1. 


ASED on these figures, the cost of re- 

loading 100 rounds with factory metal 
cased soft-point or full-jacketed bullets 
and full charges of the best smokeless 
powder is about as follows: 

In .25-20 caliber reloading will cost 
about $1.68 which is $2 less per 100 
rounds than the cost of factory ammuni- 
tion. Therefore in hand-loading about 
1,850 rounds the original cost of the re- 
loading tools ($37) will be wiped out. 

In .25 Remington caliber reloading will 
cost about $2.23 per 100 rounds, with cost 
of factory ammunition at $4.05, and hand- 
loading 900 rounds will balance the cost 
of the tools. 

It will cost approximately $4.58 to re- 
load 100 rounds of .30-06 ammunition with 
the best bullets and powder charges for 
big-game shooting and 600 rounds will save 
the cost of the tools. But in reloading this 
cartridge for target purposes, supposing 
one is a member of the N. R. A., the cost 
will be about $3.27, but as the N. R. A. 
member can get excellent target ammuni- 
tion from the government in this caliber at 
$5.25 per hundred rounds, the saving here 
is about $2 per hundred. 

Presuming that one wishes to take up 
reloading, the very first step is to send 
50 cents to the Lyman Gun Sight Cor- 
poration, Middlefield, Conn., for a copy of 
the Ideal Handbook. This handbook gives 
all the information that is needed to reload 
with both safety and success. One cannot 
reload safely without the information con- 
tained in the handbook—he might blow up 
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Change to 
Super-X 











this Fall! 


Why gothrough another hunt- 
ing season denying yourself 
the extra effectiveness of the 
famous Super-X long-range 
shells? Try them and find out 
what they'll do! For ducks, 
geese, turkey, crows or hawks 
the famous Western Super-X 
load gives clean kills at 15 to 


zoyards greater effectiverange. 


Super-X, the long-range shell, 
is the load with the Short Shot 
String. The maximum number 





The Long 


of pellets in the shot charge 
are effective. They travel thru 
the air in a compact mass, in- 
stead of stringing out. You get 
your game with few cripples. 


For shooters who want even 
greater range than the stand- 
ard Super-X load, Western is 
loading the Super-X shell with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot, a 
new and exclusive develop- 
ment. Each pellet is coated 
with tough Lubaloy metal 











uper; Shotgun Shell 





“When You Get a Shot 
You Get a Duck 
with Super -X” 





which reduces pellet deform- 
ity, resulting in greater killing 
power and the longest effective 
range of any shell on the market! 


Xpert Shells 
—for Quail and Rabbits 


Once you try Xpert shells you 
will never use anything else for 
quail and rabbits. A real qual- 
ity load at a surprisingly low 
price... There is a Western 
dealer near you. Write us for 
descriptive literature. 





Branch Offices: 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 919, HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. Hoboken, N.J., San Francisco. Cal 
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his gun and seriously injure himseli—but 
with the information in the handbook he is 
perfectly safe. No one should attempt to 
reload a single round, or even buy any 
tools, until he has studied the handbook 
from cover to cover, and this irrespective 
of the particular make of tools he intends 
to use. The instructions in the handbook 
apply equally to all makes of tools. 

Reloading tools are made by the Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn. ; 
The Modern-Bond Corporation, 813 West 
Sth Street, Wilmington, Del.; Belding & 
Mull, Philipsburg, Pa.; the Pacific Gun 
Sight Co., 682 24th Ave., San Francisco, 
Cal.; the Yankee Specialty Co., Erie, Pa., 
and certain other small firms. Send to 
each of these for their catalogs and study 
them in connection with the Ideal Hand- 
book. You will now have the necessary 
theoretical knowledge to purchase the 
necessary tools without making costly mis- 
takes, and are then ready to start reload- 
ing with assurance that you will have suc- 
cess from the start. 

For complete information on all the in- 
tricacies and special cases in reloading we 
have one excellent book, ‘“Handloading 
Ammunition,” by J. R. Mattern, which can 
be had from the Outpoor LirE Book Shop 
at $3 a copy. Every rifleman who wishes 
to be well informed should certainly get 
a copy. 

Now for some concrete examples of 
where reloading pays, both in money saved 
and in obtaining satisfactory ammunition 
for every use. I have said that my fav- 
orite all-around rifle, which I use almost 
exclusively for hunting and all serious 
work, takes the .30-06 cartridge. Using it 
so much I have naturally accumulated 
quite a supply of empty fired cases which 
stand reloading at least twenty-five times 
each before they wear out. When I have 
fired a lot of cases, some evening within a 
couple of weeks I extract the fired primers 
from them, rub them lightly with an oily 
rag, resize the muzzles, and then wash and 
clean the cases with acid, as described in 
the Ideal Handbook. They are then ready to 
be hand-loaded with any load I desire. 


OR -big game shooting in the West 

where the ranges are liable to be long, 
and where flat trajectory is a consideration, 
I use the Western Cartridge Co. 180-grain 
open-point, boat-tail, Lubaloy jacketed bul- 
let with a powder charge of 53 grains of 
duPont No. 1147 powder which gives a 
muzzle velocity of 2662 f. s. For Eastern 
shooting in thickly wooded country where 
ranges are scarcely ever so much as 200 
yards, I use the Western 220-grain soft- 
point, boat-tail,* Lubaloy jacketed bullet 
with a powder charge of 48 grains of du- 
Pont No. 15% powder, which gives a 
muzzle velocity of 2300 f. s. With either 
load the Western No. 8% non-corrosive 
primer is used. Both loads will shoot 
steadily into a 2-inch circle at 100 yards 
or a 4-inch circle at 200 yards, they give 
no metal fouling, very little barrel wear, 
cleaning is easy, and if one is tired after 
a hard day in the hills it is perfectly safe 
to put off cleaning the rifle until the next 
day. The first of these loads is also ex- 
cellent for woodchucks, coyotes, and such 
varmints. 

For small game such as grouse, ducks, 
and all the small fur bearing animals where 
one wants to kill cleanly and not spoil good 
meat or pelts, I many years ago struck 
upon a particular load which has been ex- 
tremely successful, and which today is 
used by hundreds of hunters. It consists of 
the 150-grain, pointed, full-jacketed .30-06 
old service bullet, which N. R. A. mem- 
bers can get at 89 cents per hundred, 18 
grains of duPont No. 80 powder (or 18 
grains of duPont Shotgun Smokeless 
powder), and the Western No. 8% non- 
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corrosive primer, giving a muzzle velocity 
of 1508 f. s. A good .30-06 rifle will group 
this load steadily into 2%4 inches at 100 
yards. It requires 6 minutes higher ele- 
vation for 50 yards than that which is cor- 
rect for the 180-grain big game load for 
200 yards. It will shoot through the 
breast of a grouse and scarcely spoil an 
ounce of meat, and through an otter or 
beaver and leave only two .30 caliber holes 
in the hide. Moreover it will shoot accu- 
rately even if the bore of the rifle contains 
the fouling of previously fired high- 
power cartridges, which no lead bullet load 
will do. And the first shot out of a clean 
or slightly oily bore will have the same 
point of impact as the remainder of the 
group, whereas with a lead bullet load the 
first shot flies a little wild with a tendency 
to be high. There is no appreciable wear 
on the barrel and no metal fouling. 


Y third load which I use all the time 

to keep up my skill in shooting and in 
manipulation of the rifle was chosen be- 
cause it is accurate, cheap, and it causes 
no wear whatever on the bore. It consists 
of the 169-grain Ideal gas-check bullet No. 
311413, cast of Ideal bullet metal and sized 
to .311 inch, with a powder charge of 16.5 
grains of duPont No. 80 powder, and the 
Western No. 8% primer. The muzzle 
velocity is about 1600 f. s., and it will shoot 
very steadily into 3 inches at 100 yards, and 
with proportionate accuracy up to 500 
yards: Belding & Mull make a bullet mold 
for the same bullet, but call it the “169- 
grain Squibb gas-check bullet.” If one 
does not wish to make his own bullets he 
can buy these cast, sized, lubricated, and 
with gas checks attached from the makers 
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“The Mythical Exploits of 
Wild Bill Hickok and 
Buffalo Bill” 


A lot of misimpressions dispelled 
By Roy BuckINGHAM 











of the reloading tools. In my practice I 
shoot this cartridge almost entirely in rapid 
fire. I think that when one has arrived at 
that degree of skill which enables him to 
get 2 to 2% inch groups at slow fire, 100 
yards, he had better put in almost all of 
his practice in rapid fire as it will make 
him a much more practical shot. The tar- 
get illustrated is quite typical of the shoot- 
ing I obtain at 100 yards, 5 shots in 20 
seconds, on the 4-inch black bull’s-eye, 
30-06 modern bolt action rifle, hunting 
telescope sight, and this load. 

Two splendid loads for the .25 caliber 
Remington Model 30 rifle are, for big 
game, coyotes, and woodchucks the 117- 
grain Remington express mushroom bullet 
and 29 grains of duPont No. 17% powder, 
M. V. 2350 f. s., and for small game the 
87-grain pointed, full-jacketed, .250-3000 
Savage bullet with 12 grains of duPont 
No. 80 powder. Both loads will give 
groups of 2 inches and under quite regular- 
ly at 100 yards. For the .25-20 rifle three 
fine loads are the 60-grain hi-speed bullet 
and 7 grains of duPont No. 80 powder, 
giving M. V. 1700 f. s., the same bullet and 
13.4 grains of duPont No. 1204 powder 
giving M. V. 2130 f. s., and the 86-grain 
soft-point metal-cased bullet with 11.7 
grains of duPont No. 1204 powder giving 
M. V. 1730 f. s. 

It does cost quite a little to get started 
at reloading but after the tools have been 
obtained it is a great economy, and I do 
not know a man who is both well informed 


and skilful at shooting who at one time or 
another has not done a lot of it. 


Early Pistols 


By Morve L. Weaver 


E HAVE long been told of the old- 

timers, how hardy and enduring they 
were as a race, how immune to fatigue, 
hunger and thirst, and how they totally 
disregarded pain and injury—wholly the 
opposite of the present generation, which 
is called soft and nonresistant and prone 
to die from minor sorts of mishaps. Yet 
today the Police .32 revolver has passed to 
the discard as lacking power, the .38 Special 
is held by many to be insufficient, and the 
tendency is to the .45 in either automatic 
or revolver, with limit loads. 

Sixty or more—or less—years ago, our 
daddies and granddads were not only con- 
tent but satisfied with weapons far less 
powerful than even the .32 Police car- 
tridge. 

The early percussion Colt revolvers were 
nearly all of .28 or .31 calibers, using a 
round bullet. With the coming of the 
metallic cartridge pistols the .22 short rim- 
fire was considered amply powerful for 
all but army service, where the .32 long 
and short—also rim-fire—were used. “Wild 
Bill” Hickok “killed his man” in an im- 
promptu duel in 1865, dropping him at first 
shot at a distance of nearly 50 yards with 
a 32 Smith & Wesson “Army” revolver— 
the most modern and powerful (?) re- 
volver of the day. 

It must be admitted that larger calibers 
and heavier guns soon followed these pee- 
wees, but it was many years before the 
little fellows were pushed off the map. 

All this seems to prove that mankind has 
grown to take more killing as the years 
pass, and that the human race is still grow- 
ing more resistant to bullet action than a 
couple of generations ago. 


MITH & Wesson pioneered in cartridge 

revolvers and of their first model, using 
.22 BB caps (no powder), sold about 3,000. 
Beginning in 1859 they made revolvers us- 
ing the .22 short, rim-fire, and sold nearly 
a quarter million in the twenty years that 
the model was continued. From 1861 to 
1875 they made and sold an “Army” model, 
using the .32 long and short rim-fire car- 
tridges and a “Police” or large pocket 
model, using the .32 short only. Of these 
two revolvers they disposed of nearly 
200,000 and the demand continued and was 
supplied for some years after the introduc- 
tion of the American, Russian, and Scho- 
field models in .44 and .45 calibers. These 
last three were of the breakdown simul- 
taneous extraction pattern. 

Other firms than Smith & Wesson went 
extensively into the making of .22 caliber 
revolvers, all prior to 1869, infringing on 
the S. & W.-owned patent issued to Rollin 
White in 1855 for a cylinder bored clear 
through and capable of handling flanged 
cartridges. 

A list of the firms that made these small 
guns reads like a roster of the arms-makers 
of that day, a few being: Ethan Allen & 
Co. from about 1865 to 1871; Wm. Irving, 
1862-1863; Bliss in 1860; Colt with the 
“Old Line” (no strap over cylinder) as 
soon as S. & W.’s patent allowed, and the 
“New Line” solid frame in 1872 and 1874 
models; Manhattan, 1864 to 1869; Hopkins 
& Allen with many models, 1870 to 1880; 
Prescott in 1872; Columbian, up to 1889; 
Marlin’s Standard, a copy of the S. & W., 
in 1873; R. White Arms Co., from 1864 
to 1872; and, by no means least, the Rem- 
ingtons. 

Second in production to the S. & W. 
was probably Whitney, who made and 
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SPARK PHOTOGRAPHY PROVES PERFORMANCE 
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CA Shell that 
STANDS BY YOU 


TT process of Spark Photography as de- 
veloped by Captain Quayle of The Peters 
Cartridge Company, is one of the most amazing 
scientific discoveries of all time. 

The element of guess work has been re- 
moved from ballistics in the Peters laborato- 
ries. No longer is it mecessary merely to 
“calculate”—now we can see and know. 

Either shot strings or bullets in flight are 
actually photographed at any desired distance 
from the barrel. The exposure is but one 
millionth of a second! The developments in 
ammunition which this marvelous discovery 
have made possible are simply too numerous 
to mention in limited space. 

It is, in fact, these developments which have 
been largely responsible for making possible 
the superiority of the Peters High Velocity 
shell. 

Here is indeed the fastest and hardest hitting 
shot shell load on the market—a shell with 
longer range and greater penetration, that will 
reach out for those high flyers! 

And that is why the High Velocity is in 
truth “A Shell That Stands By You.” 

Write for free booklet entitled “What Hap- 


pens After the Shot is Fired”. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. I-43 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 








SHELLS YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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sold 20,000 .22 caliber revolvers in the year 
1872. 

It will be noticed that S. & W. ceased 
making the .32 rim-fire tip-up model about 
1875, as by that time the breakdown type, 
first produced 1868-9, had become known, 
but the little .22 short was made until about 
1879. 


[> )LT made cartridge revolvers in .22 and 

larger calibers as soon as the S. & W. 
. . a 4 ” 

patent expired, and their “New Line” .22 
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came some years after the appearance of 
the “Frontier” and “Peacemaker” models, 
and these small weapons were carried by 
men, not boys nor women, for the price 
asked for all of the best makes of these 
little guns shut the boys completely out. 
The writer knows, for it was not until 1880 
that he could “raise” the necessary $3.50 
to buy one of the “Old Line” .22s using the 
long and short cartridges—he shot shorts 
because they were cheaper—two for a cent 
—and the storekeeper would break boxes. 


Hatcher’s and Himmelwright’s Revolver Books 
By Ashley A. Haines 


HESE two books are the latest ones 
I have seen devoted to revolvers, au- 
tomatic and single-shot pistols.* While 
a few mistakes can be found in each and 
some statements all readers will not agree 
with, no one interested in one-hand arms 
and their use can possibly make a mistake 
by getting these books as practically every- 
thing relating to the one-hand arm of in- 
terest and value will be found quite fully 
covered by their authors. Naturally, these 
books deal more with the modern one- 
hand arms of the United States and for- 
eign manufacture, but many of the obso- 
lete arms also receive attention. And the 
same can be said of ammunition used in 
them. Some cartridges which I would 
call really obsolete (these would include 
the .32 short and long Colt, .41 Colt, .44 
S. & W. American, etc.) are given con- 
siderable prominence while others (I refer 
now to the .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 Win- 
chester cartridges) are said to have become 
obsolete with the introduction of smokeless 
powders and the demand for greater power 
in rifles. Then, as has been true with other 
writers, the accuracy, range and killing 
power of these cartridges in revolvers are 
underrated. The Spanish imitations of 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers are 
condemned, as they should be, but certain 
moderately priced American-made _ re- 
volvers and pistols are illustrated and de- 
scribed, using space that could well be de- 
voted to arms of first-class manufacture. 
It may not be for me to say what any 
man should or should not write, but I 
would not consider any arm, in a book or 
magazine article, not equal in design, mate- 
rial and workmanship to those of Colt or 
Smith & Wesson manufacture. I realize 
that the moderately priced arms referred 
to are not claimed the equal of Colt and 
Smith & Wesson’s, but the impression is 
given that they answer fairly well for the 
man who cannot afford to purchase first- 
class arms. It seems to me it would have 
been better to have ignored these arms and 
advised those who could not afford new 
Colt or Smith & Wesson arms to purchase 
secondhand ones. Often one can buy such 
arms in excellent secondhand condition and 
be assured of a perfect arm. Personally, 
I prefer new arms, and most of my arms 
have been new when coming into my pos- 
session, but I’d very much prefer a second- 
hand Colt or Smith & Wesson to all the 
new moderately priced revolvers ever pro- 
duced. Many a man has started his re- 
volver-shooting career with an inferior re- 
volver, but he often never progressed far. 
Often such men have formed the opinion 
that all revolvers were unsatisfactory, 
whereas many of them, had they begun us- 
ing a Smith & Wesson or a Colt, or other 
equally good revolver—though I do not 
know where one can be found—would have 
*“Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use,” by 
Major Julian L. Hatcher. ‘Pistol and Revolver 
Shooting,” by I. A. Himmelwright. Either 
work can be obtained from Ovutpoor Lire Book 
Shop, Denver, Colo. 


developed into good revolver shots and, 
from actual experience, know, and know 
actual experience, know, and know perfect- 
ly, the first-class revolver as an arm of ex- 
ceptional value for a great many purposes. 

Sesides illustrating and describing Amer- 
ican one-hand arms, many of foreign make 
are dealt with while a number of single- 
shot target pistols of the “William Tell” 
type are shown. And here I rise very 
gently to remark that it seems to me the 
use of such pistols is but a waste of time, 
as there seems to me to be nothing about 
them or their use that would be of prac- 
tical value to a man who would have need 
of a one-hand arm. Look at the grips! 
Awful! And_ the _ light-as-your-breath 
trigger pulls! Yet it is interesting to know 
there are such arms, just as it is to read 
of a number of other foreign-made one- 
hand arms of which we would know noth- 
ing without one or both of these books in 
which they are described. 


LL forms of revolver and pistol shoot- 
ing are fully discussed—even pistol 
shooting for ladies. The target revolver, 
target pistol, arms for military and police 
use, pocket arms, belt arms and arms and 
ammunition best adapted for hunting use 
as well as for other purposes. Reloading 
ammunition for one-hand arms is_ thor- 
oughly discussed and powders, primers, 
bullets, standard and special loads, are dealt 
with. Various sights for all purposes are 
illustrated and described, while trigger pull 
also receives its share of attention. Bal- 
listics of all*the more popular cartridges 
used in one-hand arms are given; but here 
I would suggest such tables would be of 
greater value if a table were given for 
each cartridge company’s make of revolver 
ammunition. Each of these tables should 
include the full line of each cartridge com- 
pany’s make. A man then could readily 
turn to any make he might be interested in 
and compare the figures therein given with 
any or all other makes, but where but a 
part of each make is given and these not 
regularly arranged, one can make no ac- 
curate comparisons of cartridges of same 
calib:-s as made by the different companies. 
U. S. R. A. matches, targets, distances 
and conditions under which the various 
matches are shot, are explained and all the 
principal records are given. And what 
looks especially good to me, names of win- 
ners, scores made, arms and ammunition 
used are also stated. This is exactly as 
it should be. Few interested in shooting 
matters are ever satisfied in learning a 
match has been won unless he is also told 
what arm and ammunition the winner used. 
In reading these two books I often have 
wished some of the tables printed had been 
as complete and to the point as is found 
in reports of the matches referred to. Had 
this been the case, those unfamiliar with 
such matters would not be left in doubt as 
to the relative accuracy, range, energy and 
killing power of such cartridges as the 
three or four I shall consider the most 


powerful revolver cartridges—the .45 Colt, 
the .44-40, .38-40 and .44 Special. The lat- 
ter cartridge, so far as power and flat 
trajectory are concerned, has been quite a 
disappointment to me. This refers to such 
factory cartridges in this size I have used. 
To get the cartridge I am really interested 
in, a load giving about 1,000 feet velocity, 
bullet flat-pointed and weighing about 225 
grains, will be worked out one of these 
fine days. 

3ut to make clear the point I at first 
headed for—let’s just consider the .45 Colt 
and .44-40 Winchester cartridges. Which 
is the most powerful, most accurate, has 
most energy or has the flattest trajectory? 
I regret to say it, but the tables given do 
not settle the matter at all clearly. Fig- 
ures are given by three gun men as fol- 
lows, and the author of the book in which 
they appear says he considers the figures 
very reliable: Average group diameters 
for the .44-40 revolver at 50 yards: By 
Mr. Thomas, 4 to 5 inches. By Mr.- Hurl- 
burt, 3% to 4 inches. Average group di- 
ameters for the .45 Colt at 50 yards: By 
Mr. Thomas, 5 to 6 inches. By Mr. Wood- 
worth, 4 to 5% inches. By Mr. Hurlburt, 
2% to 4 inches. Mr. Woodworth did not 
give figures for the .44-40. When it is 
considered that many writers claim the .45 
Colt revolver to be more accurate than the 
.44-40 revolver, one, judging from the fig- 
ures given, wonders just how much more 
accurate the .45 is than the .44-40. The 
table is interesting but so incomplete one 
can come to wrong conclusions. Tests for 
the .45 were undoubtedly made with Colt 
revolvers but whether the single-action or 
New Service model, we are left to guess. 
The .44-40 tests may have been made with 
either of the Colts mentioned or with the 
single-action Smith & Wesson Frontier 
(Russian model chambered for the .44-40 
Winchester cartridge) or with the model 
1908 triple-locked side-swing Smith & 
Wesson. Lengths of barrels not mentioned. 
Cartridges used not stated. And all these 
lacking details, it seems to me, are im- 
portant. But we can make a guess at it 
by stating probably Colt or Smith & 
Wesson arms were used, 74-inch barrels 
if Colts and 6%-inch barrels if Smith & 
Wesson’s. Probably smokeless powder, 
factory .44-40 cartridges were used in the 
.44, giving velocities somewhere from 900 
to 1,000 feet per second. But black powder 
ammunition may have been used or semi- 
smokeless. In the .45 Colt, the underloaded 
smokeless factory cartridges may have been 
used or one of the lighter of black powder 
cartridges, or the heavy-recoiling 40-grain 
black powder load. 


SING the underloaded .45 Colt smoke- 
less (velocity under 800 feet per sec- 
ond) I should say it would give greater 
accuracy than some of the .44-40 loads 
giving velocities around 1,000 feet per sec- 
ond. But if the most powerful .45 car- 
tridges were used, black or smokeless, giv- 
ing velocities ranging from 925 to 940 foot- 
seconds—which was the old U. M. C. 
black-powder load—or a No. 80 du Pont 
smokeless reload giving 925 foot-seconds 
velocity, I would expect the best of the 
.44-40 loads to show best accuracy. Also the 
highest velocity .44-40 loads to give greater 
energy and flatter trajectory at game- 
killing ranges than the underloaded .45. 
Gould in his tests found the .44-40 to 
give better accuracy than the .45. The 
late R. A. Kane wrote me his tests with 
these two calibers lined up with Gould’s. 
Others have had the same experience. And 
I might add that tests I have made were 
similar to theirs. These tests, remember, 
refer to the full charge .44-40 and .45 Colt 
cartridges unless we except Gould’s .45 
tests which, it seems to me, were made with 
30 or 35-grain black powder charges, but 
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All the world like 
A WINNER 


CLIMAX—Black paper 
case. Allgaugesincluding 
-410. Bulk or dense smoke- 
less powder (with choice 
of Du Pont, Dead Shot, 
Hercules E. C. or Infal- 
lible in 12 gauge.) Reli- 
ableasan old hunting dog. 















are so generally popular 


AST, west, any part of the country... in the field, at the traps, 
at Skeet ... where don’t you find a large number of shooters 
using Climax or Defiance shells? It’s nation-wide, this preference for 
these two shells of US make. And what’s the answer? Just this: 
All the world likes a winner. With the Climax and the Defiance, 
gunners are filling their game bags and winning tournament after 
tournament. 

The Climax holds a long-standing reputation as an ideal all-around 
load. It is a stalwart, medium-priced shell . . . and as reliable as an 
old hunting dog. 

The Defiance isa high-grade, smokeless shell carrying a low price. 
It gives a lot of shooting for a little money. 

Out in the field, on the firing line at the traps or shooting the Skeet 
course, you can bank on the Climax or the Defiance to do the right 
kind of a job. Both are good shells ... mighty good shells. 


Unitep States CartripGe Co. 111 sroADWAY, NEW YORK 





DEFIANCE—A red 
shell...a@ real shell. 








HEAVY LOADS FOR HIGH-FLYERS 


The US line also includes two groups of powerful long- 
range loads for downing high-flying ducks and geese... . 
loads that give added yards of effectiveness to your gun. 
(1) Ajax Heavies—the last word in progressive-burning 
powder loads. ‘‘Packed with the power of the thunder- 
bolt” . . . and effective at unbelievable distances. 12, 
16, 20 gauges. Lacquered or unlacquered finish. 


(2) Climax Heavies—‘“‘Loads of power” at moderate cost. 
At their price,itis difficult to find another long-range 
shell of equal speed, reach and killing power. Progres- 
sive-burning powder. 10, 12, 16, 20, .410 gauges. 








Smokeless powder. 12, 16 
and 20 gauges. Loads for 
field, trap and Skeet use. 
Everybody is shooting it. 


SHOT-SHELLS 


A load for every purpose—A shell. for every purse 
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j* own a Parker Gun 


is the goal of sportsmen 
everywhere. This out- 
standingly fine gun can 
be yours at a popular 
price in the DHE model 
—the most exceptional 
value ever offered. Here 
Parker design and work- 
manship are blended in 
a powerful, beautifully 
balanced gun that will 
give you a life-time of 
pleasure. Titanic steel 
barrels bored with ex- 
treme accuracy. Bolt- 
ing system simple, 
strong, will never shoot 
loose. Fancy selected 
walnut stock, check- 

ered by craftsmen. 

Finally, the Parker 

comes to you triple 

tested—the mas- 
terpiece of an or- 
ganization which 
has led the way 
in fine gun mak- 


ing for eighty 
years. Own a 
Parker DHE 
this Fall. Cata- 
logue on 
request, 


























Order the DHE 
in length, drop 
and weight as 
desired. Gauges 
10, 12, 16, 20, 
28 or 410. 
Straight, full, or 
half Pistol grip. 
Richly engraved 
game scenes, 
$160.00, 


PARRIKIR 


America’s Finest Gun 


PARKER BROTHERS 


Master Gun Makers 
30 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 
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(My Gould 
book is loaned and am not certain as to 


this last statement.) 
Do not understand me as knocking the 


with standard weight bullets. 


45 Colt revolver cartridge. I have used 
this cartridge a great deal; also the .44 
Winchester cartridge. I like them both. 
So well, in fact, that if contemplating pur- 
chase of a most powerful and accurate re- 
volver, I would be undecided which to 
choose. But I would not use a load giving 
less than 900 foot-seconds velocity in the 
45 or much less than 1000 foot-seconds 
velocity in the .44-40. I should consider 
them, thus loaded, to be about equal so far 
as killing power was concerned, but the 
.44-40 would probably show at least slightly 
the best accuracy. But this would not take 
in all factory-loaded .44-40 cartridges, as 
I found such cartridges loaded with Sharp- 
shooter powder giving unsatisfactory ac- 
curacy as compared with the best smoke- 


less cartridges I happened to use. These 
were Winchester make. The best .45 


smokeless reload I used was tested out by 
the du Pont Company. The standard .45 
Colt bullets were used and No. 80 powder, 
the charge used giving 925 foot-seconds 
velocity. Yes, it was a powerful, also 
load. Pressures perfectly safe. 
Powder charge not given here as less pow- 
der of later lots gave same velocity, so 
anyone interested in such a load had better 
write the powder makers for information. 





‘‘Gunning in Canada’s 
Rockies”’ 


By a famous Northern guide, 
JACK BREWSTER 


In the October Issue 











I trust those who may read the fore- 
going will not understand me as trying 
to knock either of the books I have written 
about. There is so much valuable matter 
in them I can mention but a very small 
part of it. Get the books by all means. 
I believe they can be improved and shall 
hope when new editions appear to see new 
tables shown somewhat more complete than 
in present editions. By dropping the mod- 
erately priced revolvers and pistols, space 
now devoted to them could be used for the 
suggested revised tables and, I believe, 99 
per cent of the readers would rise up and 
call the authors blessed! 

Now ride me on a rail, if you like—one 
not too knotty, please! 


Non-Corrosive Ammunition 


Alt of our cartridge companies are 
now loading practically all of their 
rifle and pistol ammunition with non-cor- 
rosive primers. These primers are just as 
sure-fire, just as reliable, and the ammuni- 
tion is just as powerful as the older am- 
munition loaded with the older primers. 
The older ammunition will soon be obso- 
lete, to be found only on the dusty shelves 
of the back country store. Shooters should 
always ask for the new non-corrosive am- 
munition. One make is as good as another 
in this respect. The great advantage of 
this ammunition is that the fouling will not 
of itself cause rust. Cleaning is much 
easier, and if cleaning be neglected for sev- 
eral days no rust will appear. But as rust 
can also be caused by rain, by damp air, 
by sweaty hands, and in other ways, no 
man who cares for his rifle or pistol will 
long put off the proper cleaning of it. 
To clean a bore after non-corrosive am- 
munition has been used, it is only neces- 
sary to dip a-brass wire bristle brush in oil, 
run it thru the bore several times, wipe 
the bore out clean, and then oil it-—T. W. 





hitleéPistol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Rifle for Deer in Maine 

Editor:—I have read with a great deal of 
interest your articles on rifles and marksman- 
ship, in Outpoor Lire & ReEcREATION, and would 
be pleased to have your opinion on what rifle 
to use for hunting deer in Maine. 

I hunt deer in brushy, well-wooded country, 
and my shots are mostly at running game at an 
average range of 75 to 100 yards, sometimes 
nearer, 

I wish to improve my shooting ability, and 
would like to have you discuss the best rifle and 
equipment for me to use under the above condi- 
tions, taking into consideration best marksman- 
ship, ease and speed in handling, open or peep 
sights. weight of rifle and bullet, velocity, etc. 

Which of the following would you _ favor: 
Savage model 99E—99G—20—45 or Winchester 
model 54—55, in .270, .30 or .303 calibers? 
Name anything else that you consider among the 
best for this purpose.—Kendall Cross, Me. 

Answer:—For deer hunting in Maine or in any 
other thickly-wooded or brushy country I would 
strongly recommend the Savage Model 1899 rifle 
in .30-30 caliber with solid frame and equipped 
with a semi-jack bead front sight of gold or 
ivory and a Lyman No. 30% rear sight; or else 
a Winchester Model 94 rifle or carbine with solid 
frame in .30-30 or .32 Winchester Special caliber, 
equipped with a similar front sight, and with 
Lyman No. 103 rear sight. The usual open sight 
on the barrel should be removed. 

Takedown rifles are not to be recommended at 
all because they do not have the required accuracy 
and reliability. Except in the hands of a rifle- 
man who has thoroughly trained himself in the 
mechanism of rapid fire as described in Training 
Regulations No. 150-5, bolt action rifles are a 
little too slow for effective use on deer in thick 
timber, and the .270 or .30-06 cartridges are 
unnecessarily powerful for this game, as well as 
giving more recoil and costing more than is desir- 
able. 

You will gain a tremendous amount in shooting 
skill and in your ability to hit deer if you will 
have either of the above rifles fitted with a moc- 
ern stock instead of the old-fashioned very poor 
stock which the factory fits. The stock should 
have a length of about 13% inches, a drop at 
comb from line of sight of 15 inches, drop at 
heel of 234 inches. The comb should be thick 
and heavy, and the point of the comb should be 
just as far forward as the upper tang of the 
rifle will permit, or as far forward as a vertical 
line through the middle of the pistol grip cap. 
The butt-plate should be of shotgun type, a full 
5% inches long by 15% inches wide, and should 
be placed on the stock with a 3-inch pitch. Then 
you can catch the aim quickly, and can hold your 
eye steady in the line of aim. The rifle will not 
slip off your shoulder when you work the lever 
rapidly. You can shift the butt-plate on the 
shoulder so that your cheek will correctly snug- 
gle down to the comb of the stock. You will 
find that such a stock will very greatly increase 
your skill with the rifle and your ability to hit 
game either when it is standing or on the run. 
There will be an article on modern rifle stocks 
published in Outpoor Lirr. I wish very much 
you could read this article now, but you can read 
it after you get your rifle, and then you could, 
if you think wise, send your rifle to a com- 
petent gunsmith and have a proper modern stock 
fitted to it. Or perhaps if you are fairly skilled 
in wood working you can make the stock your- 
self. Mr. Clyde Baker’s new book, ‘Modern 
Gunsmithing,” a circular of which I am _ inclos- 
ing, has a chapter on stock design, and several 
chapters giving full and practical details on 
stock making. With it, if you have even only 
fair skill as a carpenter, you can make a new 
stock for your rifle which will very greatly in- 
crease your skill and ability with the rifle. The 
book is a wonder in its way and I should strongly 
advise you to get it. It will open up an entirely 
new world of rifles for you, and will also intro- 
duce you to a most interesting hobby. Also by 
all means read the article on modern rifle stocks 
when it appears in Outrpoor Lire.—T. W. 
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Fine Points on .22 Rifles 


Editor:—I would like advice on .22 caliber 
rifles. Is the Winchester Model 52 suitable for 
hunting small game? If not what make of .22 
is best? How should the sights be set for hunt- 
ing? For all-round shooting which cartridge is 
better, the long-rifle or W. R. F., .22 caliber of 
course? Which is more powerful? Are any of 
these powerful enough to kill a buck deer, wolf, 
or similar game? Is the rifle that handles all 
short, long and long rifle .22 cartridges better 
than the rifle handling only one type of car- 
tridge? Is Remington Kleanbore better than 
Winchester Staynless for the Model 52 Win- 
chester? Another thing, what is the limit in the 
killing power range of the .22? Will a silencer 
impair the performance of the rifle in any way? 
Where could I obtain one?—Bruno Desulis, Ill. 


Answer:—The Winchester Model 52 rifle is one 
of the three most accurate .22 caliber small-bore 
rifles. There is none more accurate once the 
particular ammunition which gives the best results 
in the particular rifle is found. From a hunt- 
ing standpoint it seems to me that the Winches- 
ter Model 52 rifle may prove a little too heavy, 
and the regular sight which comes on it is dis- 
tinctly a target sight and not a hunting sight. 
The rifle weighs 9 pounds, and is a little muzzle 
heavy as it should be for the best target shoot- 
ing. For hunting it may prove a little slow 
and a little heavy. Also for hunting, the regu- 
lar rear sight should be removed and the rifle 
equipped with the Lyman No. 48 sight, using the 
large aperture of that sight for hunting, and 


screwing the cup disc into the aperture for tar- | 


get shooting If, however, one wishes a much 
lighter rifle for hunting, as will usually be the 
case, then I can strongly recommend the Win- 
chester Model 57 rifle which weighs only about 
514 pounds, or many like the Marlin Model 39 
lever action rifle very much. The latter rifle 
should of course be equipped with a Lyman gold 
bead front sight and a Lyman or similar aper- 
ture rear sight on the tang. 

For hunting with a .22 caliber rim fire rifle 
the sights should be so adjusted with the am- 
munition selected that the exact point of aim 
will be struck at 40 yards. The rifle will then 
overshoot about ™%-inch at 25 yards, will under- 
shoot about % inch at 50 yards, and about 1% 
inches at 60 yards. Beyond 60 yards the accu- 
racy with hunting sights is not sufficient to surely 
hit the small game for which .22 caliber rifles 
are adapted. 


The .22 caliber Long Rifle cartridge is by far 
the most accurate and suitable cartridge for .22 
caliber rifles. It is just as powerful, and has 
just as flat a trajectory as the .22 W. R. F. 
cartridge, and will as a rule group its shots in 
about half the sized circle that the latter car- 
tridge will. 

Any single shot rifle and many of the repeat- 
ers which are regularly chambered for the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge will also use the .22 Short 
and .22 Long cartridges, and so the manufac- 
turers so advertise them. There is no difference 
in the rifling or chambering of a rifle made to 
use the .22 Long Rifle cartridge only, and those 
which are advertised to use all three cartridges. 
The .22 Long cartridge is an inferior one both 
in power and accuracy to the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge, and the continued use of the .22 
Short cartridge in a rifle chambered for the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge will gradually erode the 
chamber and throat until the rifle becomes abso- 
lutely unserviceable. Get a rifle chambered for 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge, or one which is 
advertised to use all three cartridges, but use it 
only with the .22 Long Rifle cartridge, and select 
the particular make and lot of these cartridges in 
accordance with the memorandum inclosed. 


The limit in satisfactory and humane killing 
power of all .22 Rim Fire cartridges is squir- 
rels, grouse, crows, and other very small animals 
and birds. They are most decidedly not power- 
ful enough for deer, wolves, coyotes, woodchucks, 
or similar game, and it would be both unsatis- 
factory and unsportsmanlike to use rifles for these 
cartridges on such game. 

The use of a silencer or any weapon equipped 
with a silencer, or the sale of a silencer or of a 
weapon equipped with one is now illegal in almost 
all States. As a consequence the Maxim Silencer 
Company has gone out of business, and silencers 
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Model 25 Rem- 
ington Repeat- 
ing Rifle. Price, 
Standard Grade 


can no longer be obtained except second-hand. | 
Look up your State law first. If it does not | 


Prohibit the use of a silencer, then perhaps you 
might be able to obtain a second-hand one by 
advertising for it in Ourpoor Lire, stating in 
the advertisement that the laws of your state do 
not prohibit the sale or use of silencers.—T. W. 


192 8. A. Co. 








. Kleanbore Cartridges 

i prevent rust, corro- 

AN sion, and pitting in- 

— ‘ side the barrel. They 
\ 


are accurate and sure. 


The All-Purpose 
RIFLE + °° 


NE rifle will not suit all 
purposes, but the Model : 
25 Remington Repeater will 
come nearest to it. It will kill any- 
thing from a rat to a deer. Around 
the farm, it is the handiest rifle you 
can find. With Kleanbore Cartridges 
it will last a lifetime. 





It weighs only 52 pounds. The pump- 
action is fast, smooth and certain. 
Stock and fore-end are of dark, Amer- 
ican walnut. It’s a beauty to look at 
and a joy to shoot. 


Made also in .32 caliber and in car- 
bine size. See the Model 25 at your 
dealer’s. Write for descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc, ; 
113 Years of Quality 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
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Dear Jim: 

Have found just the gun 
I’ve been looking for. Folds up 
like a gackknife so you can carry 
it in @ dress suit case, in your 
pack or anywhere. Snaps into 
shooting position smooth as a 
lock. Handiest gun you ever saw. 


H. & R. ‘‘FOLDING’’ SINGLE GUN 


410-12 m/m, 22” Steel Barrel. Stock, 
fine black walnut; hard rubber butt 
plate. Weight, about 4% lbs. Takes 
44 W. C. F., 44 X. L. and 44 Game 
Getter Shot C artridges, also 410 and 
44 Game Getter with round ball. 


















Great on rabbits, woodchucks and 
squirrels—a bird-getter too. Best 
gun ever made for boys. If you 
send Il.€&% R. your dealer’s name 
and the names and addresses of 
five who want a handy folding 
gun, they will send you a book 
of Fifty Prize Hunting Stories 
that tell of great shooting all 
over the world, and is also 
acatalog. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, the 
gun will be shipped post- 
paid upon receipt of 

$12.00. 

Yours sincerely, 


The Old Sport 
P.S. Be sure to getit. Address 


HarrincTon & Ricwarpson Arms Co. 
Dept. 4 Worcester, Mass. 











istered 
a he won't be long now. 
wiry) + Get the gun out for 
practice—drill the old 
bull’s-eye or bust some clay 
birds. If it was put away 
cleaned with Hoppe’s No.9 
and swabbed with Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease it will shoot 
like a new gun. 
ward for proper care. 


Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack 






Send 10c in stamps 
for sample of No.9, 
or 15c for trial can 
of Hoppe's Lubri- 
cating Oil. 





| 
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Guns 


By Chas. Askins 


VERYBODY knows all about pump 
guns and it seems hardly worth while 
to write of them. But the pump gun 

is strictly American; it is made here and 
nowhere else. If the import duty were 
taken off, no pump guns could come here 
and undersell us. Maybe, though, if the 
duty were taken off, we could have pump 
guns at something like the price we used 
to buy them. I was going over an old 
catalog recently and saw the fine Winches- 
ter Model 97 advertised for $16. They tell 
me it is well that we cannot buy such an 
arm at such a price now because too many 
guns would be sold and too much game 


The first Winchester pump that | 
remember was called the Winchester 
Model 93, which later became the Mode! 
97. I had one of the early models with a 
full choked barrel, sent it back and got a 
modified barrel, sent it back and got a 
cylinder barrel, and then killed quail so fast 
and so easily that I set the old Winchester 
aside and took up the 20 bore full choke. 

Some pump guns function a little easier 
than others and mechanisms may be radi- 
cally different, but I have never seen a poor 
shooting pump gun. It is strange what 


rifle. 


can be done to a pump gun and yet keep 
up a good performance. 


I know a shoot- 





Marlin model 43, 12 gauge hammerless shotgun 





Winchester model 97 repeating shotgun; 12 gauge, 30-inch barrel 


would be killed. I have looked at the thing 
in that light myself before now in regard 
to ammunition. If we could buy shotgun 


| shells at 2 cents a shot, as we did once 


upon a time, we might have ten million 


| shooters in place of six, and game is get- 


| 
Your re | 


For a dollar, you get Hoppe’s Gun | 


Cleaning Pack, complete. Contains a 
regular size bottle of No. 9, tube of Gun 
Grease, large can of Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil and some patches. 
made for the proper care of all firearms. 
Backed by a quarter century of making 
good with America’s marksmen. 
At your dealer's, or write. Hoppe’s Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. Eighth St. 





The best supplies | 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 








WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 








IRAK ze , POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 
$13 to $50 


3%, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8-power; 4 to 10 
ounces in ‘weight. Used and new Zeiss, 
Mirakel, Busch and others forsale and 
wanted. We carry everything in new 
and used glasses from 2 to 24-power, 
$2 to $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. ALDEN LORI... Box D, he 


-we-go, Tioga Co., 


VEST POCKET. 
BINOCULARS 














ting pretty scarce as it is. I suggest to 
the arms companies that they raise the 
price of shotgun shells to 10 cents each, 
which will go further to protect game than 
anything else I know. It would also knock 
the Outdoor magazines out of about half 
their readers, which is something else 
again. 

Pump guns are not so old as double 
ejectors, but very nearly as old. The first 
pump gun that I recall was the Spencer, 
and it must have come out about ’85 to ’87. 
I remember seeing these guns shot in the 
80s. It was a good gun at that and 
about as fast as a pump gun is today, 
though heavy and clumsy-looking. The 
Colt Company made a pump action rifle a 


little later, called the Colt Lightning, a 
fine, black powder big and small game 


ing man who had and probably has yet a 
Winchester Model 97. This man is a duck 
hunter but shoots quail also. One year 
when very few ducks came in but there 
were plenty of quail, he took his old gun 
and sawed off a couple of inches of bar- 
rel. That made a fine quail gun. The 
next year with a good duck flight on, he 
needed his old duck patterns, so he took 
the hub or some other part out of a car 
and drove it over the muzzle of that gun, 
swaging down the barrel until, as he said, 
it would kill ducks farther than any gun 
he had ever seen. I think he has repeated 
the performance of sawing off for quail 
and swaging down for ducks a time or two 
since, starting in with a 32-inch barrel 
which is down to about 28 now. 

Pump guns are made by the Winchester 
Company, Marlins, Remingtons, Savage, 
and Stevens. The shooter pays his money 
and takes his choice, knowing that he 
couldn’t get a poor gun anyhow. He can 
have a hammer gun or a _ hammerless, 
though there is no particular need of ham- 





Savage models 23-A (top) and 28-D shotguns 
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mers On a pump gun, neither any handicap, 
for that matter. The best shooting pump 
gun that I have ever seen, not to say the 
best shooting 12 bore shotgun, was an old 
Winchester Model 97 hammer gun. How- 
ever, I have a Remington pump and a 
Savage, either liable to shoot 80 per cent 
patterns or better with some kinds of am- 
munition. 

Pump guns are made in 12, 16, and 20 
bores. Sixteens are made by the Winches- 


ter Company and formerly were by the | 
Marlins, but I am not certain that Mar- | 
lins now make a 16, The tendency is to | 
drop from a 12 to a 20, and that tendency | 


is correct. The 20 is all that a man needs 
for quail, woodcock, snipe, and grouse, 
other than prairie chickens. If he needs 
a more powerful weapon than a good 20, 


he probably should have a 12 bore, as for | 


duck shooting. This doesn’t mean that the 


16 is not a very handy and useful arm, but | 


the demand for it has not been very heavy, 
apparently. The only one I have tried out 
in recent years was lighter than I thought 
it ought to be for an ounce and an eighth 
of shot, and I could shoot an ounce of shot 
in a 20 gauge. 


OME people appear to think that an 
automatic is too much of a machine gun 
for sporting use. 


However that may be, | 


and I am not preaching any funeral ser- | 


mon today, no legitimate objection can be 
made to a pump gun. Two shots from a 
double gun with single trigger can be fired 
a bit faster than two shots from the pump, 
so the three shots that the pump might 
turn loose about make up the difference. 


Now and then, of course, the pump man | 
enjoys a hot corner, while the double- | 


barrelled lad finds himself temporarily on 
the sidelines and watching the game. 

Nevertheless, it is not the reserve of fire 
that makes a man like a pump gun or dis- 
like it. We might almost be said to have 
two schools of marksmen, one wedded to 
a double barrel and quite unwilling to use 
anything else, while the other is a pump 
gun-man, and he finds himself handicapped 
in his aiming and shooting the minute he 
picks up an arm with two barrels. The 
two breeds rarely cross and the shooter 
stays put, whether wedded to the double 
or the pump. As for myself, I can shoot 
one gun as well as the other for the first 
barrel, but for the second shot I believe I 
am a little surer with the pump gun, and 
I know I am with the third shot. As to 
the automatic, I shot one for ten years be- 
tore discovering what was wrong with it. 
The handle is not set on properly, too low 
on the frame. If somebody will make me 
an automatic with the lines of a Reming- 
ton pump gun, I'll be fixed for life. 

It is difficult to analyze why a man 
shoots better with a pump gun than he 
does with a double, particularly one of 
these modern doubles with raised rib, 
beaver-tail fore end and single trigger— 
maybe he doesn’t. Possibly the main dif- 
ference in handling the two guns lies in 
the position of the hands. The pump-gun 
man has his forward hand farther beneath 
his line of aim, and this may make a dif- 


terence in where the gun is going to point. | 


lhe English have an attachment which 
goes over the fore end which is guaranteed 
to prevent under-shooting. They prove this 
by the lines of aim, with and without the 
attachment. I see no reason why the 
beaver-tail fore end should not serve the 
Same purpose, but the English gunmaker 
doesn’t build beaver-tail fore ends because 
his father didn’t. Nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, a pump gun, because of the 
‘OW position of the left hand, may shoot 
a bit higher than a double gun of the same 
stock dimensions. 

The pump gun that is commonly sold 
is the standard model. The average pump 
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HERE’S no compromise with quality 

in building this FOX-STERLING- 
WORTH — no cutting corners to keep 
down costs. It’s built right by expert gun- 
smiths, and it has every feature that a good 
double-barrel gun should have. It’s a gun 
you can be proud of in any company — 
a gun that will hold its own in the 
keenest competition. 
The STERLINGWORTH was never “cut 
to fit” a price—but because it is produced 
by precision-building methods in one of 
the largest and best-equipped of modern 
gun factories, its price is surprisingly small. 
And consider what these features mean in 
shooting qualities: 
Fewer working parts than any other make 
of double-barrel hammerless gun — posi- 
tive action and long life. 
Three-piece lock with nickel steel ham- 
mer and firing-pin combined. 
Rotary taper bolt that automatically com- 
pensates for wear — never “shoots loose.” 
Coil springs throughout — permanently 
guaranteed against breakage. 
And appearance? Fine quality American 
walnut stock and fore-end — attractive 
checkering — weatherproof Duco finish. 
Your choice of 12-16 or 20 gauge — barrels 
26-28-30 or 32 inches—any desired boring. 
Other Fox Guns are priced at $48.40 and 
upward. These grades may be built to the 
buyer’s specifications — custom-made guns 
of world-famous quality. 
Ask your dealer or write us today for the 
Fox catalog of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4726 N. 18th St. Phila., Pa. 


FOX 


GUNS 





Fox Quality 
from Butt Plate to Muzzle 


~ > and only +3650 


FOX 
PLAY GUN 


A “real” double-barrel, 
breech-loading gun for 
the youngsters — the 
only toy of its kind, 
and absolutely harmless. 
Looks and works for 
all the world like a big 
Fox, but it’s perfectly 
safe to use indoors. No 
powder—no danger. At 
all sporting goods and 
toy departments. Send 
for folder. 
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SPORTSMEN: 


I can teach you to 


Mount Birds 


Abe p Antal, Game Heads, Fish and TAN SKINS 

RS. Be your own Taxidermist. Our school 
rn "positively teach you, BY MAIL IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, Over 160,000 graduates, 


Learn by Mail 


Sportsmen everywhere are rush- 
ing to know this wonderful ard 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
Taxidermy are inseparable. All 
real sportsmen NOW KNOW 
Taxidermy, and mount their mag- 
nificent and valuable trophies. 














Our lessons also teach FIELD 
Taxidermy -- how to care for 
your fine specimens in the 
field when you first take them. 
You willbedelighted 
withTaxidermy. You 
eanlearn quickly and 
easily. You will be 
oa at the NEW ( 


FISHING. 


Save w= 


Your Trophies! g 


You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
ing your home with nature’s finest art, and of making 
big money while enjoying the work. 


Big Profits 


Mount gr for your friends and 
others. Large prices are Ee aid for this 
work, and you can QUICKLY develcp 
@ very profitable business, make re- 
markable profits and enjoy the distirc- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST. 


L. D. Bertillin says: ‘‘I have made over 
$20,000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 
TIME. Have paid for a fine home, 
piano, radio and all comforts.’’ 


B. O. Crichlow says: ‘‘Have taken in 
more than FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS in the ,cight years I have been 
your student.’ 

P. T. Lindsa: my says: ‘Am earning $6 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare | time, 
thanks to your wonderful school. 

A. L. Tyler says: **I paid my way 
through high school and Gliese largely 
through Taxidermy.”’ 


Send for This 
Free Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 
ny want to know Taxidermy? 

you want a side-line that wiil 
make you BIG PROFITS? Then 
send NOW—TODAY, FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK. 


«Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern SchoolofTaxidermy 
64C Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
Without obligation on my part send me 
a copy of your FREE TAXIDERMY 

, and full particulars about your 
course of lessons on Taxidermy. 









Name __- 


OD Siichitisccrmsne 
'TrrTTTTTiirirttitrrirriritttt.ff 


| ing purposes and not for looks. 
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Remington model 29 pump gun 


gun-man seems to want the gun for shoot- 
At best 
he cannot have the hairline joining of 
wood to steel that he can have in his high 
grade double because the repeater is not 
built that way in the nature of things. For 
all that, possibly if all the working parts 
of the pump were highly polished, if all 
parts were carefully freed so that the gun 
worked without a particle of friction, I 
think. that a certain percentage of gun- 
ners would be willing to pay the extra 
cost. As it is now, the longer a pump gun 
is used, the better it works. Smoothness 
of functioning is highly important at that, 
and if the arm started in lightning-fast 
from the first shot, that would please a lot 
of us. 

In finish and engraving, stock and frame, 
the pump can be ornamented the same as 
any other arm. In the course of the last 
year the Remington Arms Company sent 
me photographs of a fine pump gun they 
had turned out to order. I think the gun 
cost $1,100, and from the photographs it 
looked like the work had been placed on 


for trap shooting. Perhaps the trap shot 
would explain his preference on the grounds 
of a longer sighting plane, owing to the 
30 or 32-inch barrel on the long frame. 
That would make a difference where a 
man actually sighted his piece along the 
rib, using the rib as he would rifle sights. 
I do not believe this is the correct manner 
of aiming a shotgun, but the trap shooter 
does things in his own way and he gets 
results. By the same token, I like long 
barrels for duck shooting, never seeing the 
barrel at all when I aim. I have other 
reasons rather than sighting plane as the 
long barrel swings steadier; the noise is 
carried farther from the head; the recoil 
is lessened, and the gun probably patterns 
a little better because gas pressure ha 
lowered a bit before the shot emerges from 
the muzzle. Another reason why a man is 
liable to shoot better with a pump gun is 
that his mind is fixed on pumping it, not 
on the recoil that is coming; he entirel: 
forgets the kick and forgets to flinch. For 
the man who has any tendency to flinch 
it is the very best gun possible to obtain 





Stevens pump gun 


it. Of course the frame of such a gun 
lends itself to the production of pictures on 
steel better than would any double gun. 
It is merely a question of demand, demand 
for a grade of gun which costs $200 or 
$300—a common enough arm in double 
gun construction. The Winchester Com- 
pany, too, has shown some fine examples 
of shotgun engraving on both their mod- 
els, while their tournament grade is a hand- 
some arm as it stands. The Winchester 
Pigeon grade is equal in engraving to the 
double gun costing $200. 

I have some preference for a straight 
stock on a pump gun, but that is only 
personal preference. I like the lines bet- 
ter when the gun is straight hand, and 
the only other reason is that arms with 
straight stock usually have a bit less drop 
and are a trifle longer, intended for trap 
shooting, but suiting me for field shooting 
also. In the character of the wood, in 
checkering and wood carving or other 
finish, the double guns have nothing on the 
pumps. Some of the most beautiful wood 
that I have ever seen had been placed on 
the higher grades of repeating shotguns— 
Circassian walnut, Italian walnut, French, 
high grade English, selected American— 


anything the shooter is willing to pay for 
can be had in the stock of a pump gun. 
The pump gun has always been popular 





‘‘Modern Shotguns and 
Loads”’ 
By F. C. Ness 


I HAVE just read this book* on modern 
shotguns, modern loads, and modern 
shotgun shooting. And I have had a sur- 
prise. I knew any book by Charles Askins 
would be interesting, and I expected it to 
be instructive; but I was surpised that a 
work of this kind could be made so enter- 


taining. I opened the book at random and 
saw some X-ray photographic reproduc- 


tions of shotgun cartridges revealing some 
very interesting freakish loads, and decided 
to paw through its pages as rapidly as pos- 
sible, being eager to find other diverting 
innovations. So I turned back to the be- 
ginning, but paused to read the author's 
foreword. I found this had such an utter- 
ly human touch, I delayed again by start- 
ing to read chapter one; a briefly retrospec- 
tive treatise going back only as far as the 
breechloaders. But, do you know, I never 
saw those other pictures until I came upon 
them naturally in the course of my read- 
ing? It was all so entertaining I kept 


***Modern Shotguns and Loads,’’ by Charles 
Askins, 416 pages, illustrated, can be purchased 
from the Outdoor Life Bookshop, 1824 Curtis, 
Denver, for $4 postpaid. 


Winchester model 12 
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right on reading through one chapter after | 


another oOn--mechanisms, stocks, utilities 
and fads, boring, gauges and their use, and 
barrel length, until it got so late I just had 
to go to bed. 

Nor was I disappointed in the measure 
of instruction. 
prise. I own other books by Askins; I 
have read his series in one magazine, his 
shotgun serial in another, and his separate 
articles on the same topic in other papers; 
and I naturally thought all that stuff would 
be embodied in this latest book of his; 
but I found it thoroughly new to me. You 
see I had prided myself that I knew not 
a little about shotguns, 


In fact I had another sur- | 


their ammunition | 


and use, because I have had dozens of shot- | 
gun articles on various phases of the topic | 


published in several magazines, and I was 
shocked in reading this book to learn the 
many things I did not know or had never 
given a thought. In fact this book wastes 
practically no space on material that is 
commonly known. 

The only dry portions of the book are the 
chapters on pattern, factory testing, and 
ballistics ; but these are condensed for mere 
reference; and a valuable reference they 
are. I believe that the practical arrange- 
ment of this reference data enabling any 
shooter to select the right kind of boring 
and gauge and load for any specific pur- 
pose, or for any combination of needs re- 
quiring a compromise choice, would in 
itself be worth the price of the book to 
any genuinely interested shotgun shooter. 
I also believe that the practical nature of 
the gun discussion, and particularly of 





Next month ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE sums 
up some of the strangest experiences he has had 
in a lifetime of hunting 


Don’t Miss *‘Now Who Would Have 
Thought It?”’ 











that portion telling how to accurately judge 
the real quality and worth of any shotgun, 
enabling any one to make the proper se- 
lection, will pay for the book to anyone 
that ever has need of a shotgun. I ear- 
nestly hope that every scattergunner will 
avail himself of this opportunity. So sound 
an investment cannot fail to return an ac- 
tual dollars-and-cents profit in addition to 
the additional store of knowledge gained. 
Magazine space is limited, and it will save 
him all the delay of waiting 
sorted 
monthly doses. 
convenience and expense of writing to gun 
editors ; 
of replying to avoidable letters, and space 
for other material in their magazine de- 
partments. 

So far, I have just touched on the first 
half of the book. Besides this there is 
complete information on handloading shot- 
gun shells with regular and special loads 
for practical and experimental purposes, 
a discussion of factory loading, fitting the 
load to the gun, and a 21-page chapter on 


smokeless shotgun powders. Now we come | 


to the second half of the book, which deals 
with the second half of the shotgun story 
—its actual use. Enumerating to save 
space here, we find nearly 120 pages de- 
voted to wing-shooting: aiming, _ lead, 
Swinging and snapping, correct positions, 
mechanical execution, class, form, style 
and time, psychology of wing shooting, 
hitting vs. missing, flinching, and using the 
second barrel. All of this by a keen stu- 
dent of the shotgun, who has had the in- 
terest and the opportunity to put his the- 
ories to the test of practice, to study game 
birds in flight, to analyze his hits and 
misses, and the ability to put it down 
clearly for us on paper. In short, the 
genuine value of this book easily overshad- 
Ows any of its little waste. 


for the as- | 
iniormation to appear in print in | 
It will save him the in- | 


and it will save them the trouble | 
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Shotgun Powder. 





HERCULES 


SMOKELESS 


LL’ shot-shell manufacturers load 
Herco Smokeless in long range heavy 
Closer long range patterns, | 
higher velocity, deeper penetration and 
greater killing power are advantages that 
are always associated with Hercules Herco 


The best proof of quality is exceptional 
and unexcelled performance. 
Smokeless for better shooting. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY | 


(INCORPORATED) 


902 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


HERCO 


Try Herco 


























In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 


The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 


$2.50 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 










HUNTING 


\, Light when and where you 
want it, for Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, ete. Carbide gas, 
Y Double Lens and Darkening 
” Door. Shines wherever you look 


Send for Free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept, 4, Chicago, Ill. 

















BUILOING 


Great Opportunities In 
Denver and the West 


For a western position, secure your training in @ 
Denver school. Twelve hundred positions filled last 
year. Write for catalog and fall term information. 


Barnes Commercial School 
1245 Glenarm Street Denver, Cole. 
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Are Modern American Shotgun Powders Ahead of Their Time? 


HIS question no doubt may seem a 
funny one, and I am not so sure my- 
self it isn’t. 

Being a gun bug of the very worst or- 
der, especially a shotgun ditto, I have nat- 
urally tested some of the very latest Amer- 
ican high-velocity long-range heavy loads, 
and done some speculating at the same 
time, over their possibilities, and a little 
bit further still, i. e., over the possibilities 
of the long range load of the future. It 
has amused me to write down my specula- 
tions on this theme, which speculations 
possibly may also amuse readers of Ovut- 
poor LIFE. 

It is with the greatest interest sportsmen 
over here are following the development 
of the American long-range shotgun am- 
munition, as they are fully aware of its 
possibilities, not only for the present, but 
much more so for the future. 

Ducks and geese, the real “consumers” 
of the heavy long-range load, are still 
plentiful in many localities all over north- 
ern Europe, and sportsmen, especially in 
the Scandinavian countries and in my own 
country, Finland, are still in the lucky 
position to get plenty of ducks and a fair 
number of geese, without being compelled 
to reach for the skyscrapers. But there is 
no doubt that the time will come when we 
over here will be up against the same prob- 
lem as you in America, namely, a steady 
decrease of all waterfowl. 

When these black times come, we will 
be compelled to knock down the highflyers 
also, if we want some duck shooting at 
all, and then maybe we will have to use 
still more powerful ammunition than that 
now in use. 

But the path this new ammunition will 
have to tread will be a stony one, with 
many pitfalls and stumbling points. Al- 
ready American shotgun powder makers 
are taking their first steps on this narrow 
winding road, perhaps without being aware 
of the difficulties they will encounter. 

Just now it appears as if the latest and 
most modern progressive powders were a 
few steps ahead of their time, and in a 
few years they probably will be a danged 
lot ahead of their time. To many this 
statement may seem rather tough, but let 
us just for the fun of it stop a moment 
and consider matters as they stand now, 
before discussing and speculating on the 
ultimate goal, the progressive high velocity 
load of the near future. 


,t IS necessary to consider the present- 
day gun first. Gun barrels of today are 
designed to stand a comparatively high 
breech pressure and a very low muzzle 
pressure. Practically all continental shot- 
gun ammunition is loaded not to exceed a 
maximum pressure of 600 Atm. About 4 
inches from the cone the pressure roughly 
will be about 200 Atm., and 20 inches from 
the cone only about 40 Atm. The cham- 
ber walls of the average continental shot- 
gun is about 3/16-inch thick, and just be- 
fore the choke in many cases less than 
1/32-inch. 

Suppose we inverted our present-day 
gun barrel, the muzzle taking the place of 
the chamber, and the chamber of the muz- 
zle. What would happen to such a barrel 
when fired? Surely the barrel would “blow 
all over the landscape!” No sane person 
would undertake to fire a barrel designed 
thus madly, but nevertheless—don’t you 
gape—this is exactly what the inventors of 
the latest progressive shotgun powders ask 
us to do! They are concocting their new 
poison so ardently that they apparently 


By L. E. Krogius 
Part I 


have forgotten all about the barrel that is 
going to digest it, and thinking still less 
about the truly unfortunate man behind the 
gun. 

Now, this statement may seem a bit 
rough, but just wait a moment and we 
will go into this matter a bit further. 

The ideal progressive powder of the 
future theoretically and logically would be 
a powder developing a breech pressure of 
perhaps only 1 ton, progressively increas- 
ing to a muzzle pressure of, let’s say “for 
safety’s sake,” 4 tons. The pressure curve 
of this powder would, as compared with 
the curve of the present-day powder, really 
be an inverted curve. 

Now, what would happen to our present- 
day barrels if we fired cartridges loaded 
with this powder? Surely they would 
“blow all over the landscape!” Or in other 
words, exactly the same thing would hap- 
pen as if we fired present-day ammunition 
in an inverted barrel. The only difference, 
perhaps, would be that in the first instance 
the barrel would blow up under the shoot- 
er’s nose, and in the second instance a bit 
further up. Two highly alluring alterna- 
tives to choose between, for sure! 

When using last mentioned ideal pow- 
der, we really would be compelled to in- 
vert our present-day barrels, the muzzle 
by necessity having very much thicker 
walls than the breech. And the gun would 
look like a nice old-time blunderbuss. 
Wouldn't that gladden the hearts of our 
great-great grandfathers in the happy hunt- 
ing grounds! The good old times re- 
turned! And how nice to shoot such a 
monstrously muzzle-heavy gun! 


ES, this will happen if powder inven- 

tors are allowed to run along hell-bent, 
forgetting all about the gun. Small blame 
to the powder inventors, but it is high time 
that the gunmakers and steel people should 
rub the sleep out of their eyes and scratch 
their heads for a beginning. Otherwise 
they will be totally jumped by the powder 
people, if they haven’t been already. Here 
is where the modern progressive powder 
ts well on its way to being ahead of its 
time. Even now, we people over here on 
the European continent are commencing 
mildly to wonder if the rather thin middle 
and muzzle parts of our average not spe- 
cial steel-barreled guns will stand much 
more American “progressiveness.” 

E. G. Williams, in his very interesting 
article, “Powder and Shooting,” OvurTpoor 
Lire, February, 1928, tells about a new 
powder having a velocity of 1731 f. s. at 
the muzzle, a breech pressure of only (?) 
5 tons, 1127 lbs., and still 5 tons at 10-inch 
of shot travel. This sounds fine indeed, 
but let us look at this wonderful powder a 
bit closely. 

A breech pressure of “only” 5 tons, 1127 
pounds, corresponding to nearly 900 Atm. 
is only 300 Atm. above the maximum al- 
lowable pressure according to Continental 
standards. This is not much, but still some- 
thing. Now, the chambers of our Euro- 
pean special steel barrels will stand this 
pressure, and a bit more still if need be, 
but 5 tons at 10-inch of shot travel is a 
horse of entirely another color. Barrel 
thickness at 10-inch of shot travel is per- 
haps not more than 1/16-inch in many 
cases when our continental guns are con- 
cerned. Suppose you had a gun with cham- 
ber walls only 1/16-inch thick. Do you 
suppose this chamber safely would stand 
a pressure of 5 tons, corresponding to 800 
Atm.? Maybe, but I wouldn’t fire that 
gun; I am not that brave! What is the 


use of inventing powders good only for 
a heavy Mann barrel? Get us the practical 
gunbarrel first! Wow, but some people 
are dozing, and don’t see what's happen- 
ing all around them! Your too-clever 
miniature Jupiters seem bent on destroying 
the whole hunting and _ shooting tribe. 
Kindly keep them in leash until barre! 
makers and such people have got a chance 
to wake up! 

But let’s proceed with our specula- 
tions, and consider the effect of the future 
progressive powder upon gun designing 
and barrel material. 


OT going to the extreme of the theo- 

retically ideal progressive powder as 
suggested previously, figures as given by 
Mr. Williams clearly indicate that we are 
very fast approaching a powder which will 
burn with practically constant pressure from 
breech to muzzie. For safety’s sake let us 
fix this constant pressure to something 
around 4 tons. Now, the pressure curve 
of this powder would be no curve at all, 
but a straight line. Logically, the gun 
barrel for this powder would not be a 
tapering off barrel, but a straight barrel 
from breech to muzzle. Using present day 
special steels we would then have a barrel 
with, let’s say, 3/16-inch wall thickness 
whole length. We would then have an 
old-time extremely muzzle-heavy elephant 
gun, or something similar. It is more than 
doubtful if a real wing-shot would care to 
use such a gun. 

On account of the foregoing it looks to 
me as if the steel manufacturers and bar- 
rel makers will be compelled to shake 
themselves together and cooperate in pro- 
ducing a new steel of very much greater 
strength and higher elasticity than that 
now in use. This in order that we may 
be able to retain something of the present 
barrel shape. Or else, a very much lighter 
steel having at least same strength as our 
present-day special steels. Possibly we 
could then use the straight barrel. Assum- 
ing that the near future will bring us such 
steel, this certainly would be a great step 
forward on the difficult road, but even then 
there are a few more problems to solve. 

Referring to the 1731 f. s. powder, Mr. 
Williams says: “No more recoil, no more 
pressure, no special boring.” I am not so 
sure about the special boring, although I 
believe that the choke will have to be al- 
tered and modified considerably, but we 
have seen that the pressure of this experi- 
mental powder, breech as well as barrel 
pressure, must be considered as very high 
and certainly far above the normal breech 
pressure according to Continental stand- 
ards. From the practical shooter’s point 
of view, I must also express my grave 
doubts as to the recoil not being heavier, 
not to speak about the muzzle blast. 

(Concluded in next issue) 


NewAéA Goods 


Marlin .410 Gauge Repeating Shotgun 

N RESPONSE to continual demands for 2 

repeating shotgun in .410, the Marlin Fire- 
arms Company has brought out such a repeater. 
A cut of such a gun is being shown, and it 
about tells the whole story. 

The gun has a rifle action, hammer model, 
with the usual lever, but otherwise it is a shot- 
gun—shotgun stock, nicely shaped, and beaver- 
tail fore end. The lever action is pretty much 
the same as that found on the Model 39 -Marlin 
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THE FIELD GRADE RETAILS 
AT $40. GAME AND TRAP GUNS 
$40 to $1125 





We have one of the best gun 
engravers in the world, and will 
be glad to quote the cost of your 
favorite dog’s portrait or favorite 
scene engraved on the lockplate. 











For full “Bags” 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 





L. C. SMITH GUN 


Shooting skill, of course, helps you bring home a full bag. But 
there’s one thing that no careful sportsman overlooks, that’s 
a gun that puts the shot where you want it—fast and hard— 
one that’s finely balanced—one you stick to, because of its 
inbuilt excellence ... For nearly half a century, L. C. Smith 
Guns have been built to such a high standard that they fulfill 
all of the above requirements—and more. L. C. Smith Guns 
are championship guns—at the traps or afield. 

Examine L.C. Smith Guns in your dealer’s rack. If he hasn’t 
one to suit you, write for our helpful Booklet J44. 





Call Building, San Francisco, California 





AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 






































ALPINE “A” 





Compare this with others before purchasing. 


This is a new, small, light weight binoc- 
ular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. 

PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 

If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 

We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars and 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 

PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
Importer— Manufacturer 


























smaller 
size 


$375 







Shells 


in original cartons, safe 

“3 from water. Trey holds clean- 
* ing rod, solvent, etc. Has Corbin 
hasp lock. Handle recessed in lid. At 
your dealer’s, or write us for circular. 





HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


806-16th Ave. S. E. 

















IthacaSuper10 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. be- 
cause the 154 oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder 
and 4 oz. more shot than the heaviest 12 ga. The 
little .410 Ithaca is a winner. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N, Y. Box 10 




















54 Winchester with 
Zeiss Scope, showing 
altered bolt handle. 


Western Improved Mount 


The new Western Mount represents one of the greatest improvements ever 
made for the game hunter. Its simple, light weight, yet sturdy construction is its most 
salient feature. The low position on the gun brings a new ease and accuracy in shooting 

never before possible. The Western Mount weighs only 4) ounces, has no projections and is 
unaffected by recoil. Perfect balance is assured because all weight is on top. Scope can be removed 
in ten seconds. Western Mounts can be furnished for practically all rifles. Price of mount installed 
$20. Price of Zeiss Scopes $25 to $27.50. Large end, high power scopes mounted $23 to $25. 
Charge for altering bolt handle guns $5. New guns complete with scope and mount can be furnished. 
Write for complete details and send guns in early to assure installation for Fall hunting 





Western Gun Sight Company 3319 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 
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| THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
| ; rvanyxo post- 
paid 
$3 25 
| Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. 
| Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk E. 


THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
81 ‘A Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Box 








JAMES L. CLARK] 
STUDIOS, INC. | 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ qtending producing the finest 
work to be had in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 
the tanning of fur skins. The largest and best equipped taxi- 
dermy studios in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 


Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 

















f of theOzarks, 

“riz up’’ and 

owned the 

_ pian hee of all 

the Ozark gobblers. 

“Mart” appreciates a gun 

that shoots hard and never 
breaks down. 


Singles $16.00 and $35.00. 
Doubles $28.25. 
Catalogue Free. 
Quick deliveries. 








“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Get Ready for Fail! 


SPECIAL 
SALE 





Take 
advantage 
of this NOW! 
ADAMY: 3 Barrel Guns; all ga. 
.40/30 under $185 List.........c.c..000 Spec. $123.33 
ADAMY: Over-Under; all ga. De- 
rk =k YS eer Spec. $133.33 
ADAMY: Over-Under (with ejector) 
$250 List ...... Spec. $166.66 
MERKEL 3. 
guns Spec. $195.00 








ADAMY: Combination Over-Under 
Shotgun and .30/30 Rifle un- 
der. a Spec. $123.33 


Any gun shipped C. O. D. on receipt of $10 deposit with 
privilege of examination. 


HAENEL 
PISTOLS — 
and Rifles 


The finest and most powerful pneumatic 
guns made. Quick acting; no pumping; 
rifled barrels, walnut stocks. Accurate, 


PISTOLS; single shot; .177 & .22 Cals. 
| linge Peep etry esi Spec. $ 8.95 
AEN i hittes: Model Ill; .22 Cal. List 
B22.50.. 2... oe ee nee aaa Spec. $15.50 
PP _— (pistol or rifle) per M.—.177— 
POOLE ROG LOL O Te 22—$1.45 
AMMUNITION: 7mm. ee 
eccesesseus $14. So; 100—$4.50 


SLOANS SPTG. GDS. CO. ‘New York City 




















CORK 
DECOYS 





Patent 
Applied 
For 


The lightest, most life-like and durable 
decoy made. The decoy all old-time 
hunters are demanding. At your 
dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar 
decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write 
for free catalog. 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc.,5*,J22°" 
721 Fourth Avenue North 
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.22 caliber, and I am willing to bet that it is 
smooth and fast. The barrel is 26 inches long, 
and this length of barrel, taken in connection 
with the weight of the beaver-tail fore end is 
enough to guarantee fine balance. I haven’t seen 
or handled the gun, but have simply seen the 
photograph of it, but at that I dare assert that 
the gun is to become highly popular among men 
and boys who like the .410. 

The 26-inch barrel is, I believe, right for the 
action and stock, and is the standard length at 
present. Later, if the demand warrants, shorter 
barrels may be made. However, the gun should 





not weigh over 6 pounds as it stands, and 
this is light enough for a full grown man. Judg- 
ing from the photograph, there will be a per- 
fect alignment of the two hands when shooting, 
the depth of the fore end insuring the two hands 
in perfect line as the gun comes to the shoulder. 
If a man can bag game with any .410 I believe 
he can do so with this arm. We commend the 
arm to the consideration of our readers, believing 
that the Marlin Firearms Company would not 
bring out a gun that was not perfect in its func- 
tioning, with all the shooting qualities that can 
be wrought into a gun of its size. 1 


DOhotéun Queries 


ans wered by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 








Barrels Crossing Their Charges 

Would like your opinion regarding a double 
shotgun with parallel barrels. That is, the cen- 
ters are the same distance apart at the muzzle as 
at the breech. The maker claims this gun will 
not cross-fire and that your pattern will only be 
about '% inch off center by sighting down the 
center of the two barrels. Would like your opinion 
on the pattern. I can’t quite see how it would 
center a charge when you are sighting between 
the barrels.—Wilfrid Parr, Ill. 

Answer:—I have never seen any trouble about 
barrels crossing their charges myself, tho I have 
heard of it. Double barrels are so adjusted that 


| they shoot to center at thirty yards. That is if 


these barrels were loaded with perfectly accurate 
bullets they would hit the same spot at 30 yards. 


| Now the muzzles of 12 bore shotgun barrels, tak- 


ing barrel centers, are about 34 of an inch apart. 


| If it takes 30 yards for those barrels to get to- 


gether, then at 60 yards they would be only 
34 of an inch apart, now shooting out. You can- 
not hold a shotgun with its usual sight well 
enough to tell that difference. 

However, I take it the parallel barrels would 
be all right, except queer looking, because a 
wider rib would have to be placed at the muzzle 
than there is at the breech, owing to the varia- 
tion in thickness. I wouldn’t like the looks of 
that gun, tho it should shoot as well as usual, no 


| better, since the barrels would start maybe an 





inch apart and keep that line. Again, I do not 
know that you could tell by ordinary holding 
whether the barrels shot an inch apart or not. 
Take a 30-inch spread of pattern, and an inch 
or an inch and a half apart for the two barrels 
can scarcely be detected in actual shooting or in 
the results of that shooting.—C. A. 


Shotgun Recoil 
1. Does recoil increase in proportion to in- 
crease in breech pressure? 
2. Which standard powders produce least re- 


| coil, velocities being equal? 


3. Are the Remington Game and Super X 1- 
ounce 20-gauge shells comfortable loads in 6%- 
pound gun? 


4. How do shot velocities, breech pressures 


and recoil produced by a 234-dram 1l-ounce load 
compare in a 20-gauge and a 12-gauge, both guns 


being same weight, say 634 pounds?—G. F. Har- 
ley, Ga. 

Answer.—1. Other things being equal, recoil 
would increase with breech pressure, but for a 
given amount or weight of shot, recoil is more a 
factor of velocity, it is weight of charge multi- 
plied by velocity, in proportion to weight of arm. 

2. The powder which produces the least ap- 
preciable recoil is the quick powder, this within 
appreciable limits. When velocities go too high, 
the shoe is on the other foot, and recoil becomes 
violent. 

3. All loads that I have ever shot would he 
comfortable in a 63%4-pound 20-bore gun. The 
average gun is considerably lighter, say about 
6 pounds 6 ounces, and recoil is not felt much. 
I have shot plenty of Super X shells in a 6%. 
pound gun. 

4. I think that with the same load at the same 
weight of arm the 12 would develop a little higher 
recoil, that is it would drive the swinging gun 
back slightly farther, but at the same time, since 
recoil would be more of a push in the 12 and 
perhaps a_ jab with the 20, the latter might ap- 
parently have the more recoil of the two.—Editor. 


Solid or Ventilated Rib 

What effect on efficiency has a solid and also a 
ventilated matted rib on a shotgun barrel from 
the standpoint of expansion and contraction caused 
by heat from rapid firing? Arm referred to: 16 
Browning auto loading.—T. H. Hoegh, Nev. 

Answer.—I think that in ordinary game shoot- 
ing, with the rapidity of fire no greater than 
usual, neither the solid or the raised rib would 
have any effect on the barrel whatever. If the 
shooting were continuous and very rapid, heating 
the barrel quite hot, the solid rib might have a 
tendency to bend the barrel, due to not heating 
so fast as the remainder of the barrel. The raised 
rib would not have this tendency. I doubt if in 
actual game shooting you would ever be able to 
detect the bending of barrel mentioned or that 
you would ever notice any difference whatever 
in elevation due to barrel heating with the solid 
rib.—C. A. 


Gun for Pigeons 

I’m going to Guatemala; in that country there 
are many flocks of pigeons and I would like to 
know what boring (on a Winchester pump) kills 
more birds? Usually I shoot twice; one on the 
ground and one when they fly. Do you think 
the Winchester with modified choke 30-inch bar- 
rel, 12 gauge, is the right one, or full choke? 
The 32-inch barrel doesn’t do much better, I 
think. Do you know if this gun works better 
with whole brass shells? Pigeons are very wild. 
Do you think after I get some practice, I can 
shoot two or three times with this gun to a 
flock ? 

If I change my mind and buy a double barrel, 
which is best, L. C. Smith, Ithaca or Fox, field 
grade? I prefer L. C. Smith and second Ithaca, 
am I right? Choke, left full, and right modified 
cylinder, 12 gauge. 

How is the 39 model Marlin for hunting? If 
I buy one automatic pistol, how is the 45 Colt, 
if a high power rifle 30-06 Winchester with Ly- 
man reloading tools? 

Which is best, Winchester Standard, L. C. 
Smith, Ithaca, or Fox field grade? Can I use 
round ball in any choke? Which is best, Win- 
chester or Browning? 

I am going to buy a pump this time, because 
I have had some doubles. Please give me the 
patterns of the full choke modified, and cylinder, 
on the Winchester guns.—R. Ruiz, Calif. 

Answer.—I think for this pigeon shooting as 
you describe it the pump gun is the right thing. 
You can learn to shoot four times to the flock. 
I have killed doves with the fourth or even with 
the fifth shot. You are supposed to be able to shoot 
about four times to the second, when you get 
accustomed to the gun. Practice with it empty 
or with empty shells in the gun until you be- 
come able to pump it very fast. That is the gun 
for you rather than a double gun, which is little 
if any faster for two shots than the pump. Auto- 
matic is a little faster, not much. 

The proper boring is modified choke for that 
kind of work, or if you get a double barrel then 
improved cylinder right and modified left. No 
particular difference in those guns, any of them 
shoot well and will last a lifetime. Ithaca in 
new model would be the lightest, if that makes 
a difference to you. There is little or no ad 
vantage in a pump gun by having the barre! 
over 30 inches, and not much advantage in ar 
gun having longer barrels than 30 inches unk» 
it is a 10-bore. Ten gauge would be fine fc 
those wild pigeons. 

There is no better light rifle than the Model 






















Colt 45 automatic is what you want 
The 30-06 Winchester, Model 95, 
is not made any more, but that gun is made 
for the .30 Army, which is fully as good a car- 
tridge for South American use. 

The Winchester is not made in automatic shot- 
gun, but the Browning is not made except in 


39 Marlin. 
in a pistol. 


automatic, in fact. It is as good a gun as you 
could wish. 

The pattern of a full choke is 75%, that is if 
there are 400 shot in the load, there will be 300 
in the pattern; modified choke will place 60% 
or 240 to 260 shot in the pattern, and im- 
proved cylinder 45%.—C. A. 


Continue Using the 20 

I have read many and many of your splendid 
articles in Outpoor Lire for ,a long time, but 
you have never given as many articles to the 20 
gauge as I would like to read. 

I wish to know a few things about shotguns. 
I have shot a 16 gauge all my life up until a 
couple of years ago, and then I went to a 20 
gauge repeater which shoots the 234-inch shells; 
and I have had remarkable results with it, altho 
the old hunters laugh at me when I go hunting 
with this small gun. But I seem to be able to 
get as much game as they do and very often at 
just as long a range as they do. Now I did 
think about changing to a 16 gauge because so 
many hunters laugh at my small gun, but in 
looking up the different loads I see that the 
gauge does not carry very much more power or 
much more shot than the 20 gauge so I see no 
reason for changing. 

Now I would like to know what you think about 
this small 20 gauge with this new 234-inch shell 
and if you think that it shoots just about as hard 
as the 16 gauge. You see, the 16 gauge is not 
made in the long shell therefore the 20 gauge 
should be just as hard a shooter. We shoot ducks, 
snipe, quail, prairie chicken, pheasants and a few 
geese in this country when in season, so that is 
what this gun will be used on. I do not hunt 
very many geese and of course I think it would 
be a little light for geese, but of the rest of the 
game I have bagged my limits several times with 
this 20 gauge. So outside of geese I think it a 
wonderful gun. Please advise at once what you 
think about it and if you think it would be better 
for me to go to a 16 gauge I will do so, as I am 


about ready for a new gun.—W. E. Howard, 
Nebr. 
Answer:—The larger guns, like 10 and 12, 


carry more shot than a 20 and for this reason, 
patterns being denser will carry or kill a little 
farther, but not very much. 
shooting, up to 45 yards, the 20 bore is deadly, 
and not much game in the course of a day’s shoot- 
ing is killed beyond 45 yards. I’d think that 
shooting quail, chickens, ducks—unless in long 
range pass shooting—pheasants, the difference in 
the day’s bag between a 20 and a 12 wouldn’t 
amount to more than one bird. If you are doing 
well with the 20 it wouldn’t be worth while to 
change guns for the sake of that extra bird which 
you could get with one extra shell anyhow.— 
C... 


All-Around Gun Wonder 
I am in the market for a shotgun that shoots 


buckshot well and that can also be used for 
ducks, doves, turkey, etc.; in other words I 
would like to have an all-around gun. What 
make do you recommend? Gauge? Double- 
barrel or automatic? 

Enclosed please find stamped cover. Any in- 


formation you can give me will be appreciated. 
I am willing to spend from $35 to $50.—Hugh 
P. Mosel, Tex. 

Answer:—I suppose the best gun for you would 
be a 12 gauge double gun, modified and improved 
full choke. Buckshot as loaded today can be 
shot from full-choked guns. Looks like at the 
price, your gun should be an Ithaca or a Smith 
or Parker. Any of these would do your work, 
in 12 gauge at a weight of about 734 pounds. 
No shotgun shoots buckshots very well, tho the 
Parkers have turned out some pretty good special 
buckshot guns, they tell me. Usually the dis- 
tance at which kills can be made with certainty 
is about 50 yards. Some people handload buck- 
shot, placing the shot in a paper tube and this 
inside the case on the wads as usual, thin top 
wad. It takes considerable experimenting to get 
good results. Take a stick of the right size and 
wrap paper about it, several thicknesses if the 
Raper is thin; paste down, and load your buckshot 
fnto this tube. Flatten the base but leave the 
front end simply folded down over the shot. 


‘Shot will escape after traveling 30 to 40 yards, 
‘ind will then shoot closer than loose shot would. 
—C. 


A. 
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VER JOHINNO 


SHOT GUNS 


There is an Iver Johnson especially designed to secure the best 
results in every type of shooting. 








Their all ’round satisfactory service combined with their mod- 
erate prices make them the greatest shot gun value obtainable. 


Single Guns SINGLE and DOUBLE BARREL Double Guns 








“7 with $27.50 
on TRAP MODELS in BOTH one 






All popular gauges and various barrel lengths. 








The Hammerless 
Double Barrel 


With Plain Extractor $27.50 
With Automatic Ejector, Extra 


The Champion 


Single Barrel 
With Plain Extractor $10.25 
With Automatic Ejector, Extra 







Send for Firearms Catalog describing the full line including the 
celebrated ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” Revolvers and our latest 
achievement; a wonderful .22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 









Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
266 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
108 W. Lake St, 








NEW YORK 
151 Chambers St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
717 Market St, 
































The Lyman 5A Telescopic Sight 


With Bases for All Popular Rifles 





mount adjusts for windage and elevation 
to 1000 yd. ranges. Offset adaptors for 
top ejecting rifles and bases for nearly 
all rifles. Complete with standard cross 
hair reticule, front and rear mounts, 
Reticules interchangeable. Micrometer bases, screws, two taps and drill, $44.00. 


Telescopic Sight Folder Free. Write for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S&S. A. 


A five-power telescopic sight with lenses 
of exceptional brilliance giving clear 
image and sharp definition. Focal adjust- 
ment for your eye easily made. Fine or 
1 extra fine cross hair reticules available. 
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I e man who knows Oil uses | 
. wey MILITARY 






It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 5| 
meter oil with the same exacting gases 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. § 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept. F, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Gun cannot be pulled or 
fail out of Folsom-Audley 
Pat. Holsters, but releases in- 
stantly, when wanted. Holsters 
of all kinds, Sam Browne 
Belts; Leather and Canvas 
Gun Cases; Rifles and 
Police Equipment. 
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No. 1A With Lyman 
Special Locking Feature 


Sight held rigid in upright shooting position. 


.dapted to most American sporting rifles. 
Has built-in, turn-down peep giving two 
sizesof aperture. 







No. 2A similar to 
1A but with disc, 


N 14 Com! A 
Kear Sight for $5.00. 
W in., Rem., 


Marlin, 


Stevens, 


Sauvage ete. 
$4.50. 





hunting 
eight Sharp 
definition $1.00, 


10c brings you complete Sight Catalog, 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 








BRAND 
NEW 


German Luger 
Automatics 


9-Shot. SPECIALS D 5” 


30-CALIBER 


New Bergmann Auto. . 25 Cal................... $ 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal............. 
New Remington Auto. .380 Cal. oes’ Lee 
New Savage Automatic .32 cal. or 380... 14.25 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Pistol, 6 inch barrel.__._.. 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic........ 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6 inch barrel__.. <i. SEDO 
New Colts .32 Police positive 4 in. barrel 21.00 
New H. & R. .410 S. Shot Handy Gun.... 10.00 
.44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 

Br Ge CRO CIE aes icc ceceeens 36.75 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt’s Pistols 
Slightly Used Guns 


Colt’s .45 Automatic.. Sekt a 25:00 
Colt's .25 Automatic......... va . 10.50 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic co. 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20.38 Army Special ne ..... 19.00 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police, 19.00 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket Model.......... . 17:99 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle.............-....-..--......... 20.00 
New Luger Stocks................ 2.50 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. 1.50 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Willship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER,COLO. 














Jostam Sponge Rubber Recoil Pads 


For F 
Shot- Rifles 
guns 





Softest pad made. Easily pitaches. From dealer or direct. One Ply 

Bik. $1.50, Two Ply $2.00, Thre: MING -50, Red S; sponge e pads 50c extra 

per pad. Send for NO KICK COM NG CATAL( at. ° 
JOSTAM 5252 Broadway, Chicago 
Western Rep. McDonald iiifon San Francisco, b Galt. 


Largest Manufacturers of recoil pads in the wor 


CLOSE JOINTS MAKE IT 
Swim LI ~ 











There will be only a few thousands of these new 
bait on the market this year, so not all who would 
like some of these wonderful fish in their kits will get \ 
them. First orders will be first served. Better order % \ 
quick, $1.25 each for the 334-inch and $1.50 yh the’ 

6-inch size. Postage paid. Send money order 
6.G.GOBLE P. o. BOX 88, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Trails of the Hunted 
(Continued from page 21) 
3elgian Government is now carrying out 
some experiments in the hope of being able 
to turn him into a beast of burden. If 
| they are successful with this, the African 


| elephant may be saved for a long time to 


come, but as it is there is little use for 
him in Africa except as he is a producer 
of ivory. 

Settlers will not let him roam over their 
plantations, and natives will protest against 
his breaking down their huts and trampling 
their gardens. For a time, at least, he may 
find refuge in small sections of rugged and 
useless country, but when civilization en- 
circles these or finds some use for them the 
elephant must finally go. He cannot con- 
fine himself to small areas in the wild state, 
so it seems obvious that the African ele- 
plant is doomed to extinction, 


N ONE occasion when I was hunting 

impallas alone near the railroad about 
60 miles from Nairobi, I went out one 
morning with my gun bearer, my second 
gun bearer who carried my camera, water 
bottle, and reserve ammunition, and a third 
native, who was to carry any skins and 
meat we got. 

We had been on the trail for an hour or 
so when I saw the herd that I was after. 
They were beyond a dry stream bed, which 
I decided to enter in order to be hidden 
from them as we approached. We man- 
aged to get into the stream bed, and made 
our way across, climbing the farther bank 
and passing through the low, tunnel-like 
opening beneath the bushes that grew on 
the bank. The herd was not far beyond 
the bushes, and I was trying to be quiet, 
but we must have made some sound, or 
they might have gotten our wind, for off 
they went before I got a shot. I handed 
my gun to my gun bearer, and we crawled 
out of the bushes and entered the grass 
that covered the plain. It was waist deep 
and very thick, so we could not move rap- 
idly, but across its waving surface I could 


| not see a sign of my impallas or of any- 
| thing else. 


| almost any 
| been on top of us. 
| hand had instinctively gone back to reach 
| for my 
| bearer pressed 


I paused for a moment, looking about 
and wondering how those impallas could 
have disappeared so suddenly and com- 
pletely, when I saw a number of large 
heads appear above the grass about 25 
vards ahead. They were numerous and 
scattered, being on three sides of me, but 
for a moment I could not make out what 
they were. At first I thought they were 
some strange animals that I did not know, 
and then two or three grunted loudly and 
rose a little higher. My heart leaped to 
my throat. They were lions—at least a 
dozen, and perhaps fifteen of them. On 
three sides we were effectively surrounded 
and the bushes were behind us. At first I 
had seen but six or seven of the animals, 
and then, one at a time, new ones bobbed 
up, each one giving that strange half-grunt, 
half-growl that sometimes presages a 
charge. 
KNEW at once that we were at their 
mercy. We could not run and escape, 
for the bushes were at our backs, and to 
get through them we would have had al- 
most to crawl on our hands and knees be- 
neath their tangled branches. In two bounds 
of the lions there could have 
As I had stopped, my 


and I felt it as my gun 

it against my palm. I 
grasped it, but I knew perfectly well that 
one gun could not stop that pack of lions. 
It might even bring on a charge that could 
only end in their wiping out the whole 
bunch of us. The result was that I de- 
termined to stand motionless, in the hope 


gun, 


that I would not bring on the charge that 
I feared. I did not even lift my gun to 
my shoulder, although I could feel my gun 
bearer pressing it tighter against me, and 
I heard him whispering, “Pega, bwana, 
pega!” (Shoot, master, shoot!) 

But to shoot would have been folly. I 
might have killed one. With good for- 
tune I might have gotten two. But I knew 
that if I wounded one, it might instantly 
charge and one or several might come with 
it. If they came our way, there was no 
possible way of stopping them in that short 
distance. 


OR several fearful seconds they stood 

there defiantly, and I expected a rush at 
any instant. As a matter of fact I had 
already given up hope. It was the one time 
during all my experience in the field when 
I felt that everything was over but the 
shouting. Then, fortunately, one of them 
growled suddenly and bounded away. It 
was a signal that set them all in motion, 
and for a moment the tawny bodies were 
leaping from the grass like a school of 
fish leaping from the water. In two or three 
bounds every one of them was out of sight, 
but during those bounds it seemed to me 
that there must have been scores of lions. 





Col. Roosevelt at Negri watching a war dance 
Ex-Governor Jackson, left; 
asai’’ Brown, center 


Each one leaped high and when he landed 
he disappeared utterly in the grass. Then, 
when he leaped again, which he did in- 
stantly, he gave me the impression that 
he was a brand-new lion. They bounced 
away as I have seen tennis balls bounce 
when a whole box of them has been spilled 
out at once upon a court. Then I realized 
that they were not going to charge and I 
was vastly relieved. I even tried to count 
them as they left. But that was hopeless. 
Had there been three or four—even six 
or eight—I might have been able to get 
their numbers. But as it was, there were 
too many, and after they had disappeared 
in the grass and we had crawled nervously 
back through the bushes to a place of 
safety, I reached the conclusion that there 
were about fifteen. That I was not far 
wrong was proved a few days later when 
I met an Englishman who had seen the 
same pack. He had been able to examine 
them from a distance with his field glasses, 
and told me that he had counted fourteen. 


UITE properly, the lion is given credit 

for being the king of beasts. That he is 
courageous has been proved a_ thousand 
times. That he will not usually attack un- 
less he himself has been attacked is proved 
not only by the experiences I have just 
related, but also by scores of similar stories. 
He is rarely a killer except when he kills 
for food, and even then he will often come 
back to his kill even when it is twenty- 
four hours old rather than kill again. That 
he is not particularly feared by other ani- 
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mals during the day is obvious to any 
hunter who has seen him making his way 
within easy striking distance of antelopes 
and zebras, which do not seem to take par- 
ticular exception to his presence. 


ND his strength is enormous. One 
£\X need no more than hear his roar to 
guess that, while one need only examine 


the foreleg of a dead lion to be convinced. | 
His huge muscles and his powerful claws | 


are almost never obvious when one sees 
him in a cage. Yet a friend of mine— 
Alfred Klein, who has hunted Africa for 
years—once told me of seeing a lion leap 
suddenly in pursuit of a zebra. For a few 


seconds they galloped along at full speed, | 


until the lion had approached the zebra’s 
side. Then, instead of leaping upon his 
quarry, the lion merely raised his fore- 
paw and slapped the zebra on the back. 
He did not even use his claws, and yet 
he knew perfectly that he had struck hard 
enough. For another jump or two the 
zebra continued before it collapsed. The 
lion, on the other hand, slowed up, and 
turned away from the fallen animal, wait- 
ing patiently and making no further at- 
tempt to assure himself of his dinner. 


When the zebra had crumpled to the | 


ground, the lion slowly approached. At 
this point Klein stepped in and shot the 


lion. 
With the lion out of the picture an ex- 


amination showed that the lion’s blow had | 
not broken the skin on the zebra’s neck, | 
but for the space of several square inches | 


the flesh beneath the skin was bruised, and 


from that blow the zebra had died within | 


a very few seconds, probably from a dis- 
located neck. 

It is this huge strength that makes a 
lion dangerous. Furthermore, even a per- 
fectly placed shot through the heart will 
not always stop him immediately. Akeley’s 
remarkable shot at the lioness had been 
through the heart, and she had died at 
once, yet others have been shot similarly 
and have charged home with enough 
strength to maul their enemy. So, when 
a lion charges, one has need to shoot both 


rapidly and accurately, and even then there | 


may be enough strength left in the cour- 
ageous animal to reach the hunter and 
deliver that one telling blow before the 
mighty muscles fail. 


Next IssueConclusion, The Most Dangerous 
Animal in Africa. 


(Copyright, 1928, by James L. Clark) 


Dogs, Men and Horses 
(Continued from page 13) 
never could detect a time when Logan was 
not either in the lead or with the leaders. 
Not once had the dogs been thrown out or 
been delayed for any cause, and Preston 
became uneasy lest Mon be caught. No 


fox could live above ground at that pace | 


very long, and Mon Russell had never been 
in such danger before. Dave became 
alarmed also, for we had no intention of 
sacrificing Preston’s pet fox that had been 
raised in the back yard. 


NCE the little fox had turned and 
was coming back for home, we took 
a short cut for where we thought the chase 
would cross the railroad track. We would 


have to head off the dogs in open ground | 


so that none of them could get by us. Gal- 


loping hard, we made it in time, caught | 


some of the leading hounds and coupled 
them, including Logan, who was leading, 
then in any event, and started for home. 


Meantime, the storm that all of us felt | 
was increasingly evident. The wind hadn't | 


risen yet, but it was moaning high over- 
head. No stars were shining now, while 
an occasional snowflake touched our hands. 
We trotted briskly for Preston’s, yet be- 
fore we got there the wind had struck us 
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Why Crosman Rifles Are Called 
“PNEUMATIC” 


ib America there is the impression that an air rifle is primarily a child’s 

un—a toy. In order to distinguish them from toy air guns Crosman 
Rifles are called ‘‘PNEUMATIC,”’ because they take their place as sporting 
rifles along with powder guns on account of their tremendous power, 
amazing accuracy, and the fact that they are constructed along real gun 
principles. Besides, they have none of the disagreeable points of the 
powder gun because the Crosman features include: 

















































Absolutely No Noise— 

They won’t disturb the neighbors or scare game away. 

Low Cost Ammunition— 
Nearly five shots for a penny. 
pays for the rifle. 

Never Needs Cleaning— 
No fussing with oily rags. When you have finished shooting just 
lay your Crosman away. 

Amazing Accuracy— 

The Crosman has a deeply rifled barrel which the Crosman Pells 
take perfectly. 

Adjustable Power— 

This feature makes the Crosman ideal for indoor or outdoor use. 

Shoot With Safety— 


No bullet splatter or ricochet with a Crosman. 


CROSMAN .22 SINGLE SHOT 


A splendid value at its former price of $15. An $10 
extraordinary value at the reduced price of......... 


CROSMAN .22 REPEATER 


Twenty shots at one loading. Improved sights. 
Checkered walnut stock and forearm. 
features. And it’s yours for only...................... tee 


The saving in ammunition soon 





The 
Single 
Shot 


Repeater 


Crosman Rifles are built to give lifetime 

service and are guaranteed for one year 

against defect in workmanship and 
materials. 


Get a Crosman at your dealer’s. If his 
supply is exhausted mail us his name 
and $15 for the Repeater ($16 if 
West of Rockies) or $10 for the 
Single Shot ($12 if West of Rock- 
ies) and we will send it prepaid. 
Or mail us $5 and pay the post- 
man the balance on delivery. 
Ammunition, $2.25 per thou- 
sand. Write for free booklet. 





CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY, 442 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


CROSMAN RIFLES 


Pneumatic .22 





‘POWER POWDER” 


KING “MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 
This new KING Peep Sight ‘g zy 


WITHOUT 














has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 
sandths (.005) of an inch for 
each “‘click,”’ or achange inel- 
evation of approximately 

inch for each hundred yards. 
No guess work with this sight. 
You know just how much you 
elevate it and what it means 






SCREW-DRIVER-POINT ] 





FULL BUCKHORN, SEMI-BUCKHORN OR 
at any distance. The Stem is FLAT TOP, $1.75 


Eight Combination Reversible Disc, 
Double Elevator, with screw driver 
point. Absolutely the best model open 


Price $4.50 automatically locked when 
raised toshooting position and 
Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked against accident- 
al change when in either upright or folded position. Auto- sight ever produced. Made for all rifles 
matically unlocks itself in “half-cocked’’ position only. and carbines. 
Catalog ‘‘O” and “Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’” FREE 


Call Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 





|| D. W. KING 


“EW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 















Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 
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KRAG CARBINE 
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Easily applied with a brush. | All the qualities of a high price 

No heating is necessary. ee Se, | ee 75 
: ie . nm —— 

Restores the finish on 5 $7 00 | today for our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money 


atm | values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, rts and Gov't goods 

Satisfied customers all over the world. Deposit required on al! 

Mone) refunded if not isfactory 

1627 F-9 North 10th Street 
Philadeiphia.Pa. 


guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular’ What Gunsmiths Say” 


New Method Gun 
Desk O-9 





orders. 
BluingCo. W. STOKES KIRK 
Bradford, Pa 
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This is Your Opportunity! 
Buy a High Grade 


CHAS. DALY GUN 


$50 Cash—Balance Monthly 


For nearly 100 years, DALY GUNS 
have been known all over the world 
as the finest hand-made guns _ that 
could be produced by the best gun- 
smiths—every one a masterpiece of 
his art. 

Our “One-third Cash-Time Payment 
Plan” brings them within the reach 
of every sportsman. 


Double Barrel .............. $150 to $650 
ch eS, oe $150 to $650 
OveraUder  ccocccnscvccosss $350 to $500 
co eee: $250 to $550 


Guns made to order, without extra charge. Liberal allow- 
ance for your old gun—Send TODAY for appraisal. 


Ask for new Illustrated Catalog. 


CHAS. DALY, Inc., 88 Chambers St., New York 
B&M EQUIPPED RIFLES 


best adapted for SCOPE use 


REMINGTON-WHELEN- 
B&M SPORTER 

SAVAGE SUPER 
SPORTER Model 45 

SAVAGE MODEL 
99G, Solid Frame 


STANDARD GRADES 
Savage Model 40 
Remington Express 
Savage Mod. 99E 
Marlin Mod. 93 


All with B&M 
Scopes ready 
equipped by 
B&SM. 
























B&M 
HUNTER 
SCOPE SIGHT 
® on the Savage 45 
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targets or hunting 
Anyone can turn out satisfactory reloads 
with Ideal Tools. 
saves half the cost of ammunition. Make 
reduced loads, not available from loading 
companies, for target practice and hunt- 
ing. Tools operate easily, cleanly, 
quickly. Write us your requirements. 
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on reloading. 
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85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 





| keep from thinking of Old Ben. 


| straw-filled kennels, 
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out of the northwest, roaring overhead, 
swaying the tall trees which groaned pro- 
testingly. The fine snow bit the flinching 
horses and we were glad to be home. Dur- 
ing the five minutes the snow had been fall- 
ing, the cedars in the front yard had be- 
come ghostly white. 

The hounds were put in their warm, 
the horses were 
stabled and fed. Then we hurried for the 
house, only to learn that Old Ben was 
gone. We had never left him in the 
kitchen before, and Mrs. Abels thought 
we had forgotten him, so let him out. 

Dave favored returning for him imme- 
diately, but Preston and I prevailed upon 
him to wait a little while. We. believed 
that the snow would so cover the fox’s 
track and so obliterate the scent that Old 
Ben couldn’t follow, in which case he 
would promptly come home. But we knew 
that would take time, for the crippled old 
fellow would have to cover all the long 15 
miles to Richland Creek and return. 


f Rony run had been highly satisfactory, 
but we were uneasy now as the storm 
increased in violence. We built up the fire, 
however, and Pres stirred up some buck- 
wheat cakes, while I fried bacon and eggs. 
After eating, we were reluctant to get 
away again. The open wood fire blazed, 
the chairs were easy compared with our 
saddles, and we sat about, talking a little, 
half dozing from the warmth, trying to 
Dave 
went to the east window, half raised it, 
and stood listening. It was nearly time for 
Old Ben to get back into the Owen Woods, 
if he still held the track. Presently, Dave 
uttered an exclamation. In a lull, he had 
distinctly heard the voice of Old Ben, 
clear and ringing above the storm. 

“The blamed old rascal,” said Dave, “he 
is still on the track.” 


“He will be too tired to catch Mon,” I 
hastened to say. “He is too lame, and 
must have covered the whole 15 miles.” 


Preston shook his head. “Don’t believe 
that, Charlie, the fox will be in worse 
shape than Old Ben. He has had time to 
cool off and will stiffen. He can’t get away 
unless he goes to ground, and I have never 
known him to do that.” 


Next to Old Ben, we hated to sacrifice 
that fox. Preston had found him in the 
den, after his mother had been caught, 
half-starved, the remainder of the litter 
dead, and had brought him home, where he 


| was raised and remained until he volun- 





Pleasant pastime that | 


| tarily went to the woods, preferring liberty 


to ease and plenty. Oddly enough, the 
crippled nemesis who was on his track now 
had slept with him, both eating from the 
same dish. We all knew Mon Russell by 


| sight, and I doubt if any one of us ever 


went through the Owen Woods that Mon 
didn’t slyly follow us about. Occasion- 
ally he came up to Pres, though never to 
me, notwithstanding I invariably left him 
some titbit. 


OWEVER reluctant we might be to 

think of it, we all knew that nothing 
remained except to get out and head Old 
3en off. It was now snowing hard, driven 
by a howling gale that shook the old house. 
More than anything else, I hated to take 
my good horse out in that storm; he had 
galloped a full 15 miles and deserved his 
rest and manger of hay. All of us knew 
what had to be done. We'd have to saddle 
up and get out for Old Ben. 

“You needn’t go, Charlie,” Dave said. 
“You couldn’t do us a bit of good and had 
best stay right here by the fire.” 

Pres and Dave knew very well that I 
wouldn’t do that. Besides, I was dressed 


| more warmly than they were, having a 


leather coat, lined with sheepskin, wind- 
proof breeches, and puttees. Pres and 
Dave took blankets to wrap about their 
thighs, but I needed nothing more. [I had 
a flashlight, and we went to the barn and 
saddled up. Once outside, our horses for- 
lornly turned backs to the storm and we 
mounted and rode away. A great change 
had taken place since we came in; it was 
freezing now, bitterly celd, with the snow 
drifting as it fell. Not another sound 
could be heard of the dog, nothing but the 
wind, now keen and high, now a rushing 
roar. The ice began to form in Dave's 
beard. 


OWN the lane we plowed along, single 

file, reached the main road, passed 
through a gate and on to the Owen Woods, 
where Mon Russell lived and where both he 
and Old Ben ought to be now. Entering the 
wood we paused to listen, for even above 
the storm we ought to hear Ben, if he 
were still running. No sound reached us 
except the wind in the trees. 

The Owen Woods was of considerable 
extent, 1 mile wide by 2 miles long, ex- 
tending to Crab Orchard Creek. My flash- 
light carried such, a short distance, and 
made things look so strange, that Dave 
said we had better extinguish it, otherwise 
we would become turned around and lost. 
No one voiced what was in his mind, for 
Old Ben was no longer running, otherwise 
we should have heard him. If he had 
caught the fox or if, exhausted, he had 
lain down in the snow he wouldn't last 
long. A foxhound is not a husky, and 
cannot stand lying down to be covered by 
the snow and neither can a fox bear the 
same amount of cold that a timber wolf 
can. Besides, the vitality of both animals 
would be at the lowest ebb. Preston put 
it in this way: “Running is like drinking 
whiskey to withstand the cold. So long 
as you keep running or so long as the 

whiskey doesn’t die in you, you are all 
right, but the minute you stop or the whis- 
key dies, that is the end.” Ben’s chances 
were very slim indeed, and I kept think- 
ing of the great old hound that had finally 
run his last race. 


ETTING well out into the woods, we 

turned south and rode off for Crab 
Orchard Creek, Dave in advance. Dave was 
the best woodsman and had the keenest 
eyes after night. He halted, presently, in 
a protected hollow, and asked me to come 
forward with the light. For a few yards 
the tracks were distinct, both of the fox 
and the hound. The fox had been trot- 
ting and the hound following directly on 
the trail. They were going due south and 
we followed, pausing to listen now and 
then. Crab Orchard Creek would not yet 
be frozen over, was running nearly bank 
full, and we knew the fox would not cross. 
Reaching the creek, we turned back. 


Finally we reached the Fisher field, 
near where we had entered the woods, 
and took refuge in the lee of a big straw 
stack. It was a great relief; all at once, 
with the wind broken, the temperature 
seemed to have dropped many degrees. 

“Looks like the end of Old Ben,” Pres 
said. “He has had hard luck and a hard 
life, the late end of it. No faster or bet- 
ter hound ever came out of Kentucky, and 
here he has had to go hopping around on 
three legs, finally to die in a blizzard.” 

“Yes,” returned Dave thoughtfully, “Old 
Ben reminds me of Judge Fry. He had 


been a shooting man, and after losing an 
arm in the war, hunted twice as much as 
ever before, when he got back, because, 
as he said, there were so many other things 
he couldn’t do well with one hand.” 

“every- 


“It is queer,” continued Pres, 
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thing dies sometime, foxes, horses, dogs. 
We know and do not mind, not until some- 
thing goes out of our own lives that is not 
coming back. It is worse when a man 
blames himself, and knows how easy it 
would have been to prevent it. Ben didn't 
know a storm could kill him but I knew. 
Mom didn’t know anything about the storm 
either when she let him out; Mom is old 
and doesn’t think of all the things that she 
used to, but I could have told her in a min- 
ute. 
what he was born to do, hunt foxes.” 
“Don’t fret about it, Pres,” Dave ad- 
vised. “Nobody could foresee what would 
happen. Maybe the old dog or maybe one 
of us, if our time came, would rather die 
running a fox than any other way. Freez- 
ing, they tell me, is a pleasant death. Pretty 
soon you do not feel cold any more; the 
things that come into the head then are 
like good dreams we sometimes have of our 
childhood; then sleep comes, and the snow 
and the wind are to us like a sunshiny day 
in May. No doubt Old Ben died, if he is 


dead, dreaming that all his four legs were | 


Old Ben didn’t know anything except | 





sound, that he was leading the pack, head | 
high, trumpeting his triumph as in full 


life.” 

WAS a full twenty years younger than 

either of my friends, and had none of 
Dave's philosophy. To me, death was hor- 
rible, something to fear, something to fight 
to the last breath. I could see only two 
little mounds of snow; under one Mon 
Russell, under the other Olid Ben. Maybe 
Ben would still be alive, to raise his head 
and cast off the snow, perhaps to whimper 
a little, as a dying dog would, then settle 
back, resigned or despairing. 

“Animals are odd,” said Preston in ret- 
rospect. “Here Old Ben and Mon were 
real pals once, slept in the same bed and 
ate from the same dish, yet one would 
chase the other to death because he thinks 
that is his hound business.”’ 

“Shucks,” broke in Dave. “Old Ben is 
not dead yet. I have a hunch that he isn’t. 





It will be daylight in three hours and then | 


we will find him, maybe snug in some hol- 
low log. You never know what a 
thing daylight is until you have to hunt for 
things in the dark. Listen!” 

But we could hear nothing except the 
wind in the top of a hickory, which now 
and then said ‘“o-0-0-0-0-0,” 
cry of Old Ben. 

The horses were covered with snow and 


shivering. We hunched farther into the 
stack and led them in close under the 
shelter. 


“Hear that!” exclaimed Dave. 
our breath to listen for the distant voice of 
a hound. “Give me that light,” Dave or- 
dered. “I heard something back in the 
straw.” 

Dave was right. A hole had been dug 
or eaten into the straw, and in it was Old 
Ben. He was too stiff to move, but could 
raise his head. Dave drew him out, and 
Pres wrapped him in fold after fold of the 
blanket. “Here is Mon, too,” said Dave— 
and I looked in to see the fox who had 
been behind Oid Ben, curled into a little 
red ball. He, too, was alive, much more 
alive than Old Ben, but made no effort 
to escape. Preston let out a_ single, 
prolonged, fox-hunter-Rebel yell. And 
Mon Russell was wrapped in the other 
blanket. The two old friends and late 
enemies had lain down to die together in 
the end. 


Two hours later Ben and Mon were 


lapping warm milk from the same dish, the 
horses were up to their ears in timothy 
hay, we were eating pancakes and wild 
honey, and neither horses nor men nor dogs 
cared a whoop for any storm that ever 
came out of the North. 


fine | 


a bit like the 


We held | 
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ZIP- ZIP 
SHOOTER 


HOUSANDS of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and practic- 
elly made. If you like hunting and out- 


plenty of pep and 
force. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 
three for $100: send 
stamps, coin er money 
order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., 


FR 


Columbia, S. C. 
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door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with | 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS’—~— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 pages; 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free. Address OUT- 
DOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo 


A New Portable Decoy 





Patented 
Duck Hunter needs these new lifelike Ideal Duck Decoys, asa 


Eve 
sup “4 ean be carried in hunting coat. Hollow meta! bodies nest 
together for carrying and attach to flat floats when in use. Ride like 
live ducks. Removeable heads turn to all positions. Quick to put 
out, durable and trouble proof. All species $15 per dozen F. O. B 
Klamath Falis‘or lilinois Factory. Sample $2.00 postpaid. Free illus 
trated circular. 

IDEAL DECOY CO., 


Box 591-8, Klamath Falls, Oregon 
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Insights into the Eagle’s 
Life 
*DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been 
greatly interested in the statements 
made by the editor of Outpoor Lire and 
others in the magazine concerning the 
destructiveness of eagles, and thought I 
should like to add my testimony to that of 
others who have already expressed them- 
selves on this very interesting but very 
little talked-about subject among natural- 
ists. 
In October, 1926, Charlie Chadbourn and 
I had gone to my ranch for some extra 
horses to supply a camp which I had on 
Yuntz Creek, a tributary of the South Fork 
of the Shoshone. While traveling along 
a trail on the South Fork we suddenly no- 
ticed a golden eagle making circles almost 
above the spot where we were traveling. 
The bird kept circling lower until finally 
he made a swoop or dive towards a Rocky 
Mountain sheep lamb which was on the 
mountain above us. This lamb was with 
seven head of ewes and lambs at a distance 
of not over half a mile from us, I should 
say. The eagle grabbed the sheep in its 
talons and carried it into the air for a dis- 
tance of at least a couple of hundred feet. 
It soared off from the hillside in its flight 
and finally dropped it. When the lamb had 
fallen another eagle appeared and the two 
of them flew to the spot where the lamb 
had fallen and apparently started to feed 
on it. We were very curious to see the 
result of the fall to the young sheep and 
also to see the extent of the birds’ damage 
to it by eating, so climbed up to where the 
lamb was. Of course the eagles flew away 
at our approach. The lamb showed claw 
marks in its back where the eagle had 
taken hold, but outside of those marks we 
could see no evidence of any tearing that 


either of the eagles had done. Apparently 
they had not started to eat as we had sup- 
posed, 

I would guess that this lamb would 


weigh not less than 20 pounds. A lamb 
dropped in May would, I should say, weigh 
at least 20 pounds by October 15, which 
was about the date of the incident I refer 
to. Mr. Chadbourn has been associated 
with me in guiding in Wyoming for ten 
years and can be addressed at Valley, Wyo. 
He will verify everything that I have said. 

I would like to recite another instance 
verifying the great weight which eagles 
can carry. In January of 1919 Bill Her- 
rick (whose address, by the way, is Cody, 
Wyo.) and I were trapping coyotes in 
the Thorofare country of Wyoming, and 
on visiting one of the coyote sets one 
morning we found that an eagle had got 
caught in it and had carried the two traps 
(No. 2 double-springed Newhouse), and a 
toggle to which they were attached, out of 
the country. The toggle was a green piece 
of timber 5 feet long, running in diameter 
about 3 or 4 inches at one end and 4 or 5 
at the other. I will leave the reader to 
guess what this toggle would weigh. The 
traps would weigh, including chains, about 
3 pounds apiece. We never recovered those 
traps nor the toggle. It having snowed the 
previous night, the effect from the flapping 
of the eagle’s wings was plainly to be seen 
in the snow. 


THINK that the eagle is more destruc- 

- tive to the young of wild sheep and deer 
than any other wild life factor. I was 
born in the West and have been a hunter 
or guide now for about thirty years. 

Those who claim that eagles cannot lift 
great weights may have made tests of the 
eagle’s lifting strength on flat ground. I 
don’t believe an eagle fully gorged can 








A GRUESOME ANSWER TO THE QUESTION “DO MOOSE CHARGE?” 


This photo of man and moose skeletons was taken by Jack McKelvey, a forest 
ranger in Glacier National Park, Montana, in 1923. He accidentally came upon it 
while making a trip from Many Glacier to St. Mary’s Lake and snapped it just as he 
found it. This view is the sequel of a hunting party about twenty-eight years before. 
A party of four hunters came in from the Canadian side and one of them never re- 
turned. Under the shoulder of the moose was found an old .45 caliber Winchester 
rifle with a shell stuck in the barrel; one hobnail boot was just above the neck of the 
moose and one just in front of the skull of the man, and a knife scabbard was near 
the antlers of the moose. The supposition is that the man hit the moose hard but 
the moose charged and the next shell stuck and they went down together. Photo 
copyrighted by W. F. Halliday, Kalispell, Mont. 


raise his weight from level ground, but on 
a hillside or a steep mountain or from a 
rocky point it is far different. There he 
as greater aerial space for the use of his 
wings and that fact explains probably to a 
large degree why eagles can lift such tre- 
mendous weights from points in the mou:- 
tains. 

I had occasion once to watch an old 
female eagle teaching her offspring to fly. 
There were three young birds in the nest 
but at the time that I watched this per- 
formance she only had one of them out 
teaching it to fly. The mother would shove 
the young bird off the nest and as the little 
one would topple over and drop, it of 
course would attempt to fly, but made a 
rather poor job of it at first. The mother, 
however, intercepted the young one in its 
drop after it had gone 20 or 30 feet, and 
picked it up on her back, carrying it in this 
position and depositing it back in the nest. 
I only saw this performance once, but pre- 
sume that it was repeated time and again 
after the young bird had sufficiently re- 
covered from the exercise and excitement. 
Joe McAlleenan was with me at the time, 
but Joe passed away a couple of years ago 
and therefore cannot bear testimony to 
what I have written. 

This nest was located on the side of a 
bluff on Bobcat Creek, a tributary of the 
South Fork of the Shoshone in Wyoming, 
about 150 feet above the surface of the 
mountain below. I tied a rope to a rock 
and went down to the nest, located about 
20 feet below the top of the cliff. On the 
nest I found the partly eaten carcass of 
a young lamb, and also all kinds of bones 
of young deer, including deer’s feet. We 
found a great many similar bones on the 
surface of the ground below, which bears 
out my statement above with regard to the 
great destructiveness of the eagle. This 
eagle was of the bald eagle variety, and 
was the only one except one other that I 
knew of in that locality. Joe Jones. 

Wyo. 


A Raccoon’s Cry 


gent te :—When I was a boy in Penn- 
sylvania, a hunter I knew well always 
said a coon would sometimes whistle in 
a quavering way, something like a 
screech owl. He often described the call 
to me, and of course I listened to every 
screech owl, or similar noise, and tried 
to find a difference that might tell me 
if it were owl or raccoon. Later other 
hunters from the same locality told me 
they never could be sure the coon had 
such a call, and of course proof, except 
from some tame or penned animal, is 
hard to get. 

Within the last year I have read in 
H. E. Anthony’s “Field Book of North 
American Mammals,” a_ reference to 
Seton’s description of the common calls 
of the coon, and he mentions the same 
call as “a long drawn tremulous ‘Whoo- 
00-00-00' in the deep of the night, very 
similar to the call of a screech owl.” My 
own experience, which is of little value 
or extent, is never to have heard this 
call surely. 

For a number of years I lived close 
to the salt marshes of South Carolina 
and Georgia, where the Florida raccoon 
is very plentiful, and the only time dur- 
ing this period, any such call was heard 
was when I was camped on one of the 
timbered islands, which of course is a 
likely home for a screech owl. On one 
of these trips, one person in the party 
threw some salt in the fire saying the 
owl would then quit within five minutes. 
The owl did quit, or moved to a differ- 
ent place. In this locality we usually had 
windows open for several months of the 
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year, day and night. One year a fam- 
ily of young coons was raised within 
100 yards of my open window, and 
no one knew of it until one young- 
ster, smaller than the rest of the litter, 
fell from the nest under a watertank, and 
was found whimpering on the ground. 
Another time a coon with an injured foot 
stayed a couple of nights under the house 
I lived in, and we fed it cold grits and 
catfish, which were accepted willingly. 
This was in August, I think. 


Of course, the obvious question is 





whether all seven of the accepted sub- | 


species of the Eastern raccoon have the 
same calls, or if the timber dwellers sing 
one tune, and the marsh, desert, and 
rock inhabitants vary voices and 
guages as happens among men of 
ferent races. 

Perhaps some one can clear the mys- 
tery. 
will have something to say, 
the locality from which their stock came 
might have a bearing on the problem. 

Ga. Ivan R. TomMkKINs. 


dif- 


Did You Ever? 


Did you ever wake at midnight, 

In a lonely pine-woods camp, 
When your teeth were all a chatter 
And your back was in a cramp 
From the knotty boughs of cedar, 
In the middle of your bed? 

And the lean-to roof was leaking 
At a spot right o’er your head? 


Has your face felt sort of itchy 
From mosquitoes and the dirt? 

All at once a stampede started, 

In your soggy flannel shirt, 

And you found the red ants marchin’ 
In an irritating line, 

Single file, the devil’s cattle, 
Grazing up and down your spine? 


Then you hear the river roarin’, 
Out of banks, down in the grove, 
The expected rise is comin’ 
And you know you'd better move. 
If you’ve known these things I mention, 
As a roughneck’s bound to know, 
Then you know life in the open, 
But you like it—Pal, let’s go! 
NELSON TAYLOR. 








"Answers to “TEST YOURSELF” | 


Questions on page 38 


1. Jack Miner. 

2. Dandelion. 

3. To moisten the membranes in their 

feet on a dry day 

4, A halthead or catfish, 
| horns. 

5. The jumping mouse. 

6. Sheep. 

7. Quaking aspen. 

8. Otter. 

9. Oak. Sixteen common varieties. 
10. The lid rolls up from the bottom 
| only. 

| Il. By the white feathers on the out- 
side edge of the tail. 

12. The toadstools on trees are not 
| poisonous but very unwholesome. About 
| twelve varieties of ground toadstools are 
| deadly poison. 
| 13. Bobolink. 
| 14. The white birch, from which ca- 
| noes were made. 
| 15. Badger. 
| 16. Pack rat or trade rat. 

17. He does not. In crossing a stream 





with his 





| he will always, like the cat, find a bridge 
| if one is handy. 
| 18. The Redaoced snake. 
19. Bald eagle. 
20. Turkey vulture. 
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Maybe the breeders of fur stock | 
but even so | 


the Coupon 





M. R. Westcott, 
of Calif., says— 
“After distribut- 
ing a few copies 
among friends 
most interested in 
fishing and hunt- 
ing, subscriptions 
came in with very 
little effort and in 
less than 30 days 
I received my 
rifle in perfect 
condition.” 





S.D. Duncan, o 
Texas, says 
—"Our country 
is a real paradise 
for the hunter 
and fisherman 
and I'm sending 
you a photo of 
two large bucks I 
bagged with the 
.250-3000 ou 
gave me. cer- 
tainly thank you 
for the gun.” 





oe Muhvich, of 

inn., says— 
received my .22 
Colt a few days 
ago and it cer- 
tainly is a peach. 
I found your way 
of earning a gun 
easy as well as a 

leasant business. 

he 23 subs sold 
like hot cakes 
after I got start- 
ed.” 





A. B. LeMenager, 
of Chicago, says 


—"Will get my 
next 41 subs for a 
Remington Auto 
shotgun in two 
days. Tcok me 
about 6 hours to 
get 28 for my 
Colt. It sure is 
some gun.”” 
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John T. Spain o iNo. Car., 





Subscriptions 


equired 
250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20. 
.250- aa Savage Lever, Model 
Ct . ” + SE ae eee ry 34 


.22N. R.A, Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 

.22 Savage “Sporter,” Model 23-A... . 13 

.25-20 Savage ““Sporter,"’ Model 23-B.16 
22 Sevens Repeater, slide action, 
YE ea HP 
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es wall Remington Pump, Model be 





Subscriptions 


Required 
.22 Colt Target Automatic...........23 
cn © ct POCORN... occa wonecsons 12 
Pe A PONG. oo ind oracccances 14 
Co eg eS ee eee eee eee 26 
EE @ POMIOTWIEE coc c cs eevenceas 25 


| F OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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and ducks shot by party of five 


Jack Spain Says It’s Easy 
“T NONE DAY” writes Jack, ™ 

needed for my 16-gauge Browning, which proves it 
was by no means hard work. 
about ten dollars per hour and the subscribers are all high 
high in their praise of OUTDOOR LIFE.” 


I got the 53 subscriptions 


I figure the effort paid me 


RIFLES 


Subscriptions 

Required 

22 Stevens 26 Crack Shot... . a 
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important mission in the life of 

every bird dog is finding game, and 

when it is found, to point it with 
stanchness, and to remain steady as the 
birds are flushed. The second is to back 
his brace-mate when the occasion demands. 
The first accomplishment is an inherent 
trait; the second is more or less so, but in 
order to be proficient in pointing, a dog 
must have the nose. One of the first things 
the British sportsman asks when he buys 
a dog is “How’s his nose?” Upon this 
depends everything. 

Backing is taking the other dog’s word 
for it and consists of instantly stopping 
when he sees his brace-mate “frozen to in- 
action.” I have known many dogs that 
were good natural backers, but quite faulty 
in nose. On the other hand, I have seen 
a goodly number that had the nose, but 
due to a streak of jealousy in their make- 
up which possibly was not eradicated dur- 
ing their training days, invariably refuse 
to back, even when the master stood di- 
rectly over them. 
That is a matter of 
training, just as 
are steadiness on 
game, steadiness to 
wing and shot and 
the other refine- 
ments of the well- 
trained dog. 

The pointing in- 
stinct is peculiarily 
adapted to setters 
and pointers and 
steadiness on game 
may be taught to 
them much more 
readily than _ to 
other breeds, but it 
must not be sup- 
posed that this trait 
was given him for 
the sole benefit of 
man or that other 
breeds. of the 
canine species can- 
not be taught the 
same thing. It is 
simply a _ general 
characteristic ot 
the dog’s wild an- 
cestors adapted and 
perfected in setters 
and pointers to the 
use of man, 


through genera- 
tions of breeding, 
habit and training. 


Many writers, in 
fact practically all 
of them since the 
days of Stonehenge 
and before, have 
described the point 
of the bird dog as 
a cataleptic condi- 
tion which trans- 
pires when he en- 
counters the scent 





Early Training Lessons 
Pointing and Backing 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


of game and that it is an involuntary act 
similar to mesmeric influence. Naturally 
this was a pleasing if not a logical ex- 
planation and thus the sophistry has been 
passed on from writer to writer. 

The point, in reality, is neither cataleptic 
nor mesmeric; it is simply suddenly sus- 
pended motion as an act of precaution on 
striking scent; an act handed down by the 
dog’s wild ancestors. In other words it is 
the pause before springing upon the prey 
In the case of the bird dog, man discov- 
ered that he could turn this act to his own 
use by teaching the dog to hold this atti- 
tude and not touch the prey, which was 
really his own by right of his discovery. 
But the master took charge and did the 
killing for himself. Nevertheless, the dog 
was a party to the killing and thus his in- 
terest was maintained. Training genera- 
tion after generation had developed the 
trait until in modern times it became a fixed 
and inheritable characteristic and fits in 
with the other inherited characteristics. 





Harry D. Kirkover with his two Reet sail setters, Kirk’s Wonder Boy (lying down) 
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The wild ancestors learned that in order 
to catch and kill the creatures that fly i 
was necessary to come upon them by 
stealth, thus when their noses indicated that 
game was near, they stopped. Experience 
taught them that by such methods only 
would they be successful in the capture 
and to this ancient characteristic we may 
attribute the drawing and roading that 
forms part of the method of our finished 
bird dogs. Approaching rabbits in their 
form was practically the same thing, only 
in this case the dogs were often more suc- 
cessful in the capture than they were with 
flying game. All these ancestral traits are 
still seen in our pointers and setters. Be- 
fore being trained to steadiness, they will 
spring upon the birds and chase them in 
the hope of catching one and as for rab- 
bits and hares, few dogs there be which 
do not point them and then chase them to 
the ends of the earth. In this country the 
pointing of rabbits is discouraged with 
most bird dog men, but in Great Britain 
and the European 
continent pointing 
“fur” is given as 


much credit as 
pointing “feather,” 
and is. therefore 


encouraged. 

The habit of 
barking as they 
chase is another 
trait that remains 
to this day and 
one that came 
from ancient times, 
for the barking 
was meant to dis- 
concert the game 
and possibly make 
it easier to capture. 
That the point is 
not solely the gift 
of the pointer and 
the setter is fur- 
ther attested by the 
fact that other 
breeds will learn to 
do the same _ if 
given the oppor- 
tunity. Some years 
ago a well-known 
trainer had a collie 
among his_ bird 
dogs that proved 
to be as expert in 
finding and point- 
ing game as any of 
his pointers or 
setters and we all 
know that Spaniels, 
Airedales and other 
varieties can be 
made to point if 
one gives them the 
experience and the 
training, though 


manifestly it is 
easier to perfect 
the specialist in 
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pointing than it is to perfect the breeds 
which were intended by nature, domesti- 
cation and environment for something 
else. 

If then, on taking your young dog afield, 
he finds and flushes his game, chases rab- 
bits and does many other things that a 
well-bred bird dog is not expected to do 
after he once becomes educated, do not be 
too harsh with him for he is simply obey- 


ing the instincts handed down to him by | 


his wild ancestors. 

During the months that the puppy has 
been trained in the little necessary accom- 
plishments which come under the head of 
yard breaking and which have been ex- 
plained in earlier chapters, it is assumed 
that he has been given some experience 
afield also. In those early days the wise 
trainer will not enforce obedience and 
break the dog’s heart by making him 
stanch on his game. He will, on the other 
hand, allow him to hunt and romp. The 
puppy may find game and occasionally one 
is encountered that is steady from the very 
start, but personally I would prefer the 
harum-scarum individual which flushes all 
the birds as he finds them to one that is too 
phlegmatic so young in life. Give him first 
of all an abundance of experience in find- 
ing his game and then after he has full 
confidence in himself it is time to clamp 





Working among single birds in pines. 
Establishing the point 


down the brakes and make him steady. To 
use severe methods at the very beginning is 
to turn your dog into an automatic piece 
of machinery. Perhaps even make a blink- 
er or a bolter or a gunshy creature out of 
him. It is much the same with backing. 
All these experiences should come by nat- 
ural processes. 

The teaching of steadiness fore and aft 
is a lesson in itself and will follow. The 
principal object of this article is to dwell 
upon what the point really is and under- 
standing that we may work with greater 
intelligence in applying the later lessons. 


A Good Dog Food 


SUALLY the owner of one dog will 

obtain sufficient scraps from his own 
table to supply the needs of his canine, 
but we are frequently asked how to make 
a wholesome dog bread that will keep 
indefinitely and at the same time con- 
stitute a well-balanced ration, especially 
for large kennels of pointers, setters or 
hounds. Here is a formula that is used 
with success by a number of dog owners 
both in summer and winter: 

Secure several beef or sheep’s heads 
fresh from your local slaughter house 
and boil until all the meat falls off the 
bones. Before the brew arrives at this 
state, however, it is well to add a suf- 
ficient quantity of vegetables, such as 
cabbage, cauliflower, spinach, turnip 
greens and the like; also add a little 
salt. After the entire mixture has been 
thoroughly boiled so that the meat is in 
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The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, es, 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 
FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
& 2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 
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Hundred 

Hunting 

Hounds 

ere Fur Finders 
. Trial. €.0.D. 
Closing out Fine Hounds to make room. Dog Col- 
lars with Name, $1. Collar alone 50c. Name Plate 
50e. Worm Remedy. Running fit Distemper. 
Mange. Conditioner. Fleaer. Canker. $1, each. 
Aluminum Hunting Horns Polished Texas Modets. 


12 in. $2. 14 in. $3. 17 in. $5. All 
Order from Ad. Agents Wanted. 
Camping Supply Catalogue. 


Loud tone. 
C.0.D. Guaranteed, 
Hunting, Fishing, 
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Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that you can afford. 
Combines strength, 
Easy to build. 

and bolt on top rail. 
2 sections 
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KASKASKIA, BB23, Herrick, Ill. 


~ Outdoor Life Book “Shop, Denver, Colo., can 
supply you with any book on the care of your 
dog. 





ILLINOIS HOUNDS 


Trained Hunters on Fox, 


Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon, 
Opossum and Mink. Als» 
Beagles. 


30 Days’ Trial 
Catalogue Pree 


Riverview Kennels 
Ramsey, 11. 


Hunters Notice! 


For sale, hundred highly trained coon and combination 
tree hounds, fox, wolf, deer and champion rabbit hounds. 
Also long eared, fine bred partly trained young coon 
hounds and coon hound pups. My hounds are honestly 
classified and shipped for trial. Trained hounds priced 
from $30 to $100. Buy early and get choice selection. 
A descriptive price list mailed for 10c. Hundreds of 
pleased customers. 


JOHN MAGEE AVONDALE, MO. 
HUNTING HOUNDS 


Hunting Hounds less than half pric®, 
shipped on trial. Literature Free. 


DIXIE KENNELS, FMS57, Herrick, Ill. 








all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


rigidity, cleanness, neatness, durability and 
Simply drive post sections in ground 
No fittings required. Post and top rail 
two inch angle iron aluminum finish—punched for 
and bolting. Sold direct at big saving. Crown 
special dog fencing, 2x4 inch mesh No. I! gauge, 
sold to you at dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. Ne charge— 
a post card will bring them. 












Crown Iron Works Company 
Established 1878 


1352 Tyler St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in a 


Position that does not touch the body and requires only 
a few seconds to attach or remove it. 

It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable, being built throughout 
of high quality automobile body materials, constructed 
so the dogs cannot damage it, and is _ beautifully 
finished in genuine Du Pont Duco. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired. All working parts of the 
door being rubberized it is absolutely rattle proof 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for iarge pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds. Immediate shipment Manu- 


factured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 
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HEALTHY/ _ 










Uo a Set a 
These puppies will soon be b’g enough to eat 
KEN-L-RATION just like their mother. It wll 
keep them healthy and strong, with a beautiful 
coat and lots of pep. 
. KEN-L-RATION is the original 
= | and genuine balanced food for dogs, 
t # prepared from pure meat, cereals and 
cod liver ol. Cooked and 
canned, ready to feed. Sold 
everywhere. Write us for 
FREE sample can. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
112 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 
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THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 





Kill Mange Overnight This New Way 


A new way to you who have never used it, but an 
old dependable and certain method long known 


and recognized by thousands who swear by it. 
Positively never fails, regardless of variety or 
condition. Actually ‘Kills Mange Overnight.’’ 
Instant death to mange mites and the eggs. 
That’s the whole secret and the common sense 
reason why it never fails. Absolute satisfaction 
uarantee. Mange and Eczema Formula 
-2-3—12 ounce size $1.00; Kennel size $2.75 
At better stores everywhere, or direct postpaid. 
Write our FREE inquiry department 
supervised by canine specialists. 


Gabriel’s Laboratories, Tell City, Dep. W., Ind. 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


| small bits or shreds and the vegetables 
| are well cooked, remove all the bones; 
| see that there are no large pieces of 
meat or vegetables and, if so, cut them 
up finely and stir back into the brew. 
The larger bones may be given to the 
dogs to gnaw upon and in this connec- 
tion it might be well to state that all 
dogs should have a bone occasionally, 
elses Peg ose hm but those from poultry or small game 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous should be omitted since they are brittle 
and slivers from them are likely to 

Q-W Doc REMEDIES lodge in the dog’s_ intestines, _thereby 
culleve;’ tataion, “Uae dear tee causing possible trouble. Assuming that 
houses, ete. Malled free. the mixture of meat and vegetables is 
Q-W LABORATORIES now ready, stir into this, two parts whole 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey wheat flour, one part rice and one part 
white flour. Some prefer corn meal to 

the rice and white flour, as it is some- 
what cheaper. But corn meal, especially 
For a in summer, is heating and many are of 
the opinion that it induces skin troubles 

and furthermore, corn contains a certain 


HEALTHY SKIN! amount of fat which is likely to become 
Le Roy’s Peerless rancid if the food is kept for a long 


FLEA SOAP | time. Where there is a trace of eczema 


| in dogs, corn meal should not be fed in 


| Ki j ! Vv in! any form. 
| Kills alt parasites. No Mange No Vermin After the cereals have been well. stirred 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 





















| Send 25 cts. for liberal cake and booklet, 
“Care of Dogs” 


10 other guaranteed remedies. 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. | 
| 540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio | 








 omeenie ; sa ie MY last I referred to the selec- 
3 3 ance tion of the proper strain of airedale 
White Collie Pups ior utility purposes. I dwelt upon the 
The most beautiful speci- puppy’s preliminary training, which, at the 
mens the dog world can last, is conducted along similar lines in 
offer. Home guards, loyal } vogue with all other working breeds. When 
companions, useful and the puppy is about 6 months old it might 
intelligent. Low prices. nd . 5 
Free Catalogue. be well to give him a chance on rats and 
mice. The hunting and killing of rodents 
is the natural calling of all terriers and the 
airedale, provided he comes from stock 
whose primitive instincts have not been 
stifled by generations of disuse, is no ex- 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian ception to the rule. Some puppies will 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs take to this class of work earlier than oth- 
Conditioning and expert field dog training ers, all depending upon the precocity, in- 
“<The beat for lees” telligence and courage of the individual, 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal and the opportunities he may have. When 
Denver, Colorado | I bred and trained airedales—and my ex- 


}| periences extended over a number of 
WIRE-HAIRED PUPPIES | 


| years—I had them working on rodents as 
Sired by early as at 4 month$ of age while in other 
IMPORTED WINNERS cases there were some that did not find 
At stud Caswell Desert Sand, themselves until they were 12 or even 14 
Walnut Cruiser, Tintern-Go- months old, but when once they realized 
Bang. -» - - » Ban Ssaee their powers they became experts. One 
Strong, healthy, playful puppies. . ' y xperts. 

Very reasonable. Guarantee safe 
delivery or money back. 

Best Pal and Child Dog 
CASWELL KENNELS, 
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TRAINING THE POLICE DOG prec¥oue 


The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an authority on the subject. | 

Only $1 Postpaid | 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 








The Amateur Trainer 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
art of training, handling and correcting faults of the 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the _ instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can train 
his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does not re- 
trieve, cr if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to point or 
shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, etc., you will 
find ample directions how to correct any such faults 
speedily and thoroly. Dogs of any age can be taught 
to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehen- 
sible, popular form, devoid of long-spun theories, based 
on practical experience thruout. A large volume of 
pastime reading not intended or promised, but this book 
is guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Chapters on feeding, care 
of the dog, explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. | 


Paper Cover, $!; Cloth and Gold, $2 } 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. i 





An airedale of the sturdy show type. 


into the broth and a thick batter formed, 
the mixture should be placed in shallow 
pans and baked thoroughly in a slow 
oven. The bread thus baked will keep 
almost indefinitely and it will be found 
not only a wholesome diet in which the 
proportions are well balanced, but the 
dogs will eat it with avidity. ‘Some dog 
owners add a tablespoonful of cod liver 
oil to each portion of food, pouring it 
into the pan at feeding time. This is espe- 
cially beneficial for dogs convalescing from 
distemper or other serious diseases. 

One thing should always be borne in 
mind, however, and that is, dogs are 
much like human beings and must not be 
fed on the same ration day in and day 
out without change of some kind. Occa- 
sionally a pan of buttermilk in the 
morning is lapped up with relish, or 
the broth from the boiled meat may be 
poured over stale bread, and then again 
an occasional feed of raw, fresh, lean 
beef or mutton is essential. The dog, it 
must not be forgotten, is by nature a 
carnivorous animal and he will always 
thrive on such a diet despite the opinions 
to the contrary that are frequently ex- 
pressed 


The Working Airedale 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


dog I recall was Teddy The Terror, a fine, 
upstanding, powerful working type of ter- 
rier when he grew up. At 8 months of 
age he was an expert, but he was a bold 
and precocious youngster and he was given 
abundant experience. Another I recall 
was very timid up to the time he was a 
year old, but when he had reached the 
age of 2, even Teddy The Terror was 
obliged to look to his laurels. 

In introducing puppies to mice and rats, 
it is well, if possible, to allow them to ob- 
tain their first experience while working 
with older dogs. Airedales are even more 
inquisitive and imitative than most other 
breeds and once they see their elders 
dispatching a trap full of rats one after 
another as they are released, the youngsters 
will soon take a hand, or at least attempt 
to do so. If it is impossible to use an 
experienced dog in these early lessons, 
then one must employ other tactics. Take 
the puppy, or pair of puppies, to an en- 
closure and carry the trap so they can see 
the rats contained therein. Allow them 
to become excited and hiss them on when 


From a painting by Enno Meyer 
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they attempt to paw the trap in their en- 
deavors to get at the rodents. It is well 
to be in an enclosure from which the rats 
cannot easily escape for in such a place 
the master is enabled to assist in dispatch- 
ing any of the sprier ones which might pos- 
sibly elude the puppies. Before the trap 
is opened and a single rodent is released 
see that the puppies are thoroughly inter- 
ested and excited and then, if possible, do 
not allow more than one rat to escape at a 
time. But very few airedales, coming 
from the proper strains, will not be on 
their toes ready for the work. The prin- 
cipal thing to guard against, however, is 
that the puppies do not get the worst of 
their first encounter. Be ready to assist 
by way of giving verbal encouragement 
or by physical aid, if it is required. For 
the first lessons, it is perhaps better to use 
mice or very young rats, because some of 
the old patriarchs of the tribe might some- 
times work havoc with inexperienced pup- 
pies. The bite of an old rat is not only 
painful, but sometimes extremely dangerous 
and, moreover, a puppy severely bitten the 
first time that he attacks is apt to become 
frightened and lose courage. On the other 
hand, should the youngster attack and dis- 
patch the first one that is offered he will 
assume an air of boldness that is surpris- 
ing. The lust to kill is sometimes latent 
in dogs, but, once it has been aroused, all 
that is required is further experience. 


EDDY THE TERROR was a very 
young dog when he was “entered” on 
rats and before he was a year old no 





“Where is that rat?”’ 


rodent was too large or too savage for 
him; he would take them one after 
another, close his punishing jaws over 
their backs, give them one violent shake 
and all was over. On one occasion we 
had a very large trap full of sewer rats 
which we intended to have Teddy, Hock- 
well’s Patsy, and a young son of Teddy’s 
then about five months old, dispatch in an 
open field where the rodents could make 
their escape if the dogs were unable to 
stop them. The puppy had never seen a 
rat before, but he was «as much interested 
as his sire and dam, dancing about ex- 
pectantly, as keen as they, as the rats were 
about to be released. The object was to 
liberate two at a time and the first attempt 
succeeded admirably. Quick as a flash 
Teddy had his victim. Patsy was little 
slower, although the second rat secured a 
better start and was several rods from the 
trap before she caught it. The puppy 
plunged right into the fracas, caught one 
end of the rat and there was a tussle be- 
tween mother and son. It is needless to say 
that little was left of that rodent in less 
than a minute. There were still three in 
the trap and when the door was opened 
all escaped at once. The puppy made a 
lunge for one, caught it in the hindquar- 
ters, but was not prepared for the business 
end. The rat turned, caught him in the 
lip, the puppy gave a yell of surprise and 
pain and violently shook it off. Patsy 
caught it just as it hit the ground and 
promptly dispatched it, but the puppy was 


there at the death. 
was sufficient to give him the courage 
necessary and he was ready for more 
fight. While this was transpiring Teddy 
killed the second one. The third, however, 
was running away over the open ground. 
Teddy was after it like a flash and the 
other two dogs joined him the moment 
they had fulfilled their mission. There was 
a scramble hither and thither, the rat 
nimbly turning one way and the other. The 
odds, though, were against him and in the 
space of a few moments he also was killed. 
How that puppy thirsted for more gore! 
After that he was a broken rat killer and 
subsequently became one of the gamest of 
all the dogs we had in our kennel, being 
equally proficient on ’coon and other “var- 
mints” of the woods. At first thought it 
might seem that rat killing is an idle 
amusement, but if courage, fire and quick- 
ness, which are the essentials of a big game 
dog, are to be cultivated, such lessons early 
in life prove to be highly advantageous. 


Queries 


Teaching Obedience 

Editor Dog Department:—I have a young 
rabbit dog which, although he receives the 
kindest of treatment, will not come to me when 
called. Occasionally he will go to a stranger. 
What would you advise for cure of this habit? 
—H. E. B., New York. 

Answer:—Evidently you have not gained the 
dog’s confidence or possibly some little act on 
your part has caused the animal to become shy 
of you. You do not mention his age, but if 
he is still quite a young dog we would advise 
you to follow the instructions as laid 
in “Early Training Lessons” which 
this issue-—A. F. H. 


appear in 


Data on the Dalmatian 
Editor Dog Department:—Where can I get 
data on the Dalmatian coach dog, relative 
to his origin, habits, qualifications, etc? 
Answer:—There are a number of books pub- 
lished which give the history of all breeds of 


dogs. If you want something elaborate ‘The 
Dog Book,” by James Watson, or the English 
work, “‘The New Book of the Dog,’ would 
give you full details of the Dalmatian. ‘‘Dog- 
craft” is a smaller work but contains brief 
stories of the breeds together with their his- 
tory and their origin, their standard of 


judging and illustrations for comparison. This 
book sells for $2 per copy and may be ob 
tained through this department.—A. F. H. 


Hunting Pheasants With or Without Dogs 

Editor Dog Department:—I am 
clipping in which you _ will 
writer advocates legislation 
pheasants with dogs, on the ground that more 
birds are destroyed when dogs are used than 
when the hunting is done without them. I own 
three dogs and I know from experience that 
results are far more satisfactory in retrieving 
the cripples with them than if I were obliged 
to hunt them up myself. Furthermore, my 
dogs are trained to hold their birds. They 
are English setters.—G. W. G. 

Answer:—There has 
ference of opinion expressed on this subject, 
but in spite of the advocates of dog abolish- 
ment, I am firmly of the belief that to do so 
is to take a step backward which can neither 
be a factor in the preservation of game, nor 
furnish sport to those who are really 
with that idea in view. The dog is a bene- 
fit in various ways. First, one obtains a real 
thrill in killing game as the result of good 
work on the part of the dog. Secondly, the 
real sportsman would rather kill one bird as 
the result of the dog’s excellent performance 
than he would a dozen for the mere 
filling the game bag. Thirdly, should a _ bird 
be wing-tipped or otherwise wounded a_ good 
dog will almost invariably aid in bringing him 


enclosing a 
notice that the 
against hunting 


been considerable dif- 


to bag, whereas the gunner without a dog is 
apt to lose many a bird that would likely 
hide away and die a miserable death. Then, 


again, and perhaps the most important, the 
man who hunts without a dog has nothing to 
inspire him except the one idea of securing 
game; he is not imbued with the aesthetic side of 
the sport; his sole object is material results. 
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“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S, 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C.P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 


Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsules of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemical Co. 
Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 


All BREEDS REL/SH PERFECTION 
‘ye ' 
is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
ing Goods and Feed Stores everywhere. 
Order locally, or if you prefer, we will ship 
5 ibs. 6Oc, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 
to ang poins in the United States, all charges 
Bis ._ Your dogs or puppies will relish 
SECTION, a balanced meat cereal food, 
prepare ‘ou do is feed it. 
PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
EEK Dep 


BATTLE CR t. 20 MICHIGAN 


Order your Dog Books from Outdoor Life 
Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 
























Dent's Condition Pills’ 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and genera! debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH, N. Y, 
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The class of people who go out merely to kill 
cannot understand that the great joy in hunt- 
ing is not in quantity, but in the way the 
thing is done. We have seen this time and 
again in states where the use of the dog is 
prohibited. Not so long ago we encountered 
a man up in one of the Northern states who 
asked us to drive to a little town about 10 
miles from where we were staying. The sea- 
son for pheasants had not yet really opened, 
but nevertheless we discovered that this man 
had his gun at his side as he drove the car 
and we wondered why. He was not a dog 
lover; on the other hand, he advocated legis- 
lation against the use of a dog in hunting 
pheasants. We drove along a _ byroad and 
suddenly noticed a fine cock pheasant standing 
regally near a clump of bushes not 30 
yards to the side of the road. The man 
stopped his car, took up his gun and pointing 
it out of the window, fired. The noble bird 
was given no chance whatever. This man, 
who professes to be a sportsman, leaped from 
his car, picked up the bird, wrung its neck 
and came back exultingly. ‘“That’s the way 
to hunt pheasants!” he remarked, as he threw 
the slaughtered pheasant in the back of his 
car. That is the way indeed, for those who 
believe in murdering game without giving it a 
chance. If this man is a fair sample of the 
class who advocate legislation against the use of 
a dog, then it is self-evident that in time we 
shall have a generation of pure game killers 
and not sportsmen.—A. F. H. 
Setter or Pointer 
Editor Dog Department:—-Should like to have 
you inform me which is the better house and 
hunting dog, setter or pointer? Opinions vary. 
I think I want a Gordon setter, just the 
hunting age. What should I pay and where 
may I be able to secure one?—L. W. F., Mass. 
Answer:—You have asked and _ answered 
your question in the same paragraph. It is 
a matter of opinion. Some prefer pointers 
in certain localities, especially where the 
weather is warm, while others would have 
nothing but the setter. As a house dog, the 
setter, as a rule, is more docile and compan- 
ionable, but this does not always apply. You 
will find Gordon setters advertised at various 
prices, all dependent upon age, quality and the 
value the owner places upon them, consequently 
you are likely to have them offered to you 
ranging all the way from $25 to $150.—A. F. H. 
Hunting Instinct but no Nose 

Editor Dog Department:—-My setter hitch 
is about 20 months old and of a_ very 
nervous nature. She is of very fine stock and 


is a handsome animal. She hunt; well and 
will find birds, but she does not seem to have 
any pointing instinct. Don’t you think at 


20 months old she should point? Is there 
anything I can do to make her point?—A. B. 
A., Mass. 

An wer:—Usually a bird dog at the age of 
your setter will have had sufficient experience 
to be able to use her nose, but it is just possi- 
ble that in her case the instinct is still latent 
due to lack of opportunity or other causes. 
We have seen both pointers and setters which 
did: not learn to point until they were nearly 
2 years old, though these are exceptions and 
not the rule. Perhaps your setter is deficient 
in nose, in which event nothing can be done. 
However, we are more inclined to believe 
that it is due to lack of opportunity. Try 
to hunt her with a well-broken dog and 
when he points put her on lead and take her 
up close to her brace mate so that she may have 
every opportunity to catch the scent of the 
game. Be kind to her and encourage her. If 
she shows an inclinaion to point, stroke her 
back and talk to her in modulated tones. If 
she does not respond to this after repeated 
experiences, then it is practically certain that 
her nose is at fault. However, it is likely 
also that she might have in some way become 
frightened of birds at some time in her life 
and she may be willfully “‘side stepping’? them; 
in other words, blinking. In this event it will 
require time and patience, but follow along 
the same lines as indicated.—A. F. H. 

French Bulldogs 

Editor Dog Department:—Can you furnish me 
with the address of breeders of French bulldogs 
of the pure white variety? I have a male of this 
color and would like to have a female.—G. F. P., 
Mich. 

Answer.—Obviously we cannot publish the 
names of breeders in this column. Send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope and repeat your 
query.—A. F. H 
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In Case of Bad Mating 

Question:—My pointer bitch was serviced by 
a cur dog and do not want to keep any of the 
puppies. When would be the best time to take 
them from her so that I won’t have a hard time 
drying up her milk or spoiling her as a mother 
as I want her for a brood bitch. If I breed 
this bitch to a pedigreed dog next time will the 
pups be full blood or will they be affected by 
this first mating and how long will it take 
before the pups can be registered?—E. P. S., 
Ohio. 


Answer:—The puppies can all be taken away 
at the time of birth but one and it will keep the 
matron’s breasts from caking. The womb is 
entirely emptied at each whelping and one breed- 
ing cannot possibly have any influence upon 
succeeding litters. This fact is recognized by 
the American Kennel Club which will register 
any litter of purebred puppies from registered 
partner without inquiry regarding any previous 
matings. Many valuable purebred matrons are 
needlessly sacrificed following such unfortunate 
matings because of the unfounded erroneous no- 
tions regarding the influence of one service upon 


another.—A. A. H. 


Causes of Running Fits 
Question:—I have a very good pointer bitch 
that is subject to running fits. She has had two 
of these spells while out hunting in the last thirty 
days and I am at a loss to know what to do with 
her. At the start of the spell she will run out 
for a ways and make a few circles, barking all 
the time and after making two or three circles 
she will lay down apparently overcome and dur- 
ing this period is stiff and her body muscles 
appear to be drawn up. This spell lasts for 
about two minutes and when she is coming out of 
it she can hardly get her breath. Can you advise 
me what the trouble is and what I can give her 

to cure these spells?—P. L. M., Okla. 


Answer:—The cause of running fits is an un- 
solved question with good arguments and strong 
supporters of the theory that it is an infection 
and the opposing belief that it is due to minute 
intestinal worms. Some support the theory it is 
due to inflammation of the caecum, an organ 
similar to the appendix. Most cases recover after 
about thirty to sixty days with proper medicinal 
treatment which consists of 5 to 10 grains of 
triple bromides in each pint of drinking water 
and a % grain tablet of luminal each morning 
and just before going to hunt. If the fits become 
chronic and repeated worming brings no im- 
provement the removal of the caecum might be 


advisable.—A. A. H. 


Reader's Suggestion for Salmon Poisoning 

Editor:—I am writing this to be of some aid 
to the dog lovers who have had their canine 
companion taken from them by salmon poisoning. 

Some few years back an old hunter told me of 
a cure that has been a 100 per cent cure for me 
and others that have tried it. Here it is: 

One heaping tablespoon of table salt placed 
as far back on the dog’s tongue as possible. Hold 
the dog’s mouth shut until the salt is all swal- 
lowed. Release and watch results. Severe 
vomiting is the result, during which a large 
amount of foamy substance (bloody in older cases) 
is discharged after the particles of food have 
passed. 

In the several cases I have cured, the dogs 
usually recovered rapidly after the salt treat- 
ment. In two or three days they are fully re- 
covered. I have cured three dogs of salmon 
poisoning in the last two weeks. 

I max be wrong in this but I have noticed 
that salmon poisoning and distemper act the same, 
only that salmon poisoning is more severe or acts 
more quickly, and believe the salt will also cure 
distemper. Hope this will help you.—R. L. T., 
Wash. 

Answer:—Thank you for your letter. For- 
tunately, we have no salmon or fish poisoning in 
this territory. In times of famine the Chinese 
are said to commit suicide by drinking a pint of 
strong brine. Reasonable doses are frequently 
used as an emetic or purgative.—A. A. H. 
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HE NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCI- 

ATION has our sympathy in its fight 
against the Ouachita National Park bill, 
which passed the last Congress but was 
wisely pocket-vetoed by PRESIDENT 
COOLIDGE. There will probably be at- 
tempts to put the same bill through the 
next Congress, and the association will 
again fight against the inclusion in our 
National Parks system of an area which 
is claimed to be below the standards re- 
quired by the Department of the Inte- 
rior’s policy. Ss “8. HORACE 
LYTLE has brought to my attention an 
interesting excerpt from a magazine adver- 
tisement of the French Line, operating 
steamships between the U. S. and France. 
Under the head of “France, the Sports- 
men’s Paradise,” the copy reads: “Small 
game in the region around the south of 
Paris—better shooting than in America, 
because preservation has been understood 
for a thousand years.” At which I, per- 
sonally, am inclined to smile. We certainly 
have a lot to learn about conservation of 
game—but that we will learn our lesson 
from France, which is not a nation of hunt- 
ers and fishermen, I doubt. i. a. a 
Young men w ho love the outdoors should 
be interested in the Game Farm at Clinton, 
N. J., which is operated—not for profit— 
by the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute. It teaches game 
management and propagation, and secures 
positions for its graduates. The only ex- 
pense is for personal laundry and table 
board, which amounts to $450 for the year 
of 365 days. This unique school is directed 
by WILLIAM GRINDLE, renowned 
gamekeeper from Scotland. I wish space 
allowed a more comprehensive description 
of what this game farm offers, but I can 
only say that if I were a young man of 
the outdoors, with $450 and a love of game, 
I should certainly invest it in a course at 
the school. I think it would be a safe in- 
vestment in future happiness as well as in 
what is called “success.” @ a 2 
Speaking of Conservation, I wonder how 
many of our readers have seen the perti- 
nent remarks of E. A. PEFLUEGER, presi- 
dent of the Fishing Tackle Mfrs. Assn., 
in Sporting Goods Illustrated. One of the 
interesting examples he cites in discussing 
the menace of fish extermination, is as fol- 
lows: “At one time the fishing grounds 
about our own city of Akron were threat- 
ened by the practice of commercial gill- 
netting. Blue-gills were taken out of the 
lakes and marketed by the thousands. An- 
glers organized aud stopped the practice 
and today there is better fishing in these 
lakes than there was 15 years ago.” @@@ 
W. B. MERSHON, the famous authority 
on the now extinct passenger pigeon, writes 
of resurrecting an enlightening manuscript 
written in 1801 by JAMES HALL. In 
this old document Hall speaks of going 
through a-country that the pigeons had 
used for a roost, in which the dung under 
the trees was so thick that it was piled in 
wagon loads. Hall said, “not a few wagon 
loads but it could be gathered in hundreds 
of wagon loads.” He tells of noticing in 
other localities limbs being broken off the 
trees because of the weight of the pigeons 
that had settled thereon. “© e 
America will be eternally indebted to Mr. 
Mershon for his historical studies of a 
bird so common that we slaughtered it 
totally out of existence. It is too bad that 
distance didn’t lend a little enchantment in 
time for the passenger pigeon to be saved. 
4 a From ARTHUR F. 
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No Bending— 
| No Coming Apart :«. - Barrel , 


The Secret is in the Steel Swivel 
and Steel Joint Connections 
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JOINTED RIFLE ROD “Yons‘stect Joints. 


No one-piece rod ever had a better backbone than this Marble Jointed Rod. It won’t 
bend or break in use. It never wobbles or binds in the barrel. It tackles the job of 
cleaning with a sureness that winds it up ina hurry. The shaped wooden handle fits the 
grip just right and projects beyond ferrule so you won’t mar the muzzle when you push 
the rod through the barrel. 


And down there at the last joint is a priceless feature that has spared riflemen many an explosion of 

temper. It’s the Marble Steel Swivel. Here is a steel roller bearin that withstands the hardest pulls 
i and thrusts and prevents unscrewing of joints. It isa “‘happy find’’ for any man who uses a rifle and the 
cost is but a trifle more than you would pay for an ordinary rod. Made in 2 sizes. Each rod complete in 
cloth bag with jagged and slotted tips and attachments which make rod fit any size or make of cleaner. 


No. 9622—For .22 and .25 cal. Lengths, 26, 30 No. 9728—For .28 cai. and up. Lengths, 26, 30 
and 36in. Price, $1.25. and 36 in. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by Leading Dealers, or sent postpaid at above prices. 


See 


= eae Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
a — =al <Avvery soft and flexible brass 
gauze nee a ‘follows = 
+] wisi Teaches in ev 
Marble’s Shot Gun Cleaning Rod angle ‘of the Fifing, ‘rapidiy 
o. 400, made in 8 sections from % in. solid light metal. removing all lead, co 
Light as wood and stronger. Joints heavily threaded. orpowderresidue. Statecalibre 
End knob holds rag for cleaning and oiling fay iy to ofgun. Price, 50c, For shot- 
‘ all standard cleaners. Complete in bag. ce $1.00, guns, 75c, 


Marble’s Combination 
for “Good Gun Care” 
‘ i —_-_ Marble’s Anti-Rust Wicks and Nitro-Sol- 
t r vent Oil, Easy to use and sure in results 
4 . eee 5 Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil — 
as p ull into barrel ‘tod leave there when 
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Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of Marble’s Outing 
Equipment. 






















Marble’s 
Nitro-Sol- 
vent Oil, 







s not inuse, Remove and gunis free 
4 — 8 Anti- Rost Wick. Mention caliber or from rust and réady to use. One oiling of Q= 
7 . Price, 60c. For revolvers, 30c. wick will last a year 
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Western Representatives: i tative: 
McD a & Lintorth West Canadian Representative 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calié 
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R. H. Conley, 405-A Travelers’ Bldg., Winmpeg 
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UT in the Northwest where the wind 

bites like acid, cowboys keep warm in a 

Buck Skein. Up in an airplane in the 

icy air, or down to the sea in ships, you will 

find an aviator, a longshoreman or some mil- 

dionaire keeping out the freeze in a Buck Skein 
Shirt and Jacket. 


Men who do hard manual labor discovered 
that Buck Skein wears like leather yet sports- 
men delighted with its smart appearance 
named Buck Skein ‘“‘the Tuxedo of Outdoor 
Shirts.” 


If your Dealer hasn’t a Buck Skein left, mail 
me this coupon—enclose your money and I’ lq 


see you get your Buck Skein and Sern 


pay the carrying charges myself. 
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Shirt 


THE ORIGINAL 


KEIN 


REG.U.S. nase OFF. 


\SH Without Shrinking or Fading 


i for WARMTH and WEAR 


BUCK SKEIN SHIRT (photographed above on 
Tom Mix). Wears like leather, washes soft as 
velvet. Big and comfortable; double sewn seams; 
buttons stick to their post. Two big-fisted flap 
pockets. Coat style, collar attached, buckskin 
tan in color. Remarkably low in price. ..¢3.§0 


BUCK SKEIN JACKET (pictured on left.) 

Made of heavy double weight Buck Skein for 

extra wear and warmth. Springy knitted belt is 

= 0 100% pure worsted wool; two button cuffs ad- 
a justable to keep wrists and arms warm; two 
big oversized pockets; windproof and rain- 

> proof; color buckskin tan. Areal buy at.$5.50 
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Buck Skein Joe, c-o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers. Enclosed Check 0) Money Order 1} 
Dept. D9, 331 Broadway, New York City 
See that I get: Check Here eee er ee weaeen 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 Oo 
A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 o pr eee rer eee otbeotseani ciinmnane 
sas ee eee “ 





